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Labor Month In Review 


The September Review 


Organizations such as the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission and the 
President’s Commission on the Employ- 
ment of Persons with Disabilities have 
long promoted an increased flow of in- 
formation on the work activity of persons 
with disabilities. The lead article by Tho- 
mas W. Hale, Howard V. Hayghe, and 
John McNeil and the article by Douglas 
L. Kruse take advantage of a module of 
questions in the Census Bureau’s Survey 
of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) to generate some baseline data on 
the labor market status and associated 
socio-economic characteristics of per- 
sons with disabilities. The two articles 
reach similar conclusions: Persons who 
report nonsevere disabilities are quite 
similar to persons without disability, but 
persons with severe disabilities are less 
likely to be active in the labor market, more 
likely to be out of work, and are likely to 
be living on a lower monthly income. 

A recent report in Health Affairs on 
the Health Care Finance Administration’s 
projections of medical spending notes, 
“Expenditures for drugs are expected to 
grow at fairly rapid rates through 2007 
as a result of rising utilization (number 
of prescriptions) and intensity (including 
changes in size and mix of prescrip- 
tions).” The note below on recent trends 
in producer prices for psychotherapeu- 
tic drugs demonstrates the impact price 
changes among even very specific drug 
classes can have. In their article, Ernst 
Berndt and his co-authors address an- 
other issue in measuring drug prices— 
diverse patterns of price change across 
demographic groups. They find that at 
the initial point in the distribution chain 
(generally, those prices monitored by the 
Bureau’s producer price program), there 
is “essentially no age-related aggregate 
price inflation differential.” They also 
find no general pattern of difference in 
the acquisition prices of retail pharma- 
cies, but do suggest that for at least some 
prescriptions, younger retail consumers 
have realized more of the benefit of a 


slight decline in prices. 

John Duke and Lisa Usher deliver a 
complete description of the expansion of 
the Bureau’s industry productivity data- 
base that we announced in this space last 
month. An expanded set of industry pro- 
ductivity series now appears in table 42 
of the Current Labor Statistics depart- 
ment at the back of the book. 


Fewer youths hired 
this summer 


The number of employed youth increased 
by 2.5 million from April to July, the tra- 
ditional summertime peak for youth em- 
ployment. This year’s seasonal expan- 
sion in employment of 16- to 24-year- 
olds was lower than the 2.8 million in- 
crease in 1997. The number of unem- 
ployed young people, which also grows 
at this time every year, rose by 702,000. 
(Because this is an analysis of the 
changes in youth employment and unem- 
ployment that occur every summer, the 
data are not adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions.) 

A total of 21.6 million youth were 
employed this July. The industries em- 
ploying the largest numbers of young 
workers were retail trade, services, manu- 
facturing, and construction. Retail trade 
alone accounted for about one-third of 
youth employment. The number of un- 
employed youth in July (2.6 million) was 
not much different than in the previous 
year. The youth unemployment rate was 
10.8 percent before seasonal adjustment. 
(For more information, see news release 
USDL 98-386, Employment and Unem- 
ployment Among Youth—Summer 1998.) 


Psychotherapeutic drug’s 
producer prices rise 


The PPI for prescription pharmaceuticals 
is a weighted average of some 47 sepa- 
rate indexes for individual therapeutic 
categories of drugs. In the 12 months 
ended in January 1998, the pp! for pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals rose 3.0 per- 
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cent. The run up between January and 
July was primarily the result of large in- 
creases in the psychotherapeutics cat- 
egory. That index rose 12.7 percent in 
February, 183.4 percent in March, and 
5.7 percent in July. Over the 6-month span, 
the index for psychotherapeutics rose from 
445.2 in January to 1503.0 in July. 

The recent run up in the psychothera- 
peutics index had a considerable impact 
on aggregate producer price indexes. The 
PPI for all finished goods decreased 0.3 
percent in the year ended in July 1998; the 
PPI for finished goods exclusive of psy- 
chotherapeutics decreased by twice as 
much (0.6 percent) over the period. 

While the January-July increases ac- 
curately reflected the actual price data 
reported by the firms sampled by the PPI 
for psychotherapeutics, the recent large 
increase in the psychotherapeutics index 
was the result of price changes by a small 
number of producers for a small number 
of individual drugs. Thus, sampling vari- 
ability may well have played a role in 
the recent behavior of the PPI for pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals. For more in- 
formation, go to 

<http://stats.bls.gov/ppidrug.htm> 


MLR on-line archive 
growing 


The Web edition of Monthly Labor Re- 
view (http://www.bls.gov/opub/mlr/ 
mlrhome.htm) has completed the first 
tranche of its archive. The archive now 
contains a Portable Document Format 
(.pdf) record of every article published 
from 1991 to 1997. The Index Button 
takes you to individual indexes for the most 
current years (1996 and 1997) and acom- 
bined index for 1991 through 1995. 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be | 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the addresses. 
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Persons with Disabilities 


Labor market activity, 1994 


Persons with disabilities—especially those with severe 
disabilities—had lower rates of labor force activity, 
were more restricted in their choice of occupation, 
were less likely to work full time, and were less likely 
to work in higher paying occupations, 

than their counterparts with no disabilities 


ccording to the Survey of Income and 
Are Participation (SIPP),! only 29.5 

percent of persons aged 20 to 64 years 
with severe disabilities participated in labor 
market activity—that is, they either had worked, 
had looked for work, or were on layoff from a 
job—during the month before the survey was 
administered. (See table 1.) This proportion was 
far below that for persons in the same age group 
with no disabilities (84.5 percent) and for those 
with moderate disabilities (81.6 percent).? This 
pattern of similar market activity rates between 
those with moderate and those with no disabilities, 
contrasted with sharply lower rates for those with 
severe disabilities, appears across many major 
demographic groups. The relative severity of the 
disability probably explains much of this dif- 
ference, but other factors—notably, age and edu- 
cation—also may have some impact. (See box on 
pages 11-12 for disability statuses.) 

Persons with severe disabilities tend to be 
older, on average, than the other two groups, and, 
of course, older people are less likely to be ac- 
tive in the labor market than are younger ones. 
Among persons aged 20 to 64 with severe dis- 
abilities, almost one-third were 55 to 64 years 
old. This figure compares with only about 10 
percent of persons with no disabilities and 20 
percent of persons with moderate disabilities. 
The implication is that a significant proportion 
of those with severe disabilities are in an age 
group in which many people have already re- 


tired. Nonetheless, when the labor market activ- 
ity rate of persons with no disabilities is com- 
pared, age for age, with the rates of those with 
moderate and those with severe disabilities, it 
becomes clear that the last group consistently has 
lower rates than the other two groups. 
Education, too, is another factor that is well 
known to affect labor force activity. People 
with lower educational attainment generally 
do not do as well as their better educated coun- 
terparts in regard to employment, unemploy- 
ment, and earnings. Among persons 25 to 64 
years old, those with severe disabilities are 
about 3 times as likely as those with no dis- 
abilities to have left school before completing 
high school and less than a third as likely to 
have completed 4 years of college. As with 
age, though, when labor market activity is 
compared across educational levels for the 
three disability status groups, those with se- 
vere disabilities consistently have signifi- 
cantly lower rates than the other two groups. 


Disability and demographics 


For both men and women, labor market activity 
rates were about the same for persons with no 
disabilities as for those with moderate disabili- 
ties. And, as is typical with broad measures of 
labor force activity, the men’s rates were substan- 
tially higher than the women’s rates. For persons 
with severe disabilities, however, the overall rates 
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Table 1. Labor force activity of persons 20 to 64 years old, by sex and disability status, September 1994 to December 1994 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


Total .....:. 
Percent 
With labor force activity ...... 
With no labor force: activityss.2.20i52.cis-.ccdsccccssucsccagseueneusvaveacostegenccseeeesceowsecameeal 


With labor force activity: 

NUM aheo aie occac canes corccaah cdtecctos ostccoccsteunsvacecvercermmeascerens conemeatoncetmercdanta 
Percent 
Worked during month ... 

Full tim@yscciscicten 

Part time 
Worked and looked for work or on layoff part of month 

Did not work during month and looked for work or on layoff ............:0+++ 


With labor force activity .. 
Withino labor force activity Aoccreeteneetactcececncenes sancseccsmecttereseasectemranecensenancncses 


With labor force activity: 

NUMBER, okccectuses son ctenaasete eusecctacestesectaunnencavensev duneuentsivapstvaurerntacemuateccstexce 
Percent 
Worked during month .. 
UII tI icr wawcz execs <e-tee 

Part tie: ccs c.ceiben creck rcencseuaticawstlonacacteskseerctentnuas way 
Worked and looked for work or on layoff part of month ........ 
Did not work during month and looked for work or on layoff ............. 


Women 
Percent 
With labor force activity 
With: no: labor force activity. 22 ec cncisc coscxseeccuaaceanssten oeeceee aeceaeeorcnemee nearer 


With labor force activity: 
Number..... 
Percent 

Worked during month .. 
Fullitimersc nck. vcore: 
PArERMG Ric AE ice. o Accnceey soee th cpabcesty cots heen se eratenee rete cene 

Worked and looked for work or on layoff part of month 


Did not work during month and looked for work or on layoff ..........-.- 


Pe et gag ee ees Nn 


Survey of Income and Program Participation, Bureau of the Census. 


Source: 


were far lower, and the difference between men’s and women’s 
rates narrowed. Among those with no disabilities, for example, 
92.4 percent of the men and 76.7 percent of the women reported 
that they had labor force activity during the month before the 
survey, a difference of about 16 percentage points. Among per- 
sons with severe disabilities, by contrast, only 31.8 percent of 
the men and 27.7 percent of the women had labor market activ- 
ity, a difference of about 4 percentage points. 

With regard to those in each disability group who were in the 
labor force, men were more likely to work full time than were 
women. (Once again, this is typical for the work force as a 
whole.) Among those with no disabilities, 89.5 percent of the 
men and 73.8 percent of the women were full-time workers. 
These proportions were somewhat smaller for those with mod- 
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With no With moderate With severe 
disability disability disability 
123,042 15,569 14,350 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
84.5 81.6 29.5 
1535) 18.4 70.5 

103,942 12,708 4,229 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
96.5 93.9 89.1 
82.3 75.5 59.2 
14.2 18.5 29.9 

iat 1.9 2.3 
BLO 6.1 10.9 
61,077 7,942 6,181 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

92.4 89.9 31.8 
7.6 10.1 68.2 
56,432 7,140 1,967 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
96.3 94.2 88.4 
89.5 83.2 63.8 

6.9 11.0 24.6 
ie 2.0 3.4 
3.7 5.8 11.6 
61,965 7,627 8,169 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
76.7 73.0 aren 
23.3 27.0 72.3 

47,510 5,568 2,262 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
96.8 93.6 89.7 
73.8 65.6 55:2 
22.9 28.0 34.6 

141 1.9 1.4 
3.2 6.4 10.3 


erate disabilities and substantially smaller for men (63.8 per- 
cent) and women (56.2 percent) with severe disabilities. 

Labor market activity also varies by age. Typically, people in 
older and younger groups are less likely to have any sort of 
labor market activity than are those in central age groups (25 to 
54 years old). As shown in table 2, persons aged 20 to 64 years 
with no disabilities or with moderate disabilities conformed to 
this pattern, but persons with severe disabilities did not. For those 
with severe disabilities, the labor force activity rate was highest 
(roughly 37 percent) for those 20 to 24 and 25 to 44 years of 
age. The rate declined somewhat among those 45 to 54 and fell 
sharply, to just 18 percent for the 55-to-64-year age group. The 
steep drop is not too surprising in view of the fact, noted earlier, 
that many in this age group have already retired. 


|Table 2. | Labor force activity of persons 20 to 64 years old, by age and disability status, September 1994 to December 1994 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


AVM HeP VACHS ED foxtevn seoscaspveasancsesuscoceveeteres yecckteversasttnctenssesenscoseacecretianeteasser 
PROTGO Waterers cerca scan cnccadectsthsaskdecadaerscovasrcbunes ; 
With labor force activity ........ 
With no labor force activity 


With labor force activity: 
IRL OFS acceaect ner SCEPC PES aoe ane oer esr PoE a AR 
Percent ... ats 

Worked during month .. 
FRUNEITIO! ...-<Sncncccosere 
UREA TEMS 8 a ake i ear BER ay nso SEE Bore Er ab 

Worked and looked for work or on layoff part of month ............... 

Did not work during month and looked for work or on layoff ........ 


With moderate disability ... 
OPCS seeacsetonecespnnsnseecexes 
With labor force activity .... nae 
NU IO AOE TOLECS: ACUVIRY ooo. 55 condecesnearenseceneecnassuesercbenavesuarsesevcneauneasees 


With labor force activity: 
CRM reese rte otatyscevaqirssvapacaisrcsacsbasanieashscasdcseusesganessvassvaeavass 
BRESCIA D Peer eees ene che, clos uceecGasapkeiieehsCekacesscsespadt secessissinosenseactbtesssecease 


Worked and looked for work or on layoff part of month ioe 
Did not work during month and looked for work or on layoff ........ 


PBICOINE Goren corseteconterneosnnis 
With labor force activity Bae 
UI AION TONE OT ACHVIRY ars csiteieencen-ccchuisereceacesssesdtestitessceuerssercuevedseoae 


With labor force activity: 
Number ... 
PNCSD iccreecseeiiissevendsecsanns 

Worked curing month .. 
PUNTO checcsnssestacacee 
Ba SM Mecaact arian asFeeee A oxsec. cogecaceeehesereqsvevaccecdesveenceas 

Worked and looked for work or on layoff part of month ........ ner 
Did not work during month and looked for work or on layoff......... 


Source: Survey of Income and Program Participation, Bureau of the Census. 


The proportion of labor force participants with severe dis- 
abilities who worked full time did not drop off sharply with 
age. In fact, the proportions who worked full time in the age 
groups 25 to 44, 45 to 54, and 55 to 64 were quite similar, 
ranging from about 58 percent to 64 percent. (Just 40.5 per- 
cent of those 20 to 24 years old worked full time.) Further, 
this pattern was not very different from that of persons with 
no disabilities or with moderate disabilities. Among all three 
disability groups, full-time employment rates were higher for 
mature workers (25 to 64 years old) than for youth. Of course, 
the rates for persons with severe disabilities were consider- 
ably below the rates for the other two groups—-about 15 to 30 
percentage points, depending on the age category. 


20 to 24 25 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 64 

years years years years 
+ $$$ ___ 

16,238 70,749 22,905 13,150 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
76.8 87.6 89.4 68.4 
23.2 12.4 10.6 31.6 
12,478 61,999 20,474 8,992 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
92.8 96.8 97.6 97.4 
67.0 84.5 85.8 80.6 
25.8 12.3 11.8 16.7 
2.0 5 fon | ‘7, Rs} 
v2 3.2 2.4 2.6 
1,366 7,295 3,939 2,969 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
79.6 84.2 87.6 68.2 
20.4 15.8 12.4 31.8 
1,088 6,144 3,450 2,026 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
89.3 92.9 95.3 97.4 
62.5 75.2 80.3 75a 
26.8 eset 15.0 22.3 
4.0 2.2 11 1.5 
10.8 7.1 48 4h 
710 5,640 3,472 4,528 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
37.2 36.4 31.6 18.0 
63.0 63.6 68.4 82.0 
264 2,053 1,098 814 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
86.0 85.2 92.3 95.7 
40.5 58.0 63.8 62.2 
45.5 27.3 28.5 33.5 
6.1 2.3 1.7 2.1 
14.4 14.7 78 4.5 


Education and marital status 


As shown in table 3, at each level of education, persons with 
disabilities were less likely to be engaged in labor market ac- 
tivity. Moreover, even though education improves outcomes 
generally and reduces the gap in the rate of labor force activ- 
ity between those with severe disabilities and the other 
disability groups, the difference remains dramatic. 

The effect of education varied by sex as well as by disability 
category. Among men with no disabilities, the labor market ac- 
tivity rate for those with less than 4 years of high school (90.2 
percent) was fairly close to the rate for those who had completed 
at least 4 years of college (94.8 percent). For women with 
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Table 3.| Labor force activity of persons 20 to 64 years old, by selected characteristics and disability status, September 1994 
to December 1994 


{In percent] 
Total : Men Women 
Characteristic With With With With With 
no moderate | severe no moderate | severe no moderate; severe 
disability | disability | disability | disability| disability | disability | disability | disability | disability 
Percent with labor force activity 
Years of school completed by persons 25 to 64 
years old: 
Less than 4 years of high SChOOI ...........:..::20++ 75.2 74.4 17.3 90.2 89.2 20.3 58.9 57.1 14.8 
Four years of high school, no college .... 84.7 81.2 31.2 94.5 90.2 33.0 75.9 72.4 30.0 
Some College x. ieicc<ccccissessecspecxvtssessveesessh = 87.3 85.7 39.1 94.6 91.1 40.3 80.8 80.2 38.4 
College Graduate: ...c:5.0:.cccsscomtessssessressectcssssee 90.0 86.4 52.4 94.8 90.1 57.7 84.5 82.4 47.8 
Marital status: 
Married «...a.cnccacecsecstcnesencentesdeesenacrecns iveeeneaoee 84.1 80.8 29.1 95.3 91.6 31.8 73.4 68.4 27.0 
WMANIOD fiei.ssc.ccctseeszenc tees seo ave sara 85.1 82.8 29.8 88.0 87.1 31.9 82.2 78.8 28.3 
Race and ethnicity: 
84.9 82.1 31.0 93.1 90.4 34.6 775 73.1 28.2 
82.3 79.4 24.1 87.2 85.7 20.7 78.2 74.9 26.4 
79.6 77.9 24.4 92.1 94.4 24.1 66.5 62.3 24.6 
Percent with labor force activity 
who worked full time 
Years of school completed by persons 25 to 64 
years old: 
Less than 4 years of high school .................+++ 80.4 72.9 55.1 85.9 79.2 64.4 71.2 61.2 45.6 
Four years of high school, no college .. ae 83.4 74.0 58.6 92.0 82.4 61.6 73.7 63.7 56.6 
Some college......... es 84.0 79.7 62.1 92.4 87.5 76.1 75.2 70.2 52.3 
College Graduate aot icotsscssetstost-scscscartnacnctevess 87.4 82.7 70.1 93.4 91.0 67.9 79.7 127. 72.6 
Marital status: 
Married Siitresscsccsescscrotetacdue cctrovensacackseacsentetocvetes 83.9 77.6 65.9 94.0 87.8 76.7 71.5 62.1 56.0 
82.8 76.2 59.7 
79.9 68.7 57.3 
82.3 69.3 4 61.7 


Source: Survey of Income and Program Participation, Bureau of the Census. 


no disabilities, though, the effect of increased education was 
much more apparent: about 59 percent of those with less than a 
high school education had labor market activity, compared with 
84.5 percent of those with at least 4 years of college. Among 
those with severe disabilities, education had a much greater 
positive impact on labor market activity: whereas only 20.3 per- 
cent of men with severe disabilities who had less than a high 
school education also had labor market activity, 57.7 percent of 
those who had completed college participated in the labor mar- 
ket. For women with severe disabilities, the proportions were 
14.8 percent and 47.8 percent, respectively. 

With regard to persons with severe disabilities, it is not 
clear from these data whether education alone affects labor 
market activity or whether a common set of variables—in 
this case, disabilities—affects both education and labor mar- 
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ket activity. To be classified as having severe disabilities, an 
individual must have one of a number of conditions or limita- 
tions. (See box on pages 11-12.) Some of these conditions or 
limitations may impede acquiring an education, while others 
may make labor market activity difficult. Still others may cre- 
ate problems in both endeavors. 

By and large, more education translates into higher full-time 
employment rates for both men and women across all three dis- 
ability groups. For example, among men with no disabilities 
and with less than 4 years of high school, 85.9 percent who 
reported labor force activity worked full time, compared with 
93.4 percent of those who were college graduates. For women 
with no disabilities, the proportions were 71.2 percent and 79.7 
percent, respectively. Among persons with severe disabilities, 
however, the difference was far smaller, with 64.4 percent of 


men who had not completed high school working full time, 
compared with 67.9 percent of those who had completed col- 
lege. For women with severe disabilities, a college education 
had a considerably more dramatic effect on labor market out- 
comes: just 45.6 percent of the women with less than 4 years of 
high school worked full time, as opposed to 72.6 percent of the 
college graduates. 

Marital status—or rather, the lifestyles associated with dif- 
ferent marital categories—appears to affect the labor force 
activity and full-time employment rates among both those 
with no disabilities and those with moderate disabilities. 
Married men in these categories were more likely to have 
labor force activity and to work full time than were unmar- 
ried men. For women, however, the situation was reversed: 
married women were less likely to have labor force activity 
or to work full time than their unmarried counterparts. These 
differences by gender and marital status are probably linked 
to family roles. Despite the sweeping changes in family life 
that have occurred over the past three decades, married 
women still retain much of the responsibility for child care, 
while married men continue to be much more oriented to- 
ward labor market activity. Unmarried women, on the other 
hand, must support not only themselves, but, increasingly, 
their children as well. 

In contrast, the marriage gap—that is, the differences in 
labor market activity and full-time employment by marital 
status noted earlier—virtually disappeared among women 
with severe disabilities. It remained, however, for men with 
severe disabilities who worked full time. 


Looking for work or on layoff 


Persons with disabilities were more likely than those with no 
disabilities to report that they were looking for work or that 
they were on layoff. (See table 4.) Among those with moder- 
ate disabilities who had some labor force activity, 8.0 per- 
cent’? were looking for work or were on layoff, as were 13.3 
percent of those with severe disabilities. These proportions 
compare with 4.6 percent for persons with no disabilities. 

Among those with no disabilities or with moderate dis- 
abilities, men and women showed very little difference in the 
proportions who looked for work or were on layoff. Men with 
severe disabilities were somewhat more likely than women 
with severe disabilities to be looking for work or to be on 
layoff. Persons who were 20 to 24 years old were more likely 
to be looking for work or to be on layoff than were persons in 
any other age group, whatever their disability status. 

For all three disability categories, the incidence of unem- 
ployment or layoff tended to decrease as the number of years of 
school completed rose. This circumstance, however, did little 
to offset the impact of disability: among those with less than a 
high school education, persons with severe disabilities were 


Table 4.| KH Percent of persons 20 to 64 years old with labor 
f 


‘orce activity who were looking for work or who 
were on layoff, by selected characteristics and 
disability status, September 1994 to December 
1994 

[In percent] 
With With With 
Characteristic no moderate severe 
disability | disability disability 
4.6 8.0 13.3 
4.8 7.8 15.0 
4.3 8.2 lees 
Age 
20 to 24 years 9.2 14.8 20.5 
25 to 44 years 4.3 9.2 17.0 
45 to 54 years 3.1 5.9 9.6 
55 to 64 years 3.4 41 6.6 
Years of school completed by 
persons 25 to 64 years old 
Less than 4 years of high school ... 8.3 11.9 16.2 
Four years of high school, no 
CONGO «cast ccnnrnnevonesantsinngedeoiers 4.4 8.0 10.8 
One to 3 years of college........... 3.3 5.0 15.4 
Four or more years of college .... 2.3 4.3 10.1 
Source: Survey of Income and Program Participation, Bureau of the 
Census. 


about twice as likely as those with no disabilities to be looking 
for work or to be on layoff. The relative gap was even greater 
for those who had completed at least 4 years of college: those 
with severe disabilities were more than 4 times as likely as those 
with no disabilities to be looking for work or to be on layoff. 


Occupation and industry 


To a certain extent, the lower levels of education of persons 
with disabilities may affect their choice of occupation. For 
example, these individuals were more likely than those with 
no disabilities to be employed in service occupations and as 
operators, fabricators, and laborers—occupations that gener- 
ally require less education. (See table 5.) 

For workers employed in white-collar—managerial, pro- 
fessional, technical, sales, or administrative support—occu- 
pations, disability status made very little difference to the 
proportions that worked the entire month. By contrast, among 
workers in the remaining major occupation groups, those clas- 
sified as having a severe disability tended to be less likely 
than those with no disabilities to work the full month. For 
instance, 95.3 percent of workers with no disabilities who 
were in service occupations worked the entire month, com- 
pared with 88.7 percent of those with severe disabilities. 

Workers with severe disabilities who were in professional 
specialty and technical occupations were about as likely as 
those with no disabilities to work full time. These, however, 
were the exceptions; across most occupations, persons with 
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1994 


Occupation and industry 


Total 
Executive, administrative, and managerial . 
Professional Specialty .............cesessseeeeseseeres 
Technicians and related support.. 
SAlSSIWONKGIS iecsn.cottctieuscscceseecaspstreteesnsesvcecen 
Administrative support, including clerical .... 
Service occupations 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ... 
Farming, forestry, and fishing 


Industry and class of worker 


Total 
Agriculture (wage and salary and self-employed) . 
Nonagricultural 

Wage and salary .. 
Mining .............+. 
Construction 
Manufacturing ... 
Transportation and public utilities .. 
Wholesale trade ...........::.sccceseesee 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 
SRIVIGR sie vrectacccontescccosstuousauesduseernetecs 

Private household 
Service, except private household . 
Self-employed ...........cccscescsscosesesscenesseees ae 
GOVENAMONt A es. SER eae Mieke cate bistereascwonteh eeeaeiemenested 


With no disability 
100.0 | 968 85.6 
12.7 | 98.7 93.9 
15.1 97.8 86.0 
44 | 97.8 86.1 
10.4 | 96.8 78.6 
17.3 | 97.0 82.9 
12.4 | 95.3 71.6 
10.7 | 96.0 95.9 
15.8 | 95.2 89.8 
1.3 | 97.2 86.0 
100.0 | 96.8 85.3 
1.2 | 97.8 86.0 
98.8 | 96.8 85.3 
73.0 | 96.4 85.3 
6 | 98.2 97.8 
43 | 91.5 90.7 
17.3 | 97.0 95.7 
51 97.5 91.0 
3572-19789 93.4 
13.7 | 95.7 72.7 
6.0 | 98.0 89.6 
22.3 | 96.4 79.8 
4 | 95.9 60.7 
21.9 | 96.4 80.1 
10.3 | 97.4 83.4 
15.5 98.1 | 86.3 


Total 


Employed persons 20 to 64 years old, by disability status, occupation, and industry, September 1994 to December 


With moderate disability 


Source: 


[In nominal dollars} 


Survey of Income and Program Participation, Bureau of the Census. 


Ce 


With severe disability 


66.8 
84.3 
82.3 
89.2 
60.9 
69.2 
49.5 
78.2 
66.7 
54.3 


66.3 
71.7 
66.2 
65.6 
88.9 
85.2 
80.8 
71.3 
77.9 
$1.2 
78.6 
58.9 
20.0 
60.8 
64.0 


Percent 
who worked— 
Total 
Entire Full 
month time 

93.5 81.4 100.0 91.2 
98.5 90.8 8.3 97.9 
95.3 83.9 8.6 96.9 
97.4 87.3 22 100.0 
95.3 70.8 9.5 92.2 
93.7 80.9 17.0 94.1 
92.3 64.0 21.6 88.7 
94.3 92.4 8.8 89.1 
89.3 87.0 21.2 87.9 
88.3 82.7 PETE 78.3 
93.9 80.5 100.0 91.3 
85.7 81.2 1.6 90.0 
94.0 80.5 98.4 91.3 
93.0 80.9 72.4 90.9 
95.1 100.0 5 88.9 
85.6 90.7 2.4 85.2 
94.1 92.4 16.2 89.8 
94.3 91.2 35 89.1 
95.6 89.9 2.8 88.5 
91.4 66.6 16.8 91.1 
97.9 84.5 4.5 94.0 
93.2 73.9 25.8 91.8 
91.3 40.0 1.2 82.2 
93.3 75.0 24.6 92.3 
97.3 Tee) 10.4 92.2 
95.8 Ish 83.6 15.5 92.5 70.6 


Mean monthly earnings and earnings ratios of wage and salary workers 20 to 64 years old, by sex and disability 
status, September 1994 to December 1994 
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Women’s earnings as a 
With With With percent of men’s earnings 
no moderate severe 
disability disability disability 
Labor force status Workers 
nied moderate} severe 
Men Women | Men | Women disability 
= | 
"FORRAAN | cwi2he cavetataameR hate ele ca auc cect ape eeen ee e $2,633 | $1,737 | $2,244 | $1,482 | $1,663 
With job entire month.. 2,658 1,760 2,283 1,518 
Worked all weeks ...... 2,677 1,781 2,329 ThoDe. 
Usually full time ..... 2,800 2,036 2,506 1,854 
Usually part time... 936 869 824 752 
WiSSEd SOMO WOOKS oir ccovscccesceccereeanticcetcavouattecemecomt 1,280 693 892 724 
Usuailty’ full time is. ae aac tocteeeca terest aeoeteee 1,452 962 951 1,002 
Usually part time .................. 602 356 563 433 
With job during part of month ... 938 556 927 488 
Usually full time ............0.0.... ta 1,082 816 1,048 648 
Usually, parttime v.20 o.c.a:.0cccane oes ameenpneca ten aes 362 298 322 227 
| 
Source: Survey of Income and Program Participation, Bureau of the Census. 


) Labi : orce estimates derived from the Survey of Income 

: ram Participation (SIPP) cannot be compared with 
' derived from the Current Population Survey (CPs), 
which is the primary source of official Government labor 
force data on demographic groups. This is because the ques- 
tions determining labor force status that are included in each 
of the two surveys are very different and because the refer- 


ence periods—those to ie the questions refer—also are 


different. 

Respondents to the cPs are asked a battery of questions 
to determine whether they are employed, unemployed, or 
not in the labor iy concepts that are “ precisely de- 


ives, worked in share own —. or profes- 


sion or on their own farm, or worked 15 hours or more as 
SEpne workers i in an oo operated by a member of 


absent. oem jee are those who had no ennioy- 
ment during the reference week, were available for work, 
sete for cengibed illness, and had made specific efforts 


7 > SIP , does not use the same standards as the CPS in 
determining labor force status. In the case of employment, 


disabilities were less likely than persons with no disabilities 
to work full time. 


Perhaps surprisingly, there were only relatively minor dif- 
ferences in the overall distribution by industry and class of 
worker between those with disabilities and those with no dis- 
abilities. Although workers with severe disabilities are not 
excluded from any particular industry, the occupational em- 
ployment data suggest that these workers may have some- 
what limited occupational opportunities within industries. 


Mean monthly earnings 


While not much difference is apparent in the extent of labor 
market activity between those with no disabilities and those 
with moderate disabilities, mean monthly earnings are lower 
for persons with moderate disabilities and are lower still for 
those with severe disabilities. (See table 6.) For instance, men 
with no disabilities earned $2,633, whereas their counterparts 


Labor force concepts: Survey of Income and Program Participation 
versus Current Population Survey 


_ www.sipp.census.gov/sipp/>. 


for instance, the SIPP asks whether the person had a job or 
business, full time or part time, even if it was for just a few 
days during the reference period. (Those in the military are 
counted as employed in the SIpp, but are not included in the 
universe of the CPS.) If the respondent answers that he or she 
did not work, the survey instrument asks whether the re- 
spondent looked for work or was on layoff. 

The reference periods of the two surveys also differ. The 
CPS questions focus on respondents’ activities during the 
week containing the 12th of the month. sipp questions, how- 
ever, are directed at the 4 months preceding the survey: re- 
spondents are presented with a calendar and asked to report 
their labor force status for each week over the 4-month ref- 
erence period. The analysis presented in this article uses 
data only from the month before the survey, however. Thus, 
persons with labor force activity spent some time working, 
seeking work, or being on layoff in the previous month. 
Data are shown separately for those who worked (either 
full time or part time) the entire month, those who worked 
part of the month and either looked for work or were on 
layoff part of the month, and those who did not work, but 
looked for work or were on layoff, the entire month. 


' For more information on the cps, see Employment and Earnings (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, January 1998), pp. 225-28. For more information 
on the sipp, see Constance F. Citro and Graham Kalton, eds., The Future of 
the Survey of Income and Program Participation (Washington, Dc, Na- 
tional Academy Press, 1993); and the two Bureau of the Census reports, 
Americans with Disabilities: 1991-92, Series P70-33, and Americans with 
Disabilities: 1994-95, Series P70-61. Or visit the Web site <http:// 


with moderate disabilities and with severe disabilities earned 
$2,244 and $1,663, respectively. 

Undoubtedly, the educational and occupational differences 
across disability groups affect earnings. Even so, some of the 
earnings differences—particularly those relating to persons 
who worked something other than full time all month—may 
have to do with the way the data are aggregated, because earn- 
ings tend to vary with the amount of time worked. 

As measures of time spent at work, the concepts of full time, 
part time, and part month are not very precise. For example, full 
time is defined as 35 hours a week or more. Thus, someone who 
works just 35 hours a week is classified as a full-time worker, as 
is someone who works 60 hours a week. Likewise, a part-time 
worker can work from 1 to 34 hours a week. And similarly, part 
month means any period of time less than a full month. Hence, 
there can be quite a large difference in the number of hours 
worked even between two individuals who are in the same 
work-time classification. 
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Men generally made more money than women, whatever 
the disability category.* The lone exception was women with 
severe disabilities who usually worked part time. These 
women had higher mean monthly earnings than those of men 
in the same category. This distinction may be partly due to 
the fact that male part-time workers tend to be younger than 
female part-time workers and younger workers have lower 
earnings.° 


THE EFFECTS OF A DISABILITY on the work activity of indi- 
viduals are pervasive and, in a global sense, negative. This is 
particularly evident in labor force activity rates: persons with 
severe disabilities participated in the labor market at dra- 
matically lower rates than did persons with no disabilities or 


Footnotes 


' The Survey of Income and Program Participation is a household sur- 
vey sponsored by the Bureau of the Census and is designed to help meet 
the statistical needs of many Federal agencies. sipp collects core data on 
employment, on income, and on participation in certain Federal Govern- 
ment programs (primarily means-tested programs, such as the food stamp 
program, the Women, Infant, and Children’s (wic) supplemental nutrition 
program, and the Supplementary Social Insurance (ss!) and other cash as- 
sistance, medicaid, and housing assistance programs). It also collects peri- 
odic data on characteristics, such as disability, that are relevant to one’s 
eligibility for, and status in, such programs. (See box, pages 11-12, for the 
kind of information that is used to identify persons with disabilities.) The 
data in this article are based on information collected by sipp between Oc- 
tober 1994 and January 1995. 

sipP began in October 1983, with the collection of data for the 1984 panel. 
Households in a sip panel (containing 20,000 households) are visited every 
4 months and are asked core questions about their status during the previous 
4 months. The original survey design called for eight interviews at 4-month 
intervals for households in a given panel. The original design was modified 
for some panels, largely because of budgetary problems. New panels were 
introduced each year, so that at any given time, beginning with the introduc- 
tion of the 1985 panel, data collection would be ongoing for more than one 
panel. This overlap feature meant that cross-sectional estimates could be 
based on two panels instead of one. The introduction of the 1996 panel marked 
a major change in the design of sipp. The new design is intended to enhance 
the value of the survey for longitudinal analysis and calls for 12 visits at 4- 
month intervals with a panel of approximately 37,000 households. The new 
design does not include an overlap feature; the next scheduled panel will 
begin in the year 2000. 
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with moderate disabilities. Moreover, persons with disabili- 
ties tend to be less educated and, therefore, to be restricted 
occupationally. Also, the likelihood of persons with severe 
disabilities working full time was considerably lower than 
that of persons with no disabilities. This reduced likelihood 
of working full time contributed to the fact that the earnings 
of those with severe disabilities were substantially lower than 
the earnings of individuals with no disabilities. In addition, 
persons with severe disabilities were consistently—and con- 
siderably—more likely than persons with no disabilities to 
be looking for work or to be on layoff. Even relatively high 
levels of educational attainment (which has a profound im- 
pact on most facets of labor market activity) do not change 
these relationships in any significant way. is 


For additional information about the sipp, visit the Web site <http:// 
www.sipp.census.gov/sipp/>. Readers may also wish to see Constance F. 
Citro and Graham Kalton, eds., The Future of the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation (Washington, Dc, National Academy Press, 1993). 
The Bureau of the Census has published two reports using disability data 
from sipP: Americans with Disabilities: 1991-92, Series P70—33; and Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities: 1994-95, Series P70-61. sir disability data are also 
available at the Web site <http://www.census.gov/hhes/www/disable.html>. 


2 The striking similarity in the labor market activity rates between per- 
sons with no disabilities and those with moderate disabilities is difficult to 
interpret, because those who are classified as having moderate disabilities 
include all individuals with disabilities who have not been determined to 
have a severe disability. It is likely, therefore, that the group with moderate 
disabilities ranges from persons with virtually no disabilities to those with 
disabilities that are close to severe. 


3 This percentage and the related ones that follow are not unemploy- 
ment rates. The sipp questions and reference period do not allow for the 
construction of unemployment rates similar to the official rates produced 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics using the Current Population Survey. 
Also, the percentages are a share of the population, rather than a share of 
the labor force, which is the basis for the official unemployment rate. (See 
box on page 9.) 


4 See “Usual Weekly Earnings of Wage and Salary Workers: First Quarter 
1998,” in News, USDL 98-148 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 20, 1998), 
table 1. 


> [bid., table 2. 


Measuring disability status in the Survey of Income and Program Participation 


Identifying people with disabilities in the context of a house- 
hold survey such as the Survey of Income and Program Par- 
ticipation (SIPP) is by no means easy. The main challenge is 
to achieve some level of consistency across respondents. 
That is, different respondents with similar conditions or 
problems should answer the same questions similarly. The 
specific questions that are asked, of course, depend on the 
definition of disability that is adopted. 
_ Definitions of disability can be categorized into four broad 
conceptual areas:! 


1. A specific condition (active pathology) that interferes 
with normal, everyday life. 


2. An impairment that involves: 
a. A specific condition. (See item 1.) 
b. Residual losses or abnormalities that remain 
after the condition is controlled or eliminated. 
c. Losses or abnormalities not associated with any 
specific condition. 


3. A functional limitation that affects the way in which 

an individual functions, such as a limitation in the ability 

to see, hear, walk, or lift something heavy, like a bag of 
groceries. 


4, An inability or limitation in performing a social role or 
task, such as working at a job, obtaining an education, or car- 
ing for oneself. 


The SIPP uses both the functional limitation concept and 
the concept of inability or limitation in performing a social 
role or task in forming its definition of disability. This leads 
to some problems, however. Using the second of the two 
concepts to identify persons with disabilities introduces an 
element of uncertainty, especially over time. An individual 
who has a disability in one period due to an inability or 
limitation in performing a social role or task may not be 
disabled in a different period if some change takes place in 
his or her condition or environment. On the other hand, it is 
reasonable to assume that the first of the two concepts—of 
a functional limitation—would consistently identify people 

with a disability. That is, individuals with a specific func- 
tional limitation (say, visual impairment) are likely to be 
identified as members of the appropriate universe both on a 
current basis and over time. 

The sipp disability topical modules collect information 
regarding both functional impairment and inability or limi- 
tation in performing a social role or task, which is then used 
to determine one’s disability status. The types of informa- 
tion collected are, in general outline, as follows: 


1. Whether a person uses a wheelchair, a cane, crutches, 
or a walker. 


2. Whether the person finds it difficult or is unable to: 


. See words and letters in ordinary newspaper print. 

. Hear what is said in a normal conversation with 
another person. 

. Have his or her speech understood. 

. Lift and carry a full bag of groceries. 

. Climb a flight of stairs without resting. 

Walk three city blocks. 


oo pf 


moan 


3. Whether the person finds it difficult or is unable to use 
the telephone. 


4, Whether the person has difficulty with, or needs the 
help of, another person with: 
. Getting around inside the home. 
. Getting in and out of bed or a chair. 
. Taking a bath or shower. 
. Dressing. 
Eating. 
Using the toilet, including getting to the toilet. 
. Going outside the home to shop or visit a doctor’s 
office. 
. Keeping track of money and bills. 
Preparing meals. 
Doing light housework, such as washing dishes or 
sweeping the floor. 


Ser 6m Oo ao oP 


5. Whether the person has any of the following conditions: 
a_ A learning disability. 
b. Mental retardation. 
c. Any other developmental disability. 
d. Alzheimer’s disease, senility, or dementia. 
e. Any other mental or emotional condition. 


6. Whether the person has a condition that limits the kind 
or amount of work that he or she can do and whether the 
person is prevented from working at a job. 


7. Whether the person has a condition that limits or pre- 
vents work around the house. 


8. Whether the person receives supplemental security in- 
come (SSI) payments and whether the person is covered by 
medicare. (If the person is under 65 years, he or she must 
have qualified for these programs on the basis of having a 
disability.) 

In the SIPP, a person is considered to have a disability if 
any of the following conditions is met: 

(a) The person has difficulty with one or more of the 
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activities mentioned i in items 2, 3 4 6, and 4 of 

_ the preceding list. 

) The person has one or more of te conditions listed. 
-  initems. 


(c) The person uses a wheelchair ori isa s long-term u user 


of acane, crutches, or a walker. 
(d) The person is under 65 years and n Teceives SSI or is 
_ covered by medicare. 


the following conditions is met: 
(a) The person is Gakic. to perform one or ‘more 


the preceding list. 


Continued—Measuring disability status 


A person is ponders to have. a severe reisabiy if ae of : 


_ of the activities mentioned in items 2.6. and 7 of 
tional —_ — 6a m — A. 


(©) The person has mental retardation, anoth : 
: opmental disability, Alzheimer’ 8 disease, 
ity, or dementia. — 
_(d) The person | uses a wheelchair or is a lon 
user of a cane, crutches, or a walker. — 
(e) The person is under 65 years and receives ssi 
_ covered by medicare. - 


| See Saad Nagi “Disability Cencepe Revisited: implications or] 
vention,” in Andrew M. Pope and Alvin R. Tarlov, eds., Disabi 
America: Toward a National Agenda for Prevention Ca Dc, 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the 


Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 


Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data 


from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325) 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document 
codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of 
available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may re- 
quest up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the 
request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested material four 


times before disconnecting. 
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Persons with Disabilities 


Demographic, income, and health 
care characteristics, 1993 


Due to lower rates of employment and other labor market 
difficulties, working-age persons with disabilities tend 

to have lower income and are more likely to live 

in poverty than persons without disabilities; those with severe 
disabilities are more likely to be female, African-American, 
older, and less educated than those without disabilities 


mployment of persons with disabilities is a 
Hs concern of a number of existing and 

proposed programs and policies, as well as 
the focus of substantial current research.! While 
the article by Thomas W. Hale, Howard V. Hayghe, 
and John M. McNeil (pages 3-12 in this issue) 
examines employment patterns and other charac- 
teristics by disability status, this article analyzes 
demographic, income, and health care character- 
istics of working-age persons (aged 15 to 64) with 
and without disabilities.? Such characteristics may 
provide insights into the potential barriers to em- 
ployment faced by persons with disabilities (re- 
lated to their level of education, for example); they 
also may help explain the role of employment in 
personal and household income, poverty status, 
and access to health insurance. 

Hale and his coauthors show that persons with 
disabilities, particularly those with severe disabili- 
ties, have both lower employment rates and lower 
earnings than do those without disabilities.? As 
will be seen, persons with disabilities differ in other 
characteristics as well—some of which stem from 
their labor market difficulties, and others that ac- 
tually contribute to such difficulties. In particu- 
lar, persons with disabilities are more likely to live 
in poverty because income from disability ben- 
efits and other nonemployment income generally 
do not make up for the lack of employment in- 


come. Also, nonemployed persons with disabili- 
ties visit doctors and stay overnight in hospitals 
more frequently than other persons; thus, their prob- 
lems in the labor market may be partly attributable 
to their health problems. 

These and other outcomes are examined sepa- 
rately by demographic group to explore which seg- 
ments of the working-age population with disabili- 
ties face the greatest difficulties. Like the study by 
Hale and others, this article uses data from the Bu- 
reau of the Census Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (spp), but for the 1993-94 wave.‘ It 
compares persons with and without disabilities, as 
well as those with severe and nonsevere disabili- 
ties within the disability population. 


Demographic characteristics 


As shown in table 1, for many demographic char- 
acteristics, working-age persons with disabilities 
differ little from those without disabilities. For 
persons with severe disabilities, however, there are 
notable differences. Such persons are more likely 
to be “not married with a spouse present” (that is, 
single, separated, divorced, or widowed), and to 
be female, African-American, older, living alone, 
and less educated than are persons with nonsevere 
disabilities or no disabilities at all. (The box on 
pp. 11-12 defines types of disabilities.) 
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Percent distribution of persons aged 15 to 64 by disability status and selected demographic characteristics, 1993 


{In percent, unless otherwise noted] 
Disability population 
is Nondisability Ee 
Characteristic population 
Total Nonsevere Severe 
ai 7h o> 1) i SG) DERN Oe on 

Number: 

Total population size 138,142,000 31,049,000 16,497,000 14,552,000 

SAMPIONSIZO ek scenes ncesetesteennevsensncsussnnntoasessa8 51,789 11,622 6,247 §,375 

50.5 151 47.0 55.9 
49.5 48.9 53.0 44.1 
WRI ccc. 2 bcc Se cert eee ee eee 83.6 183.5 87.7 78.7 
African-American .........:-.:cceee en 12.1 13.4 9.5 18.0 
American Indians and Eskimos = ah 1.1 AL 1.0 
Asians and Pacific Islanders ..... nate 37 aA 1.8 2.4 
Ethnicity 
HISPANIC <5 8. ccccs ve cel cccassesccuspchsaees cneereetee en 10.1 9.1 RE 110.8 
Nonhispanic: .c..2c..lee- seen roceeteens aren tueneemtere 89.9 90.9 92.3 89.2 
Age 
15 to 24 years 23.8 11.3 14.6 1S 
25 to 34 years 26.5 Wee) 18.5 16.4 
35 to 44 years 24.7 23.0 125.0 20.7 
45 to 54 years 15.8 23.3 23.4 23.3 
55 to 64 years 9.3 24.9 18.5 32.1 
Mean: age IN VOOr'S: jc 2etuetsczecedannncscdesassneeeneanendes 35.4 43.0 40.8 45.5 
Marital status 
Married, Spouse present .........-....--2-cseeeceresseseees 55.1 525i 57.1 47.6 
Widowed ............:0000 1.3 4.5 2.9 6.2 
Separated or divorced ee 10.8 18.6 16.5 21.0 
Never married : :icc2.sis: cits dite Ste Rcctaesddeesesectetts 32.7 24.3 23.5 25.2 
Household size 
AID OISOM Seresgenccnenscncncacnccs cress tnneerteree meneame eeneeets 8.5 13.4 11.4 15% 
2 to 4 persons ........ 48.0 53.1 53.0 53.7 
4 or more persons 43.5 33.3 35.6 30.7 
Mean number of persons per household .......... 3.4 3.0 3.1 3.0 
Educational attainment? 

Lessithan 12 years inch oe cet ccsesunncceeeeaeee 12.5 28.5 19.1 38.2 
12: OF MOM YOAMS i xesccseatpcnsccassneranttvasenesnseniac pone 87.5 715 80.9 61.8 

VA VGANS oS a Seles eacanenprape ns oke e he 37.5 39.7 41.2 138.1 

13:10:15 YOarSE to erexsecnseteseetccwencceteareeonacseetee 22.8 18.9 122.4 15.2 

16 years or more... Puan shee vactaeeseetraco 27.3 13.0 17.4 8.5 

Mean years Of Education ..............cccceeeeeeeeee 13.3 11.9 12.6 11.3 

' Difference between disability and nondisability categories is not statisti- 2 Educational attainment data are limited to those 25 years and older. 

cally significant at the 95-percent level. 


For example, although women make up about half of the work- 
ing-age populations with and without disabilities, they make up 
56 percent of persons with severe disabilities. By contrast, women 
are underrepresented among those with nonsevere disabilities 
(47 percent). Similarly, African-Americans, who constitute 12 
percent of persons without disabilities, are overrepresented among 
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persons with severe disabilities (18 percent) and underrepresented 
among persons with nonsevere disabilities (10 percent). His- 
panics are slightly overrepresented among persons with se- 
vere disabilities (11 percent), and underrepresented among 
those with nonserve disabilities (8 percent). 

There are strong age differences between the disability and 


nondisability populations. The average age of working-age 
persons without disabilities is about 35 years, compared with 
43 years among persons with disabilities. Also, about half of 
the nondisability population is under age 35, compared with 
less than one-third (29 percent) of the disability population. 
Less than a tenth of working-age persons without disabilities 
are aged 55 or older, compared with one-fourth of persons 
with disabilities. The greater prevalence of older persons with 
disabilities combines with their lower employment rates (noted 
in the article by Hale and others) to pull down the overall em- 
ployment rate of persons with disabilities. 

Accompanying their higher average age, persons with dis- 
abilities are more likely to have been married at some point— 
only one-fourth have never married, compared with one-third 
of persons without disabilities. The pattern is very different, 
however, between those with severe and nonsevere disabili- 
ties. Those with severe disabilities are less likely (48 percent) 
than are those without disabilities (55 percent) to be currently 
married with a spouse present, and almost twice as likely to be 
separated or divorced (21 percent versus 11 percent). In con- 
trast, those with nonsevere disabilities are more likely than 
either group to be married with a spouse present (57 percent) 
and are somewhat less likely than persons with severe disabili- 
ties to be separated or divorced (17 percent). While these 
simple tabulations show that persons with disabilities are more 
likely to have ever been married, estimates controlling for age 
and other demographic characteristics show that persons with 
disabilities—especially those with severe disabilities—are less 
likely to become or remain married.° 

Consistent with their lower likelihood of being married with a 
spouse present, persons with disabilities tend to live in smaller 
households: the average household size is 3 among persons with 
disabilities, with more than one-eighth (13 percent) living alone; 
the average household size among persons without disabilities is 
3.4, with about 9 percent living alone. Persons with severe dis- 
abilities are the most likely to live alone and the least likely to 
live in households with 4 or more people. 

There also are important differences between the dis- 
ability and nondisability populations with respect to edu- 
cation. Persons without disabilities who are aged 25 or older 
have completed an average of 13.3 years of education, com- 
pared with 11.9 years among persons with disabilities. 
While seven-eighths of persons without disabilities have 
completed 12 or more years of education, only three-fifths 
of persons with severe disabilities have done so. Similarly, 
persons without disabilities are more than 3 times as likely 
as those with severe disabilities to have completed 16 or 
more years of education. Because gaps in employment and 
earnings remain even after controlling for differences in 
education and other observable characteristics, however, 
the relatively low education levels among persons with dis- 
abilities account for only part of the employment difficul- 
ties faced by this group.° 


Household income and poverty status 


Lower employment levels limit the household and personal 
income of persons with disabilities, although their income of- 
ten is supplemented by Social Security and other benefits, as 
well as by the employment of other household members. Table 
2 presents household income and poverty status among the 
disability categories, while table 3 breaks out poverty status 
by selected demographic characteristics.’ 

As can be seen in table 2, average household income is 
lower among persons with disabilities: the mean household 
income is $2,960 per month, or about 73 percent of what per- 
sons without disabilities earn; similarly, the median household 
income is $2,311, 67 percent of the median level for persons 
without disabilities. The values are particularly low for per- 
sons with severe disabilities, representing just 58 percent and 
51 percent, respectively, of the mean and median levels for 
persons without disabilities. 

Household income figures naturally vary with the number 
of people in the household, and part of the lower average in- 
come for persons with disabilities may be due to their lower 
average household size. Table 2 also shows household income 
figures adjusted to account for differences in household size.® 
This changes the overall differences by only a small amount: 
the adjusted mean and median household incomes of persons 
with disabilities are 77 percent and 71 percent, respectively, 
of the values for persons without disabilities. 

The major reason for the lower mean income of persons 
with disabilities, as shown by the breakdown of major types 
of income, is the lower mean value of earned income (66 per- 
cent of the mean earned income of nondisability households). 
The households of persons with disabilities also receive lower 
average levels of asset income (82 percent of the nondisability 
average), but higher average levels of means-tested and other 
income (392 percent and 181 percent, respectively, of the 
nondisability averages). Among persons with severe disabilities, 
average earned income is particularly low (less than half the 
nondisability average), and average means-tested income is par- 
ticularly high (more than 6 times the nondisability average). 

The lower household income of persons with disabilities 
is reflected not only in average values but in the distribution 
of incomes. Persons with disabilities are twice as likely as 
those without disabilities to live in poverty households (19 
percent compared with 9 percent), and only two-thirds as likely 
to live in households with income more than 4 times the pov- 
erty level (24 percent compared with 38 percent). The pov- 
erty rate is especially high among persons with severe dis- 
abilities, of whom more than one-fourth (26 percent) live in 
poverty households, and only one-sixth (16 percent) live in 
households with income more than 4 times the poverty level. 

Are some groups within the disability population more 
likely than others to be living in poverty? To answer this ques- 
tion, table 3 shows poverty rates by disability status and se- 
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lected demographic characteristics. Among persons with dis- 
abilities, the patterns of poverty are generally similar to those 
of persons without disabilities: poverty rates are higher among 
women, African-Americans, Hispanics, those who are not 
married with a spouse present, younger persons, those with 
less education, and those who are not employed. These char- 
acteristics, however, do not fully account for the higher pov- 
erty rates of persons with disabilities, who have significantly 
higher poverty rates across each demographic segment.? 

For persons with severe disabilities, poverty rates are es- 
pecially high—more than one-third—among African-Ameri- 
cans (44 percent), American Indians and Eskimos (44 per- 
cent), Hispanics (42 percent), those with less than 12 years of 
education (37 percent), and those who are not married with a 
spouse present (34 percent). While there is substantial over- 
lap among some of these characteristics, they continue to be 
strongly associated with poverty status by demographic char- 
acteristic when all are entered into probit regressions.'® 


Personal income sources and levels 


What are the sources of income for persons with disabilities, and 
how do their personal income levels compare with those of per- 
sons without disabilities? Table 4 presents overall personal in- 
come by source and employment status, while table 5 breaks 
down income levels by selected demographic characteristics. 
Income derived from disability benefits or retirement gen- 
erally does not make up for the lower levels of earned income 
among persons with disabilities. The average monthly income 
for the total disability population ($1,277) is only about three- 


Household income of persons aged 15 to 64 by source of income, poverty status, and disability status, 1993 


fourths the average for persons without disabilities ($1,707), and 
the average for persons with severe disabilities ($859) is only 
about half the nondisability average. (See table 4.) 

Table 4 also shows the effects of relatively low employ- 
ment rates among persons with disabilities. While earned in- 
come represents about 92 percent of the total income of per- 
sons without disabilities, it represents only 71 percent of the 
income of those with disabilities, and just 41 percent of the 
income of those with severe disabilities. Thus, as expected, 
income derived from disability benefits and retirement is very 
important for persons with disabilities. 

More than a third of the personal income of persons with 
severe disabilities comes from non-means-tested disability and 
retirement income (such as Social Security Disability Income, 
workers’ compensation, and public and private pensions). 
Another 11 percent comes from means-tested disability pro- 
grams (particularly Supplemental Security Income), and 3 per- 
cent comes from general means-tested programs (such as Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children). Also, persons with se- 
vere disabilities receive, on average, more than 3 times the 
value of food stamps than do persons without disabilities. 

These income patterns reflect not only the lower employ- 
ment rates of persons with disabilities, but also the lower earn- 
ings of those who are employed. Among persons who were 
employed during the month prior to the survey, those with 
disabilities had both lower overall income and lower earned 
income than those without disabilities, largely due to their 
lower hourly and monthly earnings."' In addition, persons with 
disabilities are more likely to receive means-tested income. 

Among persons who were not employed in the month prior 


’ Adjusted numbers represent income figures if the household size distribu- 
tions in the disability categories were the same as in the nondisability category. 
See table 1 for household size comparisons. 
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Disability population 
sicechacate Total Nonsevere Severe 
Characteristic anit), al Tr 
inciwie Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Income nondisability Income nondisability Income _| nondisability 
income income income 

Mean monthly household income .............:..::0:++ $4,038 $2,960 73.3 $3,492 86.5 $2,356 58.4 
Median monthly household income ................-.++ 3,454 2,311 66.9 2,872 83.1 1,750 50.7 
Mean monthly household income, adjusted’ ...... 4,038 3,111 77.0 3,620 89.6 2,510 62.2 
Median monthly household income, adjusted’ .... 3,454 2,465 71.4 3,000 86.9 1,903 55.1 
Mean monthly household income by source: 

Earnie tncome i .s26ecccsicn. ahs <caeete ck ees 3,620 2,403 66.4 3,084 85.2 1,600 44.2 

Asset income .............++. 109 90 82.3 2109 99.6 67 61.7 

Means-tested income ... 28 109 392.4 43 156.3 186 671.5 

Otherincomes.2ao fee eee 282 509 180.9 384 136.4 658 233.7 
Distribution of households by income 

as percent of poverty level: 

Less than. 100 percent discon chen no cane cna: 8.9 18.7 (°) 12.3 (°) 26.3 (°) 

100-199 percent ............... 16.6 23.6 (°) 19.3 (°) 28.7 (°) 

200-399 percent ........... 36.0 33.3 () 236.8 (°) 29.2 (°) 

400 percent or more | 38.4 24.3 (°) 31.6 (3) 16.0 (°) 


2 Difference between disability and nondisability categories is not statisti- 
cally significant at the 95-percent level. 
$ Not applicable. 


to the survey, persons with disabilities had higher average per- 
sonal income than those without disabilities, principally re- 
flecting the disability and retirement income received by many 
nonemployed persons with disabilities.!? Disability and re- 
tirement income together make up four-fifths of the overall 
income of persons with severe disabilities (combining the fig- 
ures for means-tested and non-means-tested income). Such 
income represents about a third of the income of nonemployed 
persons without disabilities.!* 

Which segments of the disability population have espe- 
cially low income? Table 5 presents median monthly income 
levels broken down by demographic characteristics. Among 
those with severe disabilities, income is particularly low for 


[Table 3. Percent of persons aged 15 to 64 living below the poverty line by selected demographic characteristics and 
disability status, 1993 
aie. Disability population 
Characteristic Nondisability {en 
population 
Total Nonsevere Severe 
8.9 18.7 12.3 26.3 
10.3 21:5 14.6 28.1 
15 16.0 10.2 23.9 
Win tae fos eens deren ene Limes So 7.3 15.5 10.4 21.9 
African-American .........-2.::-++- =e 19.2 37.9 27.5 44.1 
American Indian or Eskimo ... se 13.0 30.2 1419.2 44.4 
ASianior!PacifictSlamder: .......0:-...-:0esccerneetsacvestoe 11.9 24.7 21.1 27.8 
Ethnicity 
CLG CUT TSS Sian Re pa RE 5 ea Sir ee enna 19.6 32.9 24.8 41.9 
ING HFHSD AIC Se ce cpcstucnsetnc-encnaseorborosceteseevranvchenenene 7.7 17.4 11.5 24.4 
Marital status 
Married, spouse present 6.2 11.8 7.6 17.4 
Not married with spouse present’... 12.2 26.7 18.5 34.3 
Age 
PSA SIO meters c aren atenaecenssscssececsnacsncseese ined 22.7 WAT 30.6 
Aged 35 to 54... eh 6.3 18.3 10.7 27.8 
PRG RAS MOO treat Sao aeccoepneas eeceenecasevnontacs 55 ily} 16.7 20.9 
Educational attainment® 
Less than 12 years of education ..............:ecee 19.6 30.7 118.7 37.0 
12 years of education ............... eae 7.9 15.8 Ate PAE) 
13 to 15 years of education ...... ie 5.4 YA 8.4 21.9 
16 years or more Of Education ............:eeeseeeeeee 3.0 6.3 4.9 9.2 
Employment status 
Employed last month ...... 41 (69) 6.8 9.8 
Not employed last month 23.2 30.6 28.0 31.6 
1 Difference between disability and nondisability categories is not statisti- ? Includes single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 
cally significant at the 95-percent confidence level. * Educational attainment figures are for persons 25 years and older. 


men (38 percent of the median for the men without disabili- 
ties), those who are married with a spouse present (36 percent 
of the nondisability median), and those in the prime working 
years, aged 35 to 54 (31 percent of the nondisability median). 

As with other populations, educational attainment is an 
important factor in determining the level of income for per- 
sons with disabilities. Among persons with only a high school 
education, the median monthly income of the disability popu- 
lation is 59 percent of that of the nondisability population. 
For those with at least a college degree, the comparable fig- 
ure is 82 percent. Among persons with nonsevere disabilities, 
those with more than a high school education earn nearly as 
much as their nondisability counterparts. 
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| Table 4. | “¥a Personal income levels of persons aged 15 to 64 by source of income, employment status, and disability status, 1993 


Health insurance and health care utilization 


Health insurance and health care are particularly important 
concerns for many persons with disabilities, given that some 
disabilities are associated with special health needs or risks. 
The overall rate of health insurance coverage for the disabil- 
ity and nondisability populations is about the same—80 per- 
cent and 82 percent, respectively. Nonetheless, the sources of 
health insurance for the two groups differ considerably. Al- 
most two-thirds (64 percent) of all persons without disabili- 
ties have health insurance from a current employer or union, 
compared with just two-fifths (40 percent) of those with dis- 
abilities. The gap is made up by medicaid and medicare cov- 
erage among persons with disabilities. About 20 percent of 
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Disability population 
Nondisability | owe 
Pa Total _ Nonsevere Severe 
are al MEEPS [so 
Sacmacietss Mean Mean Mean Mean 
monthly | Percentof | monthly | Percent of monthly | Percentof} monthly | Percent of 
income total income total income total income total 
(dollars) (dollars) (dollars) (dollars) 
Total 
Total monthly cash inCOMe ............::::cesceeeeeeeeees $1,707 100.0 $1,277 100.0 $1,646 100.0 $859 100.0 
By source: 
Eatne@diincomniols.dcdereecaccc.ccereeoNeeeteceseicracseeteue 1,564 91.6 906 71.0 1,397 84.9 350 40.8 
ASS@L INCOME ei kecdtecceccaecsncwausenteant iss 46 Qui 141 3.2 149 3.0 32 3.7 
Disability and retirement income... 
Not means-tested ................0 : 40 2.4 207 16.2 116 7.1 311 36.2 
Means-tested)s..a.s...::-.2 Sac a 0 0 43 3:3 1 0 91 10.5 
Other means-tested cash income ................++- 8 a5) 19 1.5 13 8 25 2.9 
Other'cash INCOME ec -fieievectatesaccesectesseeewnee 49 2.8 61 4.7 70 4.2 150 5.8 
Food stamps (noncash income) ............::0sesee 7 () 17 () 11 (?) 24 (?) 
Employed 
Total monthly CaSh INCOME ...........2::ceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,188 100.0 1,977 100.0 2,060 100.0 1,694 100.0 
By source: 
EArmediinCOme esc cec.sccascesctessereee cus-cetooseserrere 2,082 95.2 ES) 89.8 1,878 91.2 1,421 83.9 
ASSCLINCOMBs.26) 5. sgt See 45 2.1 145 2.3 146 2.2 142 Ps) 
Disability and retirement income 
Not means-tested ..........ccceceesseeeeeeeeeeeeeens 24 1.1 96 4.9 83 4.0 142 8.4 
MeansS-teSted eis ic..203.isasasecsevectensss Xeceee eases 0 0 10 5 1 0 14] 2.4 
Other means-tested cash income ................++ 2 Si 4 2 3 oe: vb 4 
Other cash income ............::00 36 1.6 47 2.4 49 2.4 41 2.4 
Food stamps (noncash income) ...........::ssseeceees 3 () 5 (*) 4 (?) 8 (*) 
Not employed 
Total Monthly CASH INCOME .........--sseseeseseeeeseeeeeens 277 100.0 553 100.0 463 100.0 588 100.0 
By source: 
Earned income 58a ore ete eee 23 8.3 8 1.4 122 4.8 2 4 
ASSETINCOMG iic08, snwacerncactavaeecesnseescecstodsacass at 48 17.3 38 6.8 160 12.9 29 4.9 
Disability and retirement income.........-...-.-.-++ ; 
Not means-tested i. ..¢-acioc.cocu-ceesee neeeree va 90 32.4 322 58.3 211 45.6 366 62.2 
Means-tested iii cccccstdeosaccnassecvesaccvatstacwens 0 a 77 13.9 1 2 107 18.1 
Other means-tested cash income ..............-..++ 29 10.4 34 6.1 40 8.7 131 5.3 
OtheRCashiinCompe: se keteey ns scocczsctteeencsonccarveverer 87 31.6 174 13:5 129 27.9 53 9.0 
Food stamps (noncash income) .........:.cscceseeeeees 19 (*) 29 (7) 29 (*) 29 (?) 
a i “et LL _ 
' Difference in mean dollar value between disability and nondisability categories is not statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


? Not applicable. 


the disability population receives medicaid, and about 10 per- 
cent receives medicare, while only 5 percent of the 
nondisability population receives medicaid and none receives 
medicare. This pattern is strongest among persons with se- 
vere disabilities, who have the lowest probability of being 
covered by current employer or union insurance (24 percent), 
and who have high rates of coverage under medicaid (34 per- 
cent) and medicare (22 percent). 

Health care utilization is more common among persons 
with disabilities than among those without them. For example, 
the disability population was nearly 3 times more likely than 
was the nondisability population to have had a hospital visit dur- 
ing the 12 months prior to the survey (15 percent compared with 
5 percent). In addition, persons with disabilities stayed in the 


hospital, on average, 1.51 nights per year, while the compa- 
rable figure for those without disabilities was 0.22 night. 

Persons with disabilities also were more likely to have vis- 
ited a doctor or doctor’s assistant during the previous 12 
months than were persons without disabilities (80 percent 
versus 65 percent). And the disability population tended to 
make such visits more frequently than the nondisability popu- 
lation, averaging more than seven visits per year, compared 
with fewer than three visits for the nondisability population. 
The rates of hospital and doctor’s office visits were highest 
among persons with severe disabilities (21 percent and 84 
percent, respectively). 

Table 7 breaks down health insurance status and nights stayed 
in the hospital by selected characteristics. Following the pattern 


for those without disabilities, the segments of the disability popu- 
lation most likely to have health insurance are women, whites, 
non-Hispanics, and those who are married with a spouse present; 
they also are more likely to be older, to be more educated, and to 
have been employed during the month prior to the survey. Be- 
cause of access to medicare and medicaid, persons with severe 
disabilities are more likely than are those without disabilities to 
have health insurance across most population segments, particu- 
larly among American Indians and Eskimos, Hispanics, and those 
with fewer than 12 years of education. 

For each of the different population segments presented in 
table 7, the number of nights spent in the hospital during the 
12 months prior to the survey is greater for persons with dis- 
abilities than for those without disabilities. Among those with- 


|Table 6. | Median personal income of persons aged 15 to 64 by selected demographic characteristics, employment status, 
and disability status, 1993 
Nondisabili 
coniaior Disability population 
Characteristic Total Nonsevere Severe 
(te ae ee 
Income in 
. Percent of F Percent of ; Percent of 
dollars sprit lace nondisability (peered in | nondisability pp hes nondisability 
income selltetes income income 
oar a pS oe ne ER) ras [li SS See eee 
BUSTA SB cao sees asta Eases, oca doi cade dscvec $1,297 $792 61.1 $1,202 92.7 $551 42.5 
Gender 
FS) (ELE Se er 930 583 62.7 812 87.3 474 51.0 
JOEL liaterhry apo el sel aie ieee 1,750 1,132 64.7 1,700 97.1 669 38.2 
Race 
White Saver ote 3 tee Secs stpezecscecs.-tee. 1,370 850 62.0 1,264 92.3 595 43.4 
African-American ............+.+-. 974 520 53.4 824 84.6 465 47.7 
American Indian or Eskimo . 992 603 60.8 844 85.1 454 45.8 
Asian or Pacific Islander ...........:.cceeeeee 1,113 603 54.2 950 85.4 508 45.6 
Ethnicity 
PHISPON eee epeeteaeateorsisteacceissaccteasteen-ns 850 566 66.6 880 103.5 445 52.4 
INOM TSO ANN acecantte cy -ynads aidicccsnssesnnsnes 1,373 804 58.6 1,231 89.7 571 41.6 
Marital status 
Married, SpouSe Present ........... eee 1,649 1,002 60.8 1,500 91.0 594 36.0 
Not married with spouse present’ ............... 899 629 70.0 900 100.1 536 59.6 
Age 
QOD DOS Giasceeisscisocssccnbvearuanscriesctesterss 840 530 63.1 655 78.0 463 Bou 
Aged 35 to 54..... 1,864 958 51.4 1,563 83.9 570 30.6 
Fave (s olicts}, (0) o¥-l08 a8, Sk aan See 1,550 831 53.6 1,442 93.0 634 40.9 
Educational attainment? 
Less than 12 years of education ............. 1,000 570 57.0 902 90.2 486 48.6 
12 years Of CdUCATION .............--ceeeceeeeeeee 1,449 850 58.7 1,255 86.6 592 40.9 
13 to 15 years of education .................-. 1,760 1,250 71.0 1,700 96.6 703 39.9 
16 years or more of education ................ 2,698 2,218 82.2 2,600 96.4 1,290 47.8 
Employment status 
Employed last month .....-sc-ccse-cssnccsncan-er 1,750 1,540 88.0 1,621 92.6 1,281 73.2 
Not employed last month 2 432 (°) 83 (°) 454 (°) 
‘Includes single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 5 Because income of nonemployed among the nondisability population is 
? Educational attainment figures are for persons 25 years and older. virtually zero, percent of nondisability income is not shown. 
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out disabilities, the average number of nights spent in the hos- 
pital was about 0.3 or less for each of the demographic groups. 
For the population with disabilities, on the other hand, the 
corresponding figure is greater than 1.0 for most groups, and 
it is especially high for African-Americans (2.29), persons 
aged 55 to 64 (2.14), and persons who were not employed in 
the previous month (2.31). 


Summary 


Working-age persons with disabilities are well represented in 
every demographic and economic group. As a group, they 
nonetheless differ in several respects from the general popu- 
lation. For example, due largely to lower employment rates, 
persons with disabilities have lower average household and 
personal incomes and are more likely to be living in poverty 
and receiving means-tested income than are persons without 
disabilities. Also, while the rate of health insurance coverage 
is similar for the two populations, persons with disabilities 
are more likely to receive coverage from medicare or medic- 
aid. Moreover, persons with disabilities utilize the health 
care system to a greater extent than do persons without 
disabilities. 

Some of these findings reflect barriers to employment fac- 
ing many persons with disabilities, while others reflect the 
effects of lower employment and earnings. One of the most 
important barriers is that persons with disabilities—particu- 
larly those with severe disabilities—have lower average lev- 
els of education. Education is a strong positive predictor of 
employment and earnings in general, and may play an even 
greater role in helping people overcome disadvantages asso- 
ciated with disability. In particular, in today’s high-tech 
economy, education focused on learning computer skills es- 
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[In percent, except where noted] 


pecially enhances the earnings potential of persons with dis- 
abilities.'* Also, the fact that persons with severe disabilities 
are more likely to be female and African-American—charac- 
teristics that are associated with lower employment and earn- 
ings rates in the general population—may add to the employ- 
ment difficulties stemming from disability. 

The patterns in health insurance coverage and health care 
utilization also illustrate some of the barriers to employment 
faced by many persons with disabilities. In particular, non- 
employed persons with disabilities spend more nights in the 
hospital each year, on average, than do those without disabili- 
ties, suggesting that health problems prevent at least some of 
them from performing productive work (although it should 
be noted that only 1 in S had any hospital visit in the 12 months 
prior to the survey). Medicaid and medicare coverage, en- 
compassing nearly one-third of persons with disabilities, may 
also represent an employment barrier in many cases because 
the potential loss of such coverage can be an important disin- 
centive to taking a job. 

Apart from employment barriers, the findings presented here 
illustrate the importance of employment in personal and house- 
hold income. The average monthly earned income of $906 
among persons with disabilities is less than two-thirds that of 
persons without disabilities. Supplemental income derived 
from disability or retirement benefits and the earnings of other 
household members does not compensate for the personal 
earnings gap between persons with and without disabilities. 
The overall household income of persons with disabilities av- 
erages about three-fourths that of persons without disabili- 
ties; also, persons with disabilities are more than twice as likely 
to be living in poverty. While many of these differences can 
be attributed to lower employment rates among persons with 
disabilities, income differences persist even when compari- 


— 
Characteristic Nondisability 
population 
Percent with health insurance .............::eccscseseeseesceeeeenes 81.6 
Source of health insurance: ............ h vatas saan 
MEGICAIG ooops ccesscauretivarsvers- 4.6 
Medicare fits. ee 0 
Current employer OF UNION ............sesceceeseseeeeeneeeenees 63.7 
FLOM OWNYOD:.osnteca-cneceasueseastescceessnvoenreemtonte 41.8 
Household member's job ......... 21.1 
FORMER. OM PIO 0 fopesa sie scien cscevencaan ce Aces eaaee atta eas 3.5 
Miltary? ee oe 3.1 
OMNON ooacseesi tasted: etecieteaig estate a, pera ee 6.8 
Health care utilization: 
Any hospital VSI eke tect. eet es 5.3 
Mean nights in hospital ... 22. 
Any doctor's office visit ....... 64.8 
Mean number of visits 2.58 


pe ee a eee ee [ 


2 Includes CHAMPUS aNd CHAMPVA. 
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Disability population 

Total Nonsevere 
79.9 78.0 182.2 
19.9 7.2 34.3 
10.3 0 22.1 
40.1 54.3 24.0 
25.4 37.6 11.6 
14.1 16.1 Thal, 
7.0 5.4 8.9 
4.3 4.4 4.1 
1 6.9 ris 
15.4 10.1 21.4 
153 .60 2.59 
80.0 76.8 83.6 
7A 5.62 9.44 


' Difference between disability and nondisability categories is not statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


Health insurance status and health care utilization of persons aged 15 to 64 by selected demographic 
characteristics and disability status, 1993 
Nondisability Disability population 
ulation 
’ Be Total Nonsevere Severe 
Characteristic Di iS bleta~ | ee an =F mihi 
lean jean lean lean 
With health nights With health nights With health nights With health nights 
insurance iin insurance iin insurance iin insurance iin 
(in percent) | hospital | (inpercent)| hospital | “in percent | hospital | “in percent! hospital 
se ee ee 
Gender 
Co Acct a A a eR RS ee 83.9 29 83.0 1.53 81.1 74 84.7 2.29 
BET Ce Te eons saan cass visas ancses OTe SA 79.3 15 76.7 1.53 75.2 47 78.9 2.97 
Race 
Sa eepeesoo sors sx chn'th uj cnnaita Veahsannnangenneancuses 82.8 22 80.4 1.44 79.1 .60 82.1 2.50 
PTIGAIATTRONICAND vcs cccncanscanesepsenaxececasianstesancesfouse 75.2 25 774 2.29 69.1 66 82.4 3.26 
American Indian or Eskimo . ee 66.5 28 73.0 75 66.3 42 81.6 Vel 
Asian or Pacific Islander ..............2.---ss-ccesteseeesees 79.3 17 78.4 57 75.4 13 80.9 94 
Ethnicity 
PHISPSNG rane ses Seanaacenncessastareccaccusncrougeteactoetceape 63.9 26 72.9 1.62 67.0 97 77.6 2.16 
PNG IHS AIC teeters catsvcsccesearssestecdsacaerocteearscts 83.6 22 80.6 1.52 78.9 OT: 82.7 2.64 
Marital status 
Married, spouse present 86.6 24 83.0 1.36 83.0 50 83.0 2.53 
Not married with spouse present’ ........ 75.5 19 76.5 dez2 71.3 2 81.4 2.64 
Age 
Aged 15 to 34 76.9 24 77.0 1.24 73.1 71 83.1 2.08 
Aged 35 to 54 85.8 18 79.3 1.38 78.8 52 79.9 2.46 
Aged 55 to 64 88.9 28 84.5 2.14 84.5 60 84.5 3.15 
Educational attainment? 
Less than 12 years of education .............:::e: 66.1 22 76.0 1.92 66.6 63 81.0 2.60 
12 years of education ................ 81.6 24 80.1 1.32 78.6 52 81.9 2.23 
13 to 15 years of education .... 85.9 22 82.1 1.73 81.4 65 83.2 3.39 
16 years or more of education 92.0 19 88.7 1.38 89.1 50 88.0 3.29 
Employment status 
EMDIOVOOASHMONA | <i2.0.-c00sctes2-.nerconreseccs-neaceee-e 84.5 19 80.6 78 80.1 54 82.3 1.59 
Not employed last MON ...........::ceeceseceseseseeeeees 73.1 31 67.0 2.31 71.8 16 82.1 2.91 
‘Includes single, separated, divorced, or widowed. ? Educational attainment data are limited to those 25 years and older. 


sons are limited to those who were employed at the time the 
survey was conducted. Employed persons with disabilities earn 
less per hour and work fewer hours per week than do workers 
without disabilities. 

The rapid development and spread of computer technologies 
in U.S. workplaces hold special promise for enhancing the em- 
ployment and earnings of persons with disabilities. In fact, 
acquiring computer skills can virtually eliminate the average 


gap in weekly pay between employees with and without dis- 
abilities.'° The computer revolution may work in combina- 
tion with the Americans with Disabilities Act and other pub- 
lic policies to open up new job opportunities for the disability 
population. As technological and policy developments con- 
tinue in the coming decade, it is likely that persons with dis- 
abilities will have greater access to the labor market and the 
benefits of employment. oO 


Footnotes PM oe Pe 


' See, for example, Jane West, ed., Implementing the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (Cambridge, MA, Blackwell Publishers, 1996); and Jerry 
L. Mashaw, Virginia Reno, Richard Burkhauser, and Monroe Berkowitz, 
eds., Disability, Work, and Cash Benefits (Kalamazoo, Ml, W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1996). 

2 This article draws from the material presented in Douglas L. Kruse, 
Disability and Employment: Characteristics of Employed and Non-em- 
ployed People with Disabilities, Report to the Office of Policy, U.S De- 
partment of Labor, September 1997. 


3 The “employment rate” is the proportion of a given population that is 
employed. : 

4 The Survey of Income and Program Participation (sipp), a household 
survey sponsored by the Bureau of the Census, is designed to help meet the 
statistical needs of many Federal agencies. sipp collects core data on em- 
ployment, income, and participation in certain Federal Government pro- 
grams. The data used in this study were collected between October 1993 
and January 1994. For more information on sipp, see Thomas W. Hale, 
Howard V. Hayghe, and John M. McNeil, “Persons with disabilities: Labor 
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market activity, 1994,” this issue, pp. 3-12, footnote 1 and references cited 
therein, including the sipp page <http://www.sipp.census.gov/sipp/> at the 
official Bureau of the Census Web site <http://www.census.gov/>. 

5 This statistic is based on probit regressions using the other demographic 
variables in table 1 as independent variables. Across the entire sample, persons 
with severe (nonsevere) disabilities are 16.5 (2.6) percentage points less likely 
than those without disabilities to have ever been married; once married, they 
are 12.0 (5.8) percentage points less likely to have remained married. 

° For more on this topic, see Hale and others, “Labor market activity;” 
and Kruse, Disability and Employment. 

7 Because the sipp is based on households, but this analysis is based on 
persons, a particular household’s income can show up several times (in as 
many observations as there are household members meeting the criteria for the 
analysis). Because larger households therefore get more weight, care should 
be taken to construe these figures not as averages across households (requiring 
equal weights among households) but as averages across persons. 

® This adjustment was accomplished by weighting each disability house- 
hold size by the ratio of the proportion of households of that size in the 
nondisability population to the proportion of households of that size in the 
disability population. 

° Probit regressions of poverty status show that, after controlling for 
the demographic characteristics in table 3 (not employment status), the 
poverty rate is 8 percentage points higher among all persons with disabili- 
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ties than it is among those without disabilities, and 14 percentage points 
higher among persons with severe disabilities than it is among the 
nondisability population. 

‘© The probit regressions include all demographic characteristics (not 
employment status) and were run separately for each disability category. 
All differences by demographic status are significant (p < .05) for those 
without disabilities, and are significant for those with disabilities except 
for the difference between the two younger age groups, between African- 
Americans and American Indians and Eskimos, and between whites and 
Asians and Pacific Islanders among those with severe disabilities. 

"! See Hale and others, “Labor market activity; and Kruse, Disability 
and Employment. 

2 The positive levels of eared income among nonemployed persons 
reflect payments for work performed earlier. 

'3 A small portion of the disability or retirement income received by 
persons without disabilities was for temporary sickness or disability. 

'* See Douglas L. Kruse, Alan Krueger, and Susan Drastal, “Disability, 
Employment, and Earnings in the Dawn of the Computer Age” (Bureau of 
Economic Research, Rutgers University, 1995). 

'S See Kruse and others, “Disability, Employment, and Earnings;” and 
Alan Krueger and Douglas L. Kruse, “Labor Market Effects of Spinal Cord 
Injuries in the Dawn of the Computer Age,” Working Paper 5302, (Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, October 1995). 
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Prescription drug prices 


for the elderly 


Recent research suggests that there is little difference 
in the rates of drug price inflation facing older 

and younger Americans, when age-related patterns 
of consumption are taken into account 


ver the next few decades, the U.S. popu- 
O lation aged 65 and older will grow, both 

in absolute numbers and as a share of the 
total population. As people age, they tend to have 
higher medical care expenses. Thus, an increas- 
ingly elderly society can be expected to devote a 
greater amount of its expenditures toward medi- 
cal care. The implications of a graying society 
for future medical care expenditures will depend, 
of course, both on the price and on the quantity 
of future medical care for the elderly. 

To the extent that they live on fixed incomes, 
the elderly are particularly vulnerable to price 
inflation. However, relatively little is known 
about the extent to which price inflation of the 
basket of medical care goods and services used 
by the elderly differs from the price inflation of 
the set of medical care goods and services used 
by younger Americans. To address this issue, we 
focus on elderly-nonelderly price inflation differ- 
entials for one component of medical care— 
namely, prescription pharmaceuticals—from 
1990 to 1996.' 


Background and concepts 


Elderly-nonelderly differentials in drug price in- 
flation could reflect brand-generic consumption 
proportions that vary by age. For treatment of 
acute conditions, the elderly may be more frag- 
ile, and prudent medical practice might suggest 
prescribing for them the newest generation of 


drugs having the fewest side effects, the least ad- 
verse drug interactions, and the most convenient 
dosing. Thus, for certain acute conditions, one 
might expect the elderly to be disproportionate 
users of newer, branded drugs. To the extent that 
such drugs increase in price more rapidly than 
older off-patent and generic drugs, the cost of the 
elderly’s bundle of drugs would be expected to 
increase more rapidly than that of the young. 

Although the same considerations would ap- 
ply for treatment of chronic conditions, the sur- 
viving elderly are more likely to be using older 
drug products, because physicians are hesitant to 
change medications when an existing drug regi- 
men is working well in treating a chronic condi- 
tion. With “stickier” usage patterns and by sur- 
viving to old age, the elderly would therefore 
disproportionately use older drugs to treat their 
chronic conditions, drugs that are more often 
available as generics. Under this hypothesis, price 
inflation for the elderly’s bundle of drugs would 
be less than that for bundle purchased by the 
young. We examine both these hypotheses em- 
pirically, focusing on three therapeutic classes— 
antibiotics, antidepressants, and calcium channel 
blockers. 

The systems by which prescription pharma- 
ceuticals are distributed and paid for in the United 
States are complex and rapidly changing. We as- 
sess elderly-nonelderly price differentials at three 
different points in the distribution chain: (1) the 
initial point, involving sales from manufacturers 
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to wholesalers, retailers, and hospitals; (2) an intermediate 
point, retail sell-in, at which retail pharmacies acquire pre- 
scription drugs from wholesalers and manufacturers; and (3) 
a final point, retail sell-out, at which retail pharmacies dis- 
pense and sell prescription drugs to patients. At the retail sell- 
out point in the distribution chain, we attempt—to the extent 
that available data permit—to distinguish consumers’ out-of- 
pocket expenditures for pharmaceuticals from those expendi- 
tures involving government funds (medicaid and various pub- 
lic assistance programs), as well as from payments by private 
third-party insurance sources (fee-for-service insurance plans 
and various forms of medigap and managed care). 


Medical expenditures. Prescription drugs accounted for 6.1 
percent of U.S. national health expenditures in 1996. The 
share of prescription dollar sales occurring at the retail level 
fell from 64 percent in 1990 to 57 percent in 1996, even as 
the mail-order share increased from 5 percent to 9 percent.’ 
Within the retail sector, the share of new prescriptions paid 
for with cash fell dramatically, from 59 percent in 1991 to 32 
percent in 1996, while that paid for directly by third-party 
sources other than medicaid doubled from 28 percent to 57 
percent.’ Thus, although prescriptions account for only 6.1 
percent of national health expenditures, consumers’ direct 
cash payments are a significant, albeit falling, share of total 
prescription expenditures. 

Data from the 1995 BLS Consumer Expenditure Survey 
indicate that consumers’ out-of-pocket payments (consisting 
of cash plus copayments and deductibles) for health care con- 
stituted 11.9 percent of total expenditures for households in 
which the reference person was aged 65 or older. This out-of- 
pocket share for the elderly was much higher than the 5.4- 
percent average over all households. Total out-of-pocket 
health care expenditure patterns have’ been relatively stable 
since 1990, but in recent years, people of all ages (and espe- 
cially the elderly) appear to have increasingly substituted pay- 
ments to health insurance for direct payments for professional 
medical services, drugs, and medical supplies.* For persons 
under age 65, health insurance as a share of total health-re- 
lated out-of-pocket payments was 45 percent in 1995, up 
slightly from 40 percent in 1990. For those 65 and older, how- 
ever, the increase is much larger, with the health insurance 
share growing from 45 percent in 1990 to 58 percent in 1995. 
Expenditures for drugs (prescription plus over-the-counter) 
as a share of total out-of-pocket health care expenditures have 
fallen slightly since 1990, but continue to be larger for the 
elderly; the 1990 and 1995 shares were 17 percent and 16.2 
percent, respectively, for all consumers, but were 21.5 per- 
cent and 20.6 percent for those 65 and older. 

In summary, the expenditure survey data indicate that the 
composition of out-of-pocket payments has changed consid- 
erably since 1990, and in different ways for the elderly and 
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the nonelderly. A dominant trend for people of all ages, how- 
ever, is away from out-of-pocket direct payments for medical 
services, drugs, and medical supplies, and toward health in- 
surance. To the extent that this growth in health insurance re- 
sults in greater buying power by agents of consumers relative 
to that of providers and suppliers, and to the extent that any 
resulting reductions in provider-supplier prices are passed on 
to consumers in the form of lower health insurance premi- 
ums, this shift could benefit consumers, particularly the 
elderly. 


Medical prices. Expenditures are, by definition, the prod- 
uct of price times quantity. Disaggregating the growth of 
health expenditures into price and quantity components in- 
volves many conceptual and practical difficulties.* BLS pub- 
lishes an aggregate medical care Consumer Price Index 
(MCPI), as well as price indexes for various of the MCPI com- 
ponents, such as prescription drugs, professional medical ser- 
vices, and hospital and related services. Each of these price 
indexes is based on consumers’ out-of-pocket expenditures, 
and thereby excludes payments by governments and third- 
party insurers.° 

It is commonly believed that prices paid by consumers for 
medical care have been increasing more rapidly than those 
for other items. However, as shown in table 1, this more rapid 
increase of the MCP! relative to the CPI is not a recent phenom- 
enon. Since 1927, the first year for which MCP! data are avail- 
able, inflation in the medical component has generally been 
greater than that for all goods and services.’ Over the entire 
1927-96 period, the MCPI rose at an average annual rate of 
4.59 percent, a pace almost half again as fast as the 3.24 
percent increase in the overall CPI. 

The combination of larger medical-related expenditure 
weights for the elderly than for the young, and apparent greater 
price inflation for medical care items than for the overall CPI, 
has given rise to a conventional wisdom that holds that the 


Average annual percent change in the overall 
cp-u and in the medical cri, selected periods, 
1927-96 


Note: Data for the medical cri prior to 1935 are from Elizabeth Langford, 
“Medical Care in the Consumer Price Index, 1935-56,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September 1957, table 1, p. 1055. 


relatively large price increases involving health care items and 
services in the last decade have adversely affected the elderly 
in particular. However, the faster rate of growth of the MCPI 
than of the CPI dates back at least to 1927. Hence, for the many 
years when today’s elderly were younger, they too benefited 
from inflation that was less burdensome than that for the eld- 
erly of their time. Over the entire life cycle, it is not at all clear 
whether today’s elderly cohort is relatively better or worse off 
than earlier or future elderly cohorts. With this caveat in mind, 
we now briefly summarize the existing literature on separate 
price indexes for the elderly.* 

Prior to the introduction of medicare in July 1966, the So- 
cial Security Administration anticipated that the new program 
might have an impact on medical care prices. Therefore, in 
summer 1965, the Administration arranged with BLS to col- 
lect supplementary prices for three surgical procedures and 
two in-hospital medical services that were particularly impor- 
tant to older persons, though not necessarily limited to them. 
The three surgical procedures were cholecystectomy (removal 
of gall bladder), prostatectomy (removal of prostate gland), 
and fractured neck of femur (hip surgery), while the two in- 
hospital services were acute myocardial infarction (treatment 
of heart attack) and cerebral hemorrhage (stroke). Among the 
results of this study, as stated in a report to the President and 
summarized by Dorothy P. Rice and Loucele A. Horowitz, 
was the finding that: 


The index of the five in-hospital surgical and medical procedures 
particularly significant for the aged did not increase as rapidly 
during 1966 as the combined index for physicians’ fees regularly 
priced for the cp1.? 


More recently, in response to a mandate contained in the 
1987 amendments to the Older Americans Act of 1965, BLS 
created an experimental price index for elderly consumers (CPI- 
E). The CPI-E employs differential expenditure weights for the 
elderly (defined as persons aged 62 and older) and the non- 
elderly, based on data from the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey, but assumes that within each category weight, the distri- 
bution of prices, the outlets in which consumers buy, the use 
of coupons, and the availability of discounts, as well as the 
quality of the items purchased, are the same for the elderly 
and the nonelderly.'° From 1982 through 1996, the CPI-E for 
the elderly grew 67.9 percent, while the CPI rose 62.5 percent, 
implying that, over the entire 14-year time span, the CPI had 
an average annual growth rate of 3.53 percent, while the CPI-E 
for the elderly grew at a slightly faster 3.77 percent per 
year.'' The larger health care expenditure weights for the 
elderly, along with greater measured medical price inflation, 
account almost entirely for the difference in growth rates be- 
tween the two series. However, according to the CPI Commis- 
sion, an advisory body to the U.S. Congress, medical care 
prices are likely to have overstated inflation by not fully ac- 


counting for improvements in quality. If this is correct, then, 
as Brent R. Moulton and Kenneth J. Stewart note, “A reduced 
rate of inflation for medical care would mitigate and perhaps 
eliminate any difference between the CPI-E and the official 
CPIs.;."* 

With this information and brief overview of related litera- 
ture as background, we now turn to a discussion of our own 
new research. We begin by focusing on drug prices at the first 
point in the distribution chain, from producers to wholesalers, 
hospitals, and retailers.’ Next, we examine an intermediate 
point, namely, the acquisition prices paid by retail pharmacies 
to wholesalers and manufacturers. And then, we assess prices 
at final points in the distribution chain, from retail pharmacies 
to patients and payors. Because of data limitations, we do not 
examine prices received by mail order pharmacies, which ac- 
count for roughly 9 percent of total prescription dollar sales. 


Producer prices for drugs 


In reporting on prices at the first point in the distribution 
chain—from manufacturers to wholesalers and retailers—BLS 
publishes monthly Producer Price Indexes (PPI’s) for almost 
50 therapeutic classes of prescription pharmaceuticals. Prices 
in these various therapeutic classes have increased at different 
rates. Since 1981, PPI’s for anticoagulants, antiarthritics, and 
systemic anti-infectives, for example, have increased at much 
lower rates than have those for sedatives, central nervous sys- 
tem stimulants and antiobesity preparations, and psycho- 
therapeutics.‘ Because the elderly are likely to have condi- 
tions, diseases, and illnesses that differ from those incurred by 
the nonelderly, there is no a priori reason to expect that the 
price inflation for the basket of drugs used by the elderly has 
occurred at the same rate as that for drugs used by the 
nonelderly. 

IMS America, a firm specializing in sales and marketing data 
for medical and pharmaceutical products, regularly samples 
the prescribing behavior of office-based physicians; results 
from this survey are published in the IMS National Disease 
and Therapeutic Index (NDTI). Based on an extensive sample 
of new prescriptions written by a panel consisting of about 
3,000 physicians, the survey gathers information on such char- 
acteristics as the patient’s age, diagnosis code, drug therapy 
prescribed, concomitant diagnoses, and desired actions; these 
sample NDTI data are then projected by IMS to national 
totals.’ 

NDTI data thus provide information that permits us to com- 
pare the drugs prescribed for use by the elderly with those 
prescribed for younger patients, including differences involv- 
ing brands versus generics. Prescriptions written for the eld- 
erly constitute 18.7 percent of all new prescriptions, while the 
nonelderly account for the remaining, and much larger 81.3 
percent share.'® For both the young and old, the leading thera- 
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| Table 2. | Producer Price Index weights, percent of prescriptions going to the elderly, and Producer Price Indexes for selected 


peutic class is broad- and medium-spectrum antibiotics; drugs 
in this class comprise almost 15.8 percent of new prescrip- 
tions written for seniors, but only 7.4 percent of those written 
for the nonelderly. The most frequent new prescriptions for 
the young include antidepressants, sex hormones, cough and 
cold preparations, and oral contraceptives, while those for the 
elderly include various cardiovasculars (antihypertensives, 
adrenergic blockers, calcium channel blockers, and diuretics), 
as well as glaucoma and cancer therapies. Differences between 
the young and old in the relative utilization of drugs by thera- 
peutic class are considerable. The five therapeutic classes for 
which elderly-nonelderly usage differences are largest are an- 
tibiotics, vaccines, antidepressants, cough and cold prepara- 
tions, and oral contraceptives, for which use by the younger is 
more intense in each case. 

We now turn to price data. The BLS makes publicly avail- 
able the fixed quantity weights it employs in aggregating the 
various therapeutic class-specific price indexes into an over- 
all prescription pharmaceutical PPI. These quantity weights’’ 
are listed in the third column of table 2, while, in the next 
column, we list the percent of all new prescriptions written in 
that therapeutic class that is written for the elderly. In the final 
five columns of table 2, we list the BLS Producer Price In- 
dexes by therapeutic class, annually from 1991 to 1996, nor- 
malized to 100 in 1990. 

According to the table, therapeutic classes in which the eld- 
erly are particularly important consumers are anticonvulsants 
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drugs by therapeutic class, 1990-96 
Standard Coad Biter ote al Producer Price Indexes 
Reanenime Therapeutic class Index | going to the = sa ey 3 
2834- weight’ elderly” 
a Pa FG CUe Ls Ee Fal ee Ga 
102 AADAIGOSICS vane sacesnesnxavescessasesvesxxasscte 11,339 14 106.3 115.7 122.5 128.7 132.1 135.6 
105 ATIAIINTTECS 2 coccnses coos taencseccteeonstee 8,049 17 108.6 116.7 123.2 113.1 114.5 121.8 
107 Anticonvulsants .........:ccsssceeeeeeeeee 2,100 51 A277 125.9 132.7 136.8 142.1 148.3 
109 Systemic antihistamines ...............- 9,336 13 nit ere 121.3 126.5 131.4 135.7, 145.4 
111 Systemic anti-infectives ..... 44,412 10 105.9 111.2 115.9 119.9 123.9 125.8 
118 Bronchial therapy ............ 11,956 19 111.2 122.5 129.0 139.6 145.8 154.2 
119 Cancer therapies ..... 10,079 39 106.0 116.6 120.8 123.4 127.7 132.7 
121 Cardiovascular ..........csse 35,709 42 108.9 116.2 119.5 123.5 127.2 132.9 
125 Cough and cold preparations . 2,501 7 111.3 120.8 128.2 135.6 146.9 157.0 
126 Dermatological preparations ........... 5,237 A 104.8 111.8 118.8 124.2 133.5 140.5 
127 Diabetes therapy .............c:cceseeeeee 1,479 38 107.8 114.7 120.5 124.6 131.0 134.0 
128 Diuretics: 23s oe Sees. 2,512 45 107.3 115.1 122.2 130.6 126.3 136.9 
135 HONIMONOS tek ixcteenatinenes torncscwaxansan 13,047 17 108.7 116.3 122.9 133.5 137.8 137.3 
139 Muscle relaxant ..........::sescseseeeeeees 2,391 8 106.9 114.4 120.8 118.1 116.7 116.4 
141 Nutrients and supplements ............. 427 53 109.2 119.7 129.1 1355 141.8 147.6 
142 Ophthalmic and otic preparations ... 5,437 31 101.1 106.7 107.4 112.6 119.4 119.2 
144 PsychotherapeutiCs .........s.ecesessees 5,873 11 114.4 123.2 129.8 133.0 138.2 144.7 
145 Sedatives'..c.c:c:naeaien cee 902 16 113.9 125.0 128.4 132.3 138.5 141.6 
148 VitAM INS .c.cssaccis. cotteecasersasueenaeete 1,000 3 111.2 115.5 108.9 110.6 114.7 122.7 
198 Miscellaneous pharmaceuticals ..... 21,511 19 108.0 115.6 123.0 119.3 119.0 120.9 
fe ee eee eee 
' Weights are net output value of shipments. Note: pp'’s for sic 2834-116 (antispasmodic and antisecretory) and sic 2834- 
2 Drug mentions for elderly as a fraction of elderly plus nonelderly mentions. 147 (tuberculosis therapy) were not published from 1987 through 1993, and 
Drug mentions for age bracket not recorded in the ims National Disease and thus are ignored here; their percentages going to the elderly were 23 and 16, 
Therapeutic Index are ignored. respectively, while their 1993 pri weights were 11,956 and 1,607. 


(51 percent), cancer therapy products (39 percent), cardio- 
vascular therapy products (42 percent), diabetes therapy (38 
percent), diuretics (45 percent), and nutrients and supplements 
(53 percent), although only for the cancer and cardiovascular 
therapy products are the PPI weights substantial. Therapeutic 
classes in which the elderly account for a relatively low frac- 
tion of consumption include systemic anti-infectives (10 per- 
cent), cough and cold preparations (7 percent), dermatologi- 
cal preparations (7 percent), muscle relaxants (8 percent), and 
vitamins (3 percent). Therapeutic classes with the largest price 
increases since 1990 include cough and cold preparations (57 
percent), bronchial therapy (54 percent), anticonvulsants (48 
percent), systemic antihistamines (45 percent) and psycho- 
therapeutics (45 percent), and, in all cases except anticon- 
vulsants, these are therapeutic classes with disproportionately 
large to average use by the young, rather than by the elderly. 
Those therapeutic classes having the smallest price increases 
since 1990 include muscle relaxants (16 percent), ophthalmic 
and otic preparations (19 percent), miscellaneous prescription 
pharmaceuticals (21 percent), antiarthritics (22 percent), and 
vitamins (23 percent); here, the pattern of relative usage by 
old and young is more mixed. 

To aggregate these various therapeutic class PPI’s to overall 
price indexes, separately for the elderly and the nonelderly, 
we proceed as follows. First, assuming for the moment that, 
within each of the therapeutic classes, old and young face the 
same prices (an assumption we relax in the next section), we 


multiply the BLS therapeutic class quantity weights by the rela- 
tive old-versus-young proportions of 1996 new prescriptions, 
based on NDTI data. We then multiply these therapeutic class- 
specific elderly and nonelderly quantity weights by the pub- 
lished PPI for the appropriate class, normalized to unity in 
1990.'* Finally, we aggregate over the various therapeutic 
classes, and thereby obtain separate prescription pharmaceu- 
tical PPI’s for drugs destined for use by the elderly and the 
nonelderly. Results from this calculation over the 1990-96 
period are summarized in table 3. 

The very striking conclusion that emerges from inspection 
of the table is that, in aggregate, manufacturers’ prices for 
pharmaceutical products destined for use by the elderly 
change at virtually the same rate as those destined for use by 
the nonelderly. By 1996, the PPI over all consumers was 1.330, 
that for the elderly was 1.331, and that for the nonelderly was 
1.329. 

Hence, despite the fact that the elderly and nonelderly dif- 
fer substantially in their usage of drugs from various thera- 
peutic classes, and even though manufacturers’ price changes 
since 1990 have varied considerably among the therapeutic 
classes, there appears to be no price inflation differential 
by age group at the initial point in the distribution chain from 
drug manufacturers, at least in the aggregate. PPI’s for drugs 
destined for use by the elderly grew at rates virtually identical 
to those for the PPI’s for drugs destined for use by the 
nonelderly. 


Retail sell-in prices 


The PPI calculations presented in the previous section are 
based on the assumption that, within each therapeutic class, 
the distribution of prices for products destined for use by the 
elderly is the same as that for products to be used by the 
nonelderly. We now relax that assumption. 

Based on its electronic computer record survey of about 
34,000 retail pharmacies (independents, chains, mass mer- 
chandisers, and foodstores), IMS gathers data on brand and 
generic sales for each chemical compound, as well as on phar- 
macy acquisition prices and pharmacy selling prices for the 
best-selling form, strength, and pack of each product. In addi- 
tion, IMS collects separate retail prices for the best-selling pre- 
sentation of each product by method of payment—cash, med- 
icaid, and private third-party payor. (These data are reported 
by IMS in its publications entitled Retail Perspective and Re- 
tail Methods of Payment.'” ) 

Within each therapeutic class, data are therefore available 
on what drugs were prescribed; whether they were brand or 
generic; the best-selling form, strength, and pack of each prod- 
uct; whether the products were destined for use by the elderly 
or the nonelderly; the “‘sell-in” price to the pharmacy; and the 
“sell-out” prices to consumers and other payors. Here, we fo- 


cus on that point in the distribution chain involving acquisi- 
tion prices paid by retail pharmacies (what IMS calls sell-in 
prices), while in the next section, we focus on retail pharmacy 
sell-out prices to various consumers and payors. Note that 
BLS does not publish any price indexes at this intermediate 
point (sell-in to retail stores) in the distribution chain. We now 
concentrate on three leading therapeutic classes: Broad- and 
medium-spectrum antibiotics, calcium channel blockers, and 
antidepressants. 

As mentioned earlier, there are at least two possible hy- 
potheses concerning differential elderly-nonelderly drug us- 
age within these therapeutic classes. The first is that, for acute 
conditions, physicians will prescribe newer drugs for their eld- 
erly patients, in order to take advantage of superior adverse 
interaction and side-effect profiles, and of the more conve- 
nient dosing permitted by newer products. These newer prod- 
ucts typically command a price premium and experience price 
inflation that is greater than that for older, off-patent generic 
drugs.” To the extent that these assumptions are valid, there- 
fore, we would hypothesize that for medications used to treat 
acute conditions, prices faced by the elderly would tend to 
grow more rapidly than do those for the young. 

The second hypothesis concerns medications used to treat 
chronic conditions. In such cases, it is expected that physi- 
cians would be hesitant to change medications when a par- 
ticular drug regimen is working well. The elderly would, 
therefore, disproportionately use older drugs, which are more 
often available as generics. If this hypothesis is true, drug 
prices within certain chronic areas might be growing less rap- 
idly for the elderly, because prices of generics are known to 
have fallen over the last decade, while prices of brands typi- 
cally have increased.?! 

However, patent protection has expired for only the very 
old drugs. It is well known that, for older but still patent-pro- 
tected drugs, price increases tend to be larger than for younger 
drugs.” Thus, any price inflation differential between old and 
young consumers of both acute and chronic medications will 
depend on the distribution of sales between older drugs with 


Producer Price Indexes for all pharmaceuticals, 
for those destined for use by the elderly, and for 
those destined for use by the nonelderly, 1990-96 
[1990 = 100] 
All For the For the 
Year pharmaceuticals elderly nonelderly 
1.000 1.000 1.000 
1.083 1.083 1.083 
1.160 1.163 1.159 
1.213 1.211 1.213 
1.248 1.247 1.249 
1.287 1.284 1.288 
1.330 1.331 1.329 
Source: See text for details. 
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and without patent protection. Because such a distribution is 
an empirical matter that could vary by therapeutic class and 
change over time, our hypotheses do not have a definitive 
prediction for any elderly-nonelderly price inflation differen- 
tial, but must be examined in the context of the distribution of 
sales between brands and generics in each therapeutic class. 

Among the three therapeutic classes we examine here, we 
expect that the cardiovascular products, such as calcium chan- 
nel blockers, are used predominantly for treatment of chronic 
conditions, while the broad- and medium-spectrum antibiot- 
ics are used primarily to treat acute conditions. In terms of 
protracted use, antidepressants are most likely to fall between 
the antibiotics and the cardiovasculars, because they are used 
to treat both episodic and more chronic forms of depression. 
In all three therapeutic classes, however, it is possible that 
the elderly and nonelderly use drugs for a different set of con- 
ditions. In the case of antidepressants, for example, it is well 
known that physicians frequently prescribe tricyclic antide- 
pressants for “off-label” conditions, such as chronic pain 
syndromes, that are experienced more frequently by the 
elderly. 

With this as background, we begin by examining retail 
pharmacy acquisition (sell-in) costs and price indexes for the 
broad- and medium-spectrum antibiotic class of drugs. As 
seen in the top panel of table 4, retail acquisitions of these 
antibiotics almost doubled from 1990 to 1996, growing from 
$2.1 billion to $3.8 billion. Roughly 90 percent of the retail 
pharmacy acquisition costs are for antibiotics destined for use 
by the young. The overall brand and generic shares for antibi- 
otics are somewhat volatile, ranging from 81 percent and 19 
percent in 1990 to 90 percent and 10 percent in 1993. Over 
the entire study period, the brand share for the elderly grew 
from 82 percent to 91 percent (the generic share fell from 18 
percent to 9 percent), while the brand share for the young 
increased only from 81 percent to 87 percent. The brand share 
for antibiotics hit its peak in 1992-94 at about 89 to 90 per- 
cent (total), and then fell to about 88 percent (total), 87 per- 
cent (young), and 91 percent (elderly) in 1996. Thus, particu- 
larly since 1992-94, use of branded antibiotic products by 
the elderly has grown considerably more rapidly, and to 
greater proportions, than has use of such products by the 
young. This is, of course, consistent with the acute care hy- 
pothesis discussed above. It is also consistent with the notion 
that newer, branded products having higher efficacy in treat- 
ing severe or life-threatening infections, such as pneumonia, 
are increasingly used by the elderly, in part because of the 
phenomenon of increasing bacterial resistance to older 
drugs.” 

We now turn to price indexes, which can be constructed in 
a number of ways. We chose a technique that mimics the BLS 
fixed-weight Laspeyres procedure, using 1990 fixed quantity 
weights, but we also report price indexes based on the 
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Tornquist discrete approximation to the Divisia index calcu- 
lation, which allows for changing market shares.” 

In rows labeled “Laspeyres” in the top panel of table 4, we 
present 1990-96 retail acquisition price indexes for antibiot- 
ics over all consumers (Laspeyres index, total), for antibiot- 
ics destined for use by the young (Laspeyres, Young) and for 
those destined for use by the old (Laspeyres, Elderly).” The 
first, somewhat surprising, result we obtain is that, with the 
Laspeyres index over the entire 1990-96 period, antibiotics 
used by the elderly increase in price by about 12 percent, 
whereas the price increase for the nonelderly is somewhat 
larger at 17 percent. However, if one looks only at estimates 
for 1992 onwards, the reverse occurs—the elderly price in- 
dex for antibiotics increases 11 percent, from 1.009 to 1.121, 
while the index for the nonelderly increases 7 percent, from 
1.096 to 1.173. 

These findings concerning antibiotics are essentially unaf- 
fected when one employs changing share weights and the 
Divisia index. The bottom three rows of the top panel of table 
4 show that, when the Divisia technique is used, the price 
index for antibiotics destined for use by the elderly is 1.07 by 
1996, slightly smaller than the 1.11 for the young. Since 1992, 
however, the corresponding price index for the young has in- 
creased only very slightly (2 percent, from 1.08 in 1992 to 
1.11 in 1996), while that for the elderly has increased consid- 
erably more (7 percent, from 1.00 to 1.07). In part, this old- 
young differential reflects a greater increase in use of newer, 
branded drugs by the old than by the young since 1992, as 
noted above. 

We now turn to retail sell-in prices for antidepressants. Ac- 
cording to the top row of the middle panel of table 4, retail 
sector purchases of these drugs surged by a factor of about 4 
between 1990 and 1996 This is considerably more rapid 
growth than that observed for antibiotics, although, by 1996, 
total retail acquisition expenditures for the two types of drugs 
are about equal at $3.73 billion for antidepressants versus 
$3.77 billion for antibiotics. Antidepressants also are similar 
to antibiotics in that the retail acquisition dollar share for prod- 
ucts destined for use by the young for both classes is about 90 
percent, with a very slight upward trend. A distinctive feature 
of the antidepressant market involves the tremendous growth 
in sales of the newest generation of these drugs, the selective 
serotonin reuptake inhibitors such as Prozac, Zoloft, and Paxil. 
This rapid growth of new, branded products has resulted in a 
sharply declining generic dollar share of retail sector pur- 
chases (from 12 percent in 1990 to 3 percent in 1996), and a 
corresponding increase in the brand dollar share (88 percent 
to 97 percent). In each year between 1990 and 1996, the share 
of retail drug store purchases of generic antidepressants for 
use by the elderly was larger than that for the young; the 1990 
generic shares for old and young were 15 percent and 12 
percent, and by 1996, they had fallen to 5 percent and 3 per- 


Retail pharmacy acquisition (sell-in) costs and price indexes, by therapeutic class, 1990-96 
Class or category 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Antibiotics, broad- and 
medium-spectrum 
Total drug costs (thousands of 
CUNTENTGONANS) || oc. .cccccecceccosnsseceosoes 2,094,060 2,527,380 2,839,640 3,274,900 3,422,040 3,791,320 3,767,950 
Share going to the young............. 891 .890 888 889 885 881 875 
Share going to the elderly ............ -109 110 ada A111 115 .119 125 
Share going for brands, total ........ 814 .846 .892 .897 894 833 .879 
Share going for generics, total ..... -186 154 -108 103 106 167 121 
FOPth: YOUNG) sc .sc5s0:crcsenceseccserees 187 .156 110 105 -109 173 126 
For the elderly ...........ssseceeeeeees piled) 141 094 .088 .088 120 .088 
Laspeyres index, total ............cesee 1.000 1.055 1.087 1.125 1.132 1.096 1.167 
YOUN) tapsestereerstsicnsven 1.000 1.055 1.096 1.135 1.141 1.103 1.173 
Elderlyr::er.-Aaix 1.000 1.056 1.009 1.040 1.060 1.043 1.121 
Divisia index, total .. 1.000 1.055 1.073 1.101 At 12 AAT 1.106 
YOUNG scscrtessstsiosen = 1.000 1.055 1.083 1.112 ted 1.125 1.109 
Bilary ce tesl as ste sssscuk 1.000 1.055 ..995 1.020 1.038 1.056 1.072 
Antidepressants 
Total drug costs(thousands of 
GUITENt GONAIS) nic-eacstrnteseneseenverenseee 940,460 1,047,720 1,402,000 1,715,030 2,396,310 3,064,150 3,730,927 
Share going to the young.. wide .899 .899 -901 -904 -909 .910 .911 
Share going to the elderly ............ -101 -101 .099 .096 .091 .090 .089 
Share going for brands, total ........ 882 .899 -905 .893 935 956 .970 
Share going for generics, total ..... 118 101 .095 -107 .065 .044 .029 
FOX (OE YOUNG) <2jsecccsecectesscvsccoeseos 115 .098 .090 -100 .061 041 .028 
FORMS CI OMY (ios occatselteesses 149 126 138 176 -110 .073 .048 
Laspeyres index, total 1.000 1.077 1.176 1.208 1.228 1.267 1.320 
Young 1.000 1.077 1.176 1.209 1.230 1.269 1.321 
Elderly 1.000 1.074 1.168 1.200 1.209 1.247 1.304 
Divisia index, total .. 1.000 1.077 1.168 1.187 1.190 WUE 1.272 
Young 1.000 1.077 1.169 1.189 1.195 1.224 1.279 
Elderly 1.000 1.076 1.161 1.172 1.145 1.158 1.201 
Calcium channel blockers 
Total drug costs(thousands of 
CUFFONEGONALS)) ..ccrereasenrossscecsncsarease 1,697,136 2,068,896 2,597,408 2,821,445 3,061,874 3,146,177 3,179,213 
Share going to the young............. 546 .560 .566 Aey ds) 577 .580 585 
Share going to the elderly . 454 440 434 425 423 420 415 
Share going for brands, total .... 985 .973 973 928 921 .936 955 
Share going for generics, total ..... 015 .027 .027 .072 .079 .064 .045 
FOF TNO YOUNG <cscronc5cencsnvessscseceore .015 .034 .032 .072 .077 .062 .046 
FOF TNS CIGSNY o..cn..-s0ncse0dcssseavenee .014 .018 .021 .072 .082 .068 045 
Laspeyres index, total ................0 1.000 1.072 Tego 1.178 1.197 1.234 1.267 
Young ...... ~~ 1.000 1.072 1.134 1.175 1.192 1.229 1.261 
Elderly’ 2, cecsrecsssres 1.000 1.072 1.136 1.181 1.203 1.242 1.273 
Divisia index, total .. 1.000 1.061 1.105 1.132 1.087 1.098 1.105 
NOG veractresersix ae 1.000 1.061 1.103 1.130 1.082 1.093 1.100 
REIAGIIY Scare ecetrateesscntievissexersepsvsvaes 1.000 1.061 1.108 1.135 1.094 1.105 1.111 
Note: Laspéyres index employs fixed 1990 weights. Source: See text discussion. 


cent. This differential brand-generic pattern could reflect the 
phenomenon noted above that certain generic tricyclic anti- 
depressants are often prescribed “off-label” to treat chronic 
pain syndromes that occur more frequently with the elderly. 
With respect to price indexes, we first report results based 
on the fixed-weight Laspeyres procedure. According to re- 
sults presented in the middle panel of table 4, the antidepres- 
sant price inflation differential between old and young ap- 
pears to be negligible—by 1996, the Laspeyres index for the 
elderly is 1.30, very slightly less than that for the young at 


1.32. For the Divisia index that takes changing shares into 
account, however, the inflation differential is considerably 
larger, with the 1996 index standing at 1.20 for the elderly but 
at 1.28 for the young. 

The reason underlying this inflation differential is that the 
use of off-patent and generic drugs by the elderly is above 
that of the general population. However, elderly use of some 
newer and still patent-protected branded drugs is about the 
same as, or slightly less than, that of the general population. 
Given these differential brand-generic uses by the elderly and 
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the young, and with generic prices falling while brand prices 
are increasing, the basket of antidepressants destined for use 
by the elderly is growing less rapidly in price than the basket 
destined for use by the young. Moreover, because it employs 
changing shares rather than fixed weights, the Divisia index 
better captures these dynamics. Note that the inflation differ- 
ential would be even larger if the dollar share of generics had 
not been falling; by 1996, this share was 5 percent for the 
elderly and 3 percent for the young, down from 15 percent 
and 12 percent in 1990. 

Next, we turn to the calcium channel blockers, drugs used 
to treat cardiovascular conditions, and having brand names 
such as Cardizem, Norvasc, and Procardia XL. As with the 
antibiotics, retailers have approximately doubled their acqui- 
sition costs of blockers from 1990 to 1996, with total acquisi- 
tion costs of around $3.2 billion in 1996, about 15 percent 
less than those for antibiotics. The elderly share of of the 
blockers, however, is much larger than that for either antibi- 
otics or antidepressants. As shown in the bottom panel of table 
4, the retail acquisition dollar share of calcium channel 
blockers for the elderly is over 40 percent, having fallen 
slightly from 45 percent in 1990 to 42 percent in 1996. The 
brand-generic market share pattern also is different, nor is it 
monotonic over time, reflecting, in part, episodic patent expi- 
rations and generic entry to the market within the 1990-96 
time frame. For the elderly, the generic share increased from 
1 percent in 1990 to 8 percent in 1994, and then fell to about 
4 percent in 1996; for the young, the respective generic shares 
are similar at 2 percent, 8 percent, and 4 percent. 

Because of the relatively small brand-generic differences 
by age group, there is only a negligible difference between 
the elderly and the young in inflation of retail acquisition 
prices for calcium channel blockers. According to the bottom 
panel of table 4, the Laspeyres indexes for the young and the 
elderly are 1.27 and 1.26, while the Divisia indexes are 1.11 
and 1.10. In large part, this similarity in elderly-nonelderly 
price inflation for calcium channel blockers reflects the fact 
that brand-generic consumption differences between the old 
and young are much smaller in any given year for calcium 
channel blockers than they are for either the antidepressants 
or the antibiotics. 

In summary, therefore, over the entire 1990-96 period, re- 
tail acquisition price inflation involving antidepressants des- 
tined for use by the elderly was less than that for the young, 
reflecting greater use of generic drugs by the elderly. For an- 
tibiotics, price inflation has been considerably greater for 
products going to the elderly since 1992, but the differential 
is much smaller over the entire 1990-96 period. Moreover, 
the greater price inflation for antibiotics sold to the elderly 
since 1992 appears to reflect the more rapid growth in the use 
of the newest, branded drugs for which adverse interactions 
with other drugs are fewer, and bacterial resistance is less. 
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For calcium channel blockers, however, the elderly-nonelderly 
inflation differentials are negligible. 

Two other general results are worth noting. First, growth 
over time in the sell-in prices for all three therapeutic classes, 
based on the IMS data employed here, is less than inflation as 
measured by the BLS Producer Price Index, even when the 
Laspeyres methodology is used; the 1990-96 differences be- 
tween the two measures are 1.29 percent per year for antibiot- 
ics, 1.61 percent for antidepressants, and 0.83 percent for cal- 
cium channel blockers.”° This differential could reflect 
different pricing for leading (best-selling) presentations of 
drugs (from IMs data) than for the basket examined by BLS, or 
the fact that prices move differently at this later point in the 
pipeline (sell-in to retail) than monitored by the PPI (sales from 
manufacturers to wholesalers). Moreover, while the PPI prices 
an actual transaction, the IMS reports average acquisition costs 
as prices. In addition, the IMS data include drugs manufac- 
tured in Puerto Rico, which are out of scope for the PPI. How- 
ever, the difference could also reflect a bias the BLS has been 
known to have had in the past in oversampling older branded 
drugs. Recent changes made to the PPI program are likely to 
have reduced this bias.”” 

Second, as table 4 shows, in each case the fixed weight 
Laspeyres price index yields a larger measure of price infla- 
tion than does the corresponding Divisia index. Over all con- 
sumers, for example, the difference is 0.92 percent per year 
for antibiotics, 0.65 percent for antidepressants, and 2.34 per- 
cent for calcium channel blockers. These differences, while 
substantial, are consistent with other findings for prescription 
pharmaceuticals, and highlight the significance of employing 
changing versus fixed weights in any index measure.” 


Retail sell-out prices 


We now examine price growth in the final point of the distri- 
bution chain, that from retail pharmacies to patients and other 
payors. Our research here must be viewed as preliminary in at 
least two respects. First, we have not been able to obtain reli- 
able data that distinguish cash, medicaid, and third-party in- 
surance payments separately for the elderly and the nonelderly 
since 1991.” Our inability to obtain reliable national data is 
unfortunate, for casual empiricism suggests that the elderly’s 
use of third-party payment arrangements to pay for drugs has 
increased more rapidly in the last few years than has that of 
the general population, particularly as the retired have moved 
into medigap managed care arrangements that offer prescrip- 
tion drug benefits. If, in fact, seniors have moved to third- 
party drug payment more rapidly than the young in recent 
years, and therefore are increasingly less affected by higher 
cash prices, then seniors are disproportionately availing them- 
selves of lower managed care prices, resulting in lower drug 
price inflation (but perhaps still higher-than-average price 


1991-96 


Divisia retail sell-in and sell-out price indexes for antidepressants for the young and the elderly and for all consumers, 


levels) than that experienced by the nonelderly. Research on 
_ this issue must be postponed until appropriate data become 
available. 


Second, the IMs sell-out methods of payments data are 


_ based on the best-selling presentation of a particular branded 


or generic drug. Problems emerge in measuring price and 
quantity changes consistently when these leading presenta- 


_ tions change for brands, and even more so, for specific ge- 


_heric manufactures, over the period under consideration. 
_ These problems are particularly evident in our data involving 


the antibiotics and calcium channel blockers, as are related 
problems involving products embodying combinations of 
chemical molecules. In the future, we will be working with 


__ IMS to obtain data on additional presentations for branded and 


generic chemical molecules, as well as information involving 
the combination products. 
For antidepressants, fortuitously, this second problem in- 


| volving leading presentations turns out essentially not to be 


an issue. Thus, we limit this section of the discussion of sell- 
out prices by retail pharmacies to the antidepressant class of 
prescription drugs. Moreover, because reliable method-of- 
payments data are not yet available separately for the elderly 
and the nonelderly, here we simply employ a weighted aver- 
age of prices among cash, medicaid, and third-party payors, 
where the weights are assumed to be the same for the elderly 
and nonelderly.*° 

IMS method of payments data are available only since 1991, 
whereas the sell-in data analyzed in the previous section go 
back to 1990. We therefore begin by re-normalizing the anti- 
depressant sell-in data from table 4 so that the Divisia price 
index for the antidepressant drugs is 1.000 in 1991. Results 


_ of that re-normalization appear in the first three columns of 


table 5. As indicated, from 1991 to 1996, sell-in prices for 
antidepressant drugs destined for use by the elderly increased 
12 percent, while sell-in prices for drugs destined for use by 
the young increased 19 percent. 

In the introductory section of this article, we noted the dra- 
matic change over time in retail methods of payment, away 
from cash and, instead, toward third-party payors. For retail 


Sell-in index Sell-out' index Gross margin index (sell-out/sell-in) 
Year 
Young Elderly Total Young Elderly Total Young Elderly Total 

i et ee ee ee ee Hes 

Se esa wae acauwnes 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 
OS Se stayasee 1.085 1.079 1.084 1.075 1.073 1.075 1.000 1.000 1.000 
HOS scccsccnietaes 1.104 1.089 1.102 1.083 1.076 1.082 981 0.988 0.982 
NGOS sc secensetnstte 1.110 1.064 1.105 1.081 1.073 1.080 984 1.008 0.977 
IO cc saneecstontees 1.136 1.076 1.130 1.114 1.096 1.112 .980 1.018 0.984 
199G | cesstsssecseecs 1.188 1.116 1.181 1.142 1.121 1.140 962 1.004 0.965 


'Sell-out is dollars per daily dose of leading presentation, weighted average over channels, using the same channel weights for the elderly and the young. 


pharmacies, the growth in third-party payment implies deal- 
ing with a more organized and powerful buyer or payor than 
is the typical cash customer. We therefore expect that, over 
the study period, sell-out prices (the sum of copayments and 
third-party reimbursements received by the retail pharmacies) 
have increased less rapidly than have sell-in prices. One very 
simple way of highlighting this difference is to compute a 
“gross margin index,” defined as the sell-out price index di- 
vided by the sell-in price index, where the former incorpo- 
rates data on changing methods of payment over time,*! as- 
sumed to be the same for antidepressants as for all drugs. 

In the second three columns of table 5, we present the 
Divisia price index for retail sell-out, normalized to unity in 
1991, while in the last three columns, we list the gross margin 
index, constructed as outlined in the previous paragraph. Sev- 
eral results are particularly interesting. 

First, as expected, the increased role of third-party payers 
since 1991 has put downward pricing pressure on the retail 
pharmacy sector; while antidepressant prices on a sell-in ba- 
sis increased 18 percent over all customers from 1991 to 1996, 
corresponding sell-out prices increased only 14 percent. Thus, 
gross margins for retail pharmacies selling antidepressant 
products fell 3.5 percent from 1991 to 1996. 

Second, this declining gross margin primarily involved 
sales of antidepressants to the young. The sell-in retail acqui- 
sition prices of these drugs increased 18.8 percent from 1991 
to 1996, while sell-out prices increased 14.2 percent, imply- 
ing a decline of 3.8 percent in gross margins. For the elderly, 
however, the gross margin actually increased very slightly, by 
0.4 percent. 

One reason for this last result is that, as noted earlier, the 
elderly are disproportionately large consumers of generic an- 
tidepressant drugs. A number of studies have documented that 
the retail gross margin on generic drugs is larger, not only in 
percentage terms, but often also in absolute amounts, than is 
the retail margin on branded products;*” that turns out to be 
the case here as well.*? One implication of this larger generic 
retail margin, along with disproportionately great use of ge- 
nerics by the elderly, is that retail pharmacy margins have been 
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under greater downward pressure from nonelderly customers 
than from the elderly. It must be emphasized, however, that 
the calculations underlying table 5 assume that the method— 
of-payments trends are the same for antidepressants as for all 
drugs, and the same for the elderly and the young. If, in fact, 
the elderly are moving into third-party payment arrangements 
for drugs more rapidly than are the young, these gross margin 
differentials between young and old will tend to be overstated. 


Conclusions 


Although BLS publishes an experimental consumer price in- 
dex for the elderly, that index simply reweights the regular 
CPI item strata indexes, based on expenditures on the various 
strata by the elderly. Actual prices faced by the elderly, as 
well as substrata weights, are assumed to be the same for the 
elderly and the nonelderly in this experimental price index. 

Prescription drugs are likely to be one case in which within- 
stratum consumption patterns of the elderly differ consider- 
ably from those of the nonelderly. Thus, our purpose in this 
article has been to examine whether prescription drug price 
inflation in the 1990s has differed between the elderly and the 
nonelderly, when age-related substrata variations in consump- 
tion are taken into account. 

We have examined prices at three alternative points in the 
distribution chain. Our first finding is that, at the initial point 
in the distribution chain involving manufacturers’ sales to 
wholesalers, retailers, and hospitals (transactions monitored 
by various pharmaceutical PPI’s), there is essentially no age- 
related aggregate price inflation differential, despite very sig- 
nificant variations in the baskets of drugs destined for use by 
the elderly and the nonelderly. 

A second finding focuses on an intermediate point in the 
distribution chain, involving acquisition prices of retail phar- 
macies for purchases primarily from wholesalers; these retail 
sell-in transactions take place at a theoretical point between 
the PPI and the CPI, and thus are not monitored by BLS price 
measurement programs. Here, we find one therapeutic class 
(antibiotics) in which prices appear to rise more rapidly for 
the elderly, especially since 1992, one class (antidepressants) 
in which prices appear to rise less rapidly for the elderly, and 
one class (calcium channel blockers) in which there is essen- 
tially no difference. This suggests that no general age-related 
pattern of price inflation differentials for prescription phar- 
maceuticals is likely to emerge. Instead, the empirical signifi- 
cance of brand versus generic consumption, of the use of new 
versus old drugs, and of age-related quality attributes (once- 
a-day versus multiple daily dosages, the extent of adverse in- 
teractions with other medications, the frequency and serious- 
ness of side effects) must be examined on a class-by-class 
basis before any general conclusions can be reached. More- 
over, because of substantial innovations and rapid market 
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changes in the pharmaceuticals industry, there is no reason 
why one would expect any such conclusions to be stable over 
long periods. 

A third finding involves ee by retail pharmacies to con- 
sumers and other payors. Here, we have data from only the 
antidepressant therapeutic class, and find that, over all age 
groups, retail pharmacy sell-out prices have fallen about 3.5 
percent since 1991, due in part to the growth of managed care 
with prescription drug benefits. In terms of retail margins, 
young patients appear to have enjoyed most of the benefits of 
this increased power of managed care over time, at the ex- 
pense of the retail pharmacy sector. For the elderly, prices of 
antidepressants have risen slightly, reflecting, in part, the fact 
that the elderly are disproportionately large users of generic 
drugs, whose retail margins tend to be greater than those of 
branded products. 

A number of caveats are worth noting. First, to the extent 
that the elderly are enrolling in-third party arrangements with 
drug benefits (such as HMO medigap programs) at a more rapid 
rate than are the young, the retail gross margin differential 
will tend to be overstated, as will growth in sell-out prices for 
the elderly. 

Second, a useful extension of our empirical analysis would 
involve the introduction of mail order sales into our analysis. 
Although mail order sales are currently only about 9 percent 
of all prescription drug dollar sales, mail order is a rapidly 
growing segment of the pharmaceuticals market, and, in part 
because of its emphasis on chronic medications, is apparently 
one in which the elderly are disproportionately represented.** 
We expect that excluding mail order prescription drug sales 
from our analysis most likely results in our overstating over- 
all price growth for the elderly. 

Third, we have made no attempt here to adjust estimated 
price inflation differentials for variations in the quality of the 
products used by the elderly and the young, nor have we linked 
prices of generics at entry with previous prices of their pat- 
ented antecedents. It is possible, of course, that our findings 
on differential price inflation for the young and the old in sev- 
eral therapeutic classes could be entirely reversed were qual- 
ity adjustments taken into account. Adjusting price changes 
and price differentials for quality changes is therefore an im- 
portant issue meriting further research. 

Finally, an implicit assumption in the present analysis is 
that the elderly are homogeneous. It is possible, of course, 
that there are more differences within the elderly than there 
are between the elderly and the young. Is income or expendi- 
ture inequality greater among the elderly than between the 
young and elderly? Clearly, the formulation of appropriate 
public policy involving the elderly depends, in part, on ad- 
dressing the “within versus between” issue.* (In a somewhat 
different context, involving other products, Robert Michael 
reports greater variation in expenditures within various de- 


mographic groups than between them.*°) Examining the vari- 
ability in health expenditures and in price inflation for health- 
related items within the elderly demographic group is there- 
fore also a topic worthy of further attention.*’ 0 
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BLS completes major expansion 
of industry productivity series 


Complete coverage of manufacturing 


and retail trade industries 


highlights a new database made possible 
by increases in data availability in recent years 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLs) has ex- 
panded its database of labor productivity 
series and, in the process, has increased 
its industry coverage within most sectors of the 
economy. The new data provide complete cover- 
age in manufacturing and retail trade for all three- 
and four-digit industries.! Coverage also has in- 
creased substantially in the mining and service 
industries. 

BLS has produced measures of labor produc- 
tivity at the industry level for many years. In 
1940, Congress authorized that productivity stud- 
ies be conducted on a continuing basis. From 
1940 to 1997, the number of industries for which 
series were published increased steadily to 180.* 
As recently as 1997, many industries were still 
not covered by the program, due to lack of ad- 
equate basic data. However, major advances in 
data collection over the last 10 to 15 years have 
increased the amount of data available to mea- 
sure labor productivity for industries. This pro- 
vided an impetus for the major expansion. 

One of the most important advances is the 
large increase in the number of Producer Price 
Indexes (Pri’s) developed by the sis Industrial 
Prices and Price Indexes program.’ This devel- 
opment greatly enhanced the industry productiv- 
ity program because it made the following BLs 
goals more feasible: 

e provide more productivity and related data to 
the public; 

¢ present a more comprehensive data set featur- 
ing measures for all industries within as many 
sectors as possible; 


e incorporate aggregates of the industry series 
as part of the measures for the private non- 
farm business sector; and 

e provide a database that can be used to research 
productivity trends and the factors underlying 
them 


With these goals, BLs established an intensive 
project to increase significantly the coverage of 
its industry labor productivity series. 

Coverage of the four-digit industry productiv- 
ity series has expanded to include all 457 manu- 
facturing industries, as well as 92 nonmanu- 
facturing industries. At the three-digit level, 140 
manufacturing and 62 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries are covered. Historical data on the new in- 
dustry series are available from 1987 through 
1996. These data were first introduced in a press 
release (USDL 98-310) on July 23, 1998. Data pre- 
sented here include updates and revisions that 
supersede those series. 

This article provides an overview of the data 
in the new database and examines some highlights 
of the 1987-96 productivity trends. Appendix A 
explains the methodology and data employed to 
construct the series. 


Details on the database 


The new database contains labor productivity and 
the underlying output and labor input measures 
for 549 four-digit industries and 202 three-digit 
industries as defined in the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual (sic).* There are also eight 
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series available at the two-digit sic level.° In manufacturing, 
all of the three-digit industries are aggregations of the under- 
lying four-digit industry measures. In nonmanufacturing sec- 
tors, some of the three-digit industries were calculated directly 
at that level. In addition, aggregates of two or more four-digit 
or three-digit industries are available for a group of 33 com- 
bination industries. For example, red meat products (sic 
2011,13) is a combination industry that is an aggregate of the 
four-digit industries—meatpacking plants (sic 2011) and sau- 
sages and other prepared meats (sic 2013). 


Employment coverage of productivity series. With the ex- 
pansion of the BLs industry productivity database, the detailed 
industry series now cover 54 percent of the employment of 
the private nonfarm business sector. (See table 1.) However, 
the proportion of industry employment covered varies by sec- 
tor. Detailed industry productivity measures now cover 73 
percent of employment in the overall goods-producing sec- 
tor. The coverage in manufacturing is complete, and the cov- 
erage in mining is very high (96 percent). However, the con- 
struction sector is not covered at all. Industry productivity 
measures cover 47 percent of employment in the service-pro- 
ducing sector. Within this sector, retail trade has complete 
coverage and communications has 98 percent coverage. Pro- 
ductivity measures cover 78 percent of utilities, while cover- 
age in transportation is 57 percent. Coverage is lowest for 
finance, insurance, and real estate (19 percent); services (16 
percent); and wholesale trade (2 percent). 

In the sectors that still have low coverage, the develop- 
ment of measures is prevented by the lack of adequate basic 
data and, in some cases, serious conceptual issues. For ex- 


Employment coverage of BLS industry 
productivity statistics by industry group, 
1996 
Employment 
Industry coverage 
(percent) 
Private nonfarm BUSINESS ..........scsceeseereeseesees 54 
Goods-—producing 73 
Mining .............. 96 
Manufacturing 100 
Gontract.constructioniati.sis.cccsctes contac 0 
Servics—prodicing "..4i.1.. nated 47 
AVF YSPON TALON ooo. tas ccncscccuxesceesaseemeteoenneeeee 57 
GOmMUNICatlons | ...¢..s:cvsteeseeeceesexevesneraceeces 98 
UUIMeS Naa racer ee eo arenes 78 
MR UDS adi wxsct be essnconzichcnneds atic cece austere 78 
Wholesale trade ............cccccscesesseeseeesenes 2 
Retail trade. sccccscsisceuessccasecesouteeee 100 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ........... 19 
SEIVICES (... ssa mheccsmnnseactn reremeeee cranes 16 
Note: Data are for the nonfarm business sector; general government, 
owner-occupied housing, and nonprofit organizations are excluded. 


See 
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ample, significant impediments to the development of output 
measures in some industries include the lack of consistent his- 
torical data, especially adequate price indexes, and the lack 
of a well defined and measurable concept of output. Obtain- 
ing a reliable measure of output can be particularly difficult 
in some service industries in which the output of the service 
depends, in part, on the participation of the consumer, or in 
which an increase in the number of transactions may be linked 
to a decrease in the quality of service provided. Medical and 
educational services are examples of areas in which it is not 
always clear whether the preferred measure should focus on 
the quantity of services (transactions), or on the actual out- 
comes of those services.° 


Publication criteria. The industry productivity indexes are 
developed from secondary data sources that have been com- 
piled for purposes other than productivity measurement. Be- 
cause of this, BLs staff evaluated the reliability of the produc- 
tivity measures and the components of those measures. 

The industry series that did not meet the criteria are not 
published. The staff considered several indicators in assess- 
ing the reliability of these series. The indicators included: the 
employment level for each industry; the standard deviation of 
the annual percent changes in labor productivity for the 1987— 
96 period for each industry; the percent of products covered 
by ppi’s (for each manufacturing industry); the percent of the 
value of shipments, at the product class level, that was not 
reported by the Census Bureau and therefore had to be esti- 
mated (for each manufacturing industry); whether the aver- 
age annual growth rate of labor productivity for the 1987-96 
period was below —2.0 percent; the relative standard error of 
the industry value of shipments from the Census Bureau for 4 
different years; and information from the Bis Office of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics about industries with 
potential problems in unpublished employment and hours 
data. 

Ultimately, BLs selected the employment size of the indus- 
try and the standard deviation of the 1987-96 annual produc- 
tivity changes as the most appropriate criteria for determin- 
ing if the productivity series for an industry is unreliable.’ 
This does not mean that all industries meeting the publication 
criteria are completely free of problems. For example, some 
industries that met the criteria are based on output concepts 
that still are being discussed by researchers active in this field. 
Further research could result in changes in the methodology 
for these industries. 

Most of the productivity indexes developed for each sec- 
tor satisfied the publication criteria and are published. In the 
nonmanufacturing sector, 61 of the 92 four-digit industries 
and 47 of the 62 three-digit industries are published. In the 
manufacturing sector, 294 of the 457 four-digit and 122 of 
the 140 three-digit industries are published. The series for 
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chart 2. | Percent of employment in industries with rising productivity, 1987-96 
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Industry Productivity Series 


Changes in output per hour, output, and employee hours for selected three-digit industries, 1987-96 


Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
1996 
Industry 
sc code Grneunds' | Output perhour | Output Enelayas 
Mining 
102 GOPDEN OFS ia tessacescnsrnesceessecnateuns sesenstentaetnet escceanneavaneennanat 16 1.6 46 2.9 
104 Goldia@nd)silveriOres itis -ncesccnccce-cxcees-coceceracoucnesceasteettcccusrvents 20 3.4 76 4.0 
122 Bituminous coal and lignite Mining ..............:ccecseceeceeeeeseeees 90 6.1 1.0 4.8 
131 Crude petroleum and natural GAS .......:cccssseeseseeeereneseseee 143 2.6 -9 3.5 
142 Crushed and broken Stone ..........scscsceceseesceseeerereeeneneneaencaene 40 8 1.2 4 
Manufacturing 

201 IMG@at DIOCLICIS sc505..<cvcscteces az scscsentnss esebeuanace-ncsevarentesonameseanes 481 -3 2.3 2.6 
202 Daiify PrOGUGts iA ecnseocvoctcscstusssancacccerstcalesasencraeieaeeatetaeeeeerne 144 Wet 5 -1.1 
203 Preserved fruits and vegetables .........ssssscceeserensesseresaeees 237 1.0 1.7 ah 
204 Grain Mill PrOGUCKS ccd. c0s:vcsccssncteecx-sesesecvaceaxedsaentenasvssomneeceaee 127 8 1.3 5 
205 Bakery Products ..........scssssessesserees res 210 -5 -7 —.2 
206 Sugar and confectionery products . Hea 99 1.3 1.6 3 
207 Fait Anil O1IS esses eee ca ce ncccenciak doe tinccssensostaetemttrsesnssonereenere 31 1.2 1.0 -.2 
208 BQ@VOFAGOS ..ie.2 oS. cesetcnects onsocaees Gaeeteoreavessctweubetetresnaleagiensemne 179 3.4 2.2 -1.2 
209 Miscellaneous food and kindred Products ...........csscceseeedee 186 8 2.2 1.4 
211 GCIGAL ORES oc. 5u.-ce cosets nceeuscostbartenare coon: ctumenasr uct accconetteeoaes 28 4.4 7 -3.6 
221 Broadwoven fabric Mills, COtON .............ssessceesceereeseeeeeseeee 75 3.6 -A -3.6 
222 Broadwoven fabric mills, MANMAAE .........0cesesercesserseeees 66 47 tee 3.4 
224 Narrow fabricimillS)cder-vsecse-csaeeestececumr sett oesennas cosantceekexs cance 21 2 1.3 -1.4 
225 KAMAN G INS oss cavaccaes wateee seosxece sens casvasevevacvaseeneseesercenrsnes 180 47 2.2 2.3 
226 Textile finishing, ExCept WOO! ..........escessesseesseceeesetectseeeeeeeeee 69 -2.5 -1.1 1.4 
227 Carpets and TUGS 'si<sceccscchessevenccocsaexansscsenstssrncvassonrsvacesaaeras 61 Ai 3 2 
228 Yarnand'thread mills i raxccccccccecara:cersvercessconcevracssueesnarervectes 87 4.3 1.2 -3.0 
229 Miscellaneous textile QOOUS ..............scseecesseeseseerseseeseeeeeee 51 2.5 2.2 -3 
231 Men’s and boys’ Suits ANd COatS ............sscsesccesesesseessseeeeeaes 33 —4 -6.5 -6.1 
232 Men’s and boys’ furnishings ............-ccscsccsssscsssersssescerenseaeees 224 3.3 -.3 3.5 
233 Women’s and misses’ OUtCrWEAL ...........:cssesseseseeasesceeseeeee 255 4.2 A) -3.5 
234 Women’s and children’s undergarments .. 41 6.2 -5 -6.3 
235 Hats, caps, and millinery ...............:..eceeee 19 -2.3 at 3.1 
238 Miscellaneous apparel and accessories .. 34 2.2 —.3 -2.4 
239 Miscellaneous fabricated textile products . 221 “fh 2.3 1.6 
241 LOGGING Facescecencenseneavecmusyrettance cecuatondsznueren 80 -1.7 -2.0 -4 
242 Sawmills:and Planing MINS | c-c<..c:.ns5.cssasecvesereconseoasteanesconrnere 182 1.5 4 1.1 
243 Millwork, plywood, and structural members .............:00e0 288 -9 -1 8 
244 Wood Containers <ccccccuesscccessseneqarectrauseacesseatre 53 uf 3.4 2.6 
245 Wood buildings and mobile homes 89 -3 2.5 2.9 
249 Miscellaneous Wood products ............:ccsccesscesseeeesesreeenseeeeee 89 1.5 1.7 2 
251 HOUSEHOIGPUNMIRUNG: cccsreccoses.seecsucesssccstnwowenctonsccausscommerenes 275 2.3 8 15 
252 OPPIGO TUL RUTG 'cccccscscxccsccvscescaasssconcvscssssescavecessbaseessaeeeeeee 62 ke -6 1.3 
253 Public building and related furniture .............cssssseseeseeeseeee 43 6.7 11.8 47 
254 Partitions aiid f1XtureS: «...:.<c0ccsesecscocecsacescrevssevencsivaeverecmneeras 85 -.3 1.4 ies 
259 Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures .........sesesseseeeneereees 38 1.4 17 3 
261 PUPP S Sieteyccccncecesesuesonscecocnsuseccvasesracseuusvertererescter taal teeter 13 3.2 1.3 -1.8 
262 PADSIIINS Is cec-csncnssnnssvacvaceuesthcanessucocsonveaadss cash ucty hte 161 1.3 Sy -8 
263 PaBeoOare MUMS -..2<.cccosvccoscsovceroseesaceseucsevusussvaccvastteeenee 50 1.9 1.2 -—7 
265 Paperboard containers And DOXES ............sessscesceseeceseereeees 218 oh 1.6 9 
267 Miscellaneous converted paper Products ............:sesseeeeere 240 1.5 1.8 3 
271 NOWSPADELS a csscccvessscccessassehteoseienhteb ve nsoescenonsanseseceeseantineae 442 -2.8 3.5 -7 
272 Periodicals ...... he 132 -1.1 -4 rif 
273 BOOKS irerccthencecstrsceserenesen sete 125 at 1.4 1.4 
274 Miscellaneous publishing .............sscsssscesscscsesecescecesensacensnes 86 -8 5 1.2 
275 Comimerctal printhng ...:::.ccastercsetectnccensosseccnsonsccossnsecauteeeene 564 9 1.9 9 
276 Manifold BUSINESS fOrMS ........sesescscecececessscsssesseeceesseaencenees 44 -3.2 4.4 -1.2 
277 GOST CANES n.25..2.scecccaseneeceesenemnnttswssneuscassasseeesce meee 27 -9 9 1.9 
278 Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING ............::s:sssceseeeseeeseseeeseeeeeeees 66 1.6 8 -7 
279 Printing trade SOrviceS <...ccczsrsceredastecsnsnsacstessseccsasteepeeeee 52 2.7 13 -1.3 
281 Industrial inorganic ChEMICAIS ............sccesecesecsseeseceeesenceeees 83 1.1 mY -4 
282 Plastics materials and Synthetics ............cccsssccsesesesseeseeeeees 159 2.5 2.0 -5 
283 DUS rccencncnssteneantcnenversctaceestacvoresseerereseeeem ere etre mtennccomae 259 1.4 
284 Soaps, cleaners, and toilet QOOdS ..........scsssesesseseseeeseeseneaees 154 2.2 
285 Paints.and allied products iz... .:.cicccsccnccosse.seese. coerce sone 
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[eS eE Continued—Changes in output per hour, output, and employee hours for selected three-digit industries, 1987-96 


Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
1996 = 
sic code Industry employment Empl 
(thousands)! | Output per hour? Output oh eS 
— = 
286 INGUStrial'OFGANIC CHEMICAIS: .......sccs..cccececcassecseercessscaseracces 144 -0.2 -0.4 -0.2 
287 Agricultural chemicals ..............::.0+ 52 1.2 eh 5 
289 Miscellaneous chemical products ... 93 Let 9 —.1 
291 Petroleum refining .............cscecceeeseeee 100 4.0 1.3 2.5 
295 Asphalt paving and roofing materials ............ 27 AS 1.7 2 
299 Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products .... 14 -1.6 8) 7255 
301 Tires and inner tubes ...........:cceseesceseeeeeeeeeeees 80 3.7 2.8 —9 
305 Hose and belting and gaskets and packing... 68 8 3.3 PAs 
306 Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c. ............ 113 2.1 2.9 8 
308 Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c wai 714 2.5 48 2.2 
314 Footwear, xCept rubDeM ..c..ccccecssseveeessvencsscenscescecscuseseesasiaee 45 2.6 4.6 -7.0 
316 BEL CSES ACS ct or oelesan. bak caseepaeweke ees equn ton buchasacnensberccbemecernesss 11 9 6 —.3 
317 Handbags and personal leather goods .. ae 11 -1.9 -6.5 4.7 
321 Fede LASS 5 See ea otc cnas dens snensenecroes “cbs 16 HS) 8 4 
322 Glass and glassware, pressed or DIOWN .........:::sseeeeeeeeeeee 72 2.2 4 -1.8 
323 Products of purchased Glass .........c.::.ssceseocssssesereseeoveresees 60 25 4.4 1.8 
324 Cement, hydraulic ................ 17 2.8 1.4 -1.4 
325 Structural clay products .... 33 2.0 4 -1.6 
326 Pottery and related products .................04 40 2.0 2.9 9 
327 Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products ...... 212 8 1.0 2 
329 Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products . 74 1.2 1.3 J 
331 Blast furnace and basic steel products ......... oa 240 4.9 3.7 -1.1 
332 lroniand steel fOUNGIIES: .........:::.-s-cccseccssessecoseccsacessneseoscasene 129 1.6 2.0 3 
333 Pri at y NOMPETTOUS IMCtANS | cicseccaccce-eececccnesesarnceeerecccnerencenee 40 1.2 1.0 —2 
335 Nonferrous rolling ANd Crawing .........:cecssesseseseesseseeeeseesene 168 4 -.1 —5 
336 Nonferrous foundries (CastingS) ............:.::esceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 89 2.3 3.0 af 
339 Miscellaneous primary metal products ... 29 4.6 6.1 1.5 
341 Metal cans and shipping containers ....... 39 5.0 aif 41 
342 Cutlery, handtools, and hardware ...... 125 1.8 1.2 —6 
343 Plumbing and heating, except electric ... 58 1.9 1.2 —7 
344 Fabricated structural metal products ...... 439 af 1.5 8 
345 Screw machine products, bolts, etc. .. 101 11 2.2 11 
346 Metal forgings and stampings ......... 253 1.4 2.8 1.4 
347 Metal services, 1.€.C. .......sceeeeee ois 133 2.7 4.8 2.0 
348 Ordnance and accessories, 1.0.0: ....sccecesecessesseecteeeesecneee 48 -1.5 -6.6 5.2 
349 Miscellaneous fabricated metal products ............:::cceseeeee 254 9 PAU LEP 
351 Engines and turbines ..........:cseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 84 3.6 2.6 -9 
352 Farm and garden machinery .............. 99 3.5 4.3 af 
353 Construction and related machinery .. 232 2.4 3.8 1.3 
354 Metalworking machinery ...............-2++ 346 ules) 3.0 1.4 
355 Special industry machinery ...... =a 178 3.4 5:3 1.8 
356 General industrial Machinery ..........:scscceseceeeeecesereeeeceeeeeees 257 11 2.6 1:5 
358 Refrigeration and service MACHhINETY ...........sseseeeeeeeeteeeees 205 ES 3.6 2.0 
359 Industrial machinery, N.€.C. ...........+ nae 349° 4.0 5.7, ers 
361 Electric distribution EQUIPMENT ..............eseesesseeteeetseteeeteeees 82 4.2 ct 2.4 
362 Electrical industrial apparatus «00.0.0... ceeeseeseseseeeeeeseeeeees 156 4.9 3.5 -1.3 
363 Household appliances ............:eseeeee 121 2.7 1.6 -1.1 
364 Electric lighting and wiring equipment 178 1.8 Vall —7 
366 Communications equipment .............. 269 7.4 7.1 -.3 
369 Miscellaneous electrical equipment and supplies 153 2.3 1.5 -8 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ..........::sceccsseeeseeee 963 4 2.2 1.8 
372 Aircraft and parts .........cccceeeeeee 460 1.3 -2.9 4.1 
373 Ship and boat building and repairing .. 157 4 -1.6 -1.7 
374 Railroad equipMent............cceseseseneeee 36 4.3 8.4 3.9 
375 Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts .............+. 22 2.4 9.7 7.2 
376 Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts .. 90 Pal —6.2 -8.7 
381 Search and navigation equipment.......... 161 4.0 4.1 77 
382 Measuring and controlling devices .. 297 4.6 4.2 —4 
384 Medical instruments and supplies ... 268 3.8 6.2 2.3 
385 Ophthalmic goods ..........cesessseeseceneees ae 36 73 6.7 -6 
Photographic equipment and Supplie@s ............esseseeceeeseees 85 2.9 vA 2.6 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated Ware ..........cccsceseseeeeeeseneeee 49 4 -5 -8 
Musical instrument .........:eeeeesceeeees 16 -2.6 -4 2.3 
SPARE TE seen Aan cec ea arnce sh crop reaseieasxaes 114 2.0 4.0 1.9 
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Industry Productivity Series 


Table 2. | Continued—Changes in output per hour, output, and employee hours for selected three-digit industries, 1987-96 


Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
1996 rae 

sic code Industry employment 2 Employee 

(thousands)! eine inichigs beirut Sone 
395 Pens, pencils, office, aNd art SUPPIICS ...........esccsceerceseeeeeee 31 4.2 3.5 -0.7 
396 Costume jewelry and notions ...........:ceceseesseeseeseeeceeseneteeers 24 4.0 3 -3.6 
399 Miscellaneous Manufactures ..........csceeceseescesscsreereseneeees 153 1.4 2.5 11 

Transportation 
431 UW'S: Postal SOnviGeS siccattccsaevecsdeectecsccewceceenececscraternevaseenes 856 Ae) Ne 1.2 
Communications 
481 Telephone COMMUNICATIONS ...........::ceseeseeseeeeceseeeseneeeereneees 898 5.5 5.7 it 
483 Radio and television broadcasting stations ... Sede 243 a) te 6 
484 Cable and other pay television stations .............::cceseeesee 171 -2.3 3.2 Sf 
Trade 
521 Lumber and other building materials dealers ............:2:+++- 546 1.6 4.0 2.3 
523 Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores ............... 70 er 1.0 -1.0 
525 Hardware Stores: ccis5: Maseskexseteaneguswessesssecs cxesetaeees 181 2.0 1.9 -1 
526 Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores .. 98 1.9 dee -7 
531 Department stores .. 2,388 1.3 4.2 2.8 
533 Variety Stores © csvoiccs nace caesvopseeeescaeee azehere 140 6.4 —6 -6.6 
539 Miscellaneous general merchandise stores .. 208 5.6 5.4 -.2 
541 GIOGEIy SONOS tic. -.:-scv-ssivecsersnesctstsneesnecreenies 3,141 -1.3 0 1.3 
542 Meat and fish (seafood) markets . a 59 -1.6 -3.4 -1.9 
546 Retail bakeries ............seecseeee sees 213 -2.8 -1.8 1.0 
551 New and used Car dealers ...........:.scceccesseescesessseeesenseneensees 1,032 8 1:9 11 
553 Auto and home Supply Stores ..........:::csseceseceesseseeeeneeeseneeee 411 6 2.3 ler] 
554 Gasoline service stations......... me 698 ale) 11 -4 
561 Men’s and boys' wear stores . Rane 85 2.9 —6 -3.3 
562 Women’s clothing stores ....... Ba 314 3.0 —4 -3.3 
565 Family Clot IMG iStOre tics cccucestsncccnceenasecessasscepssnnsecexseearersenees 349 3.0 6.0 2.9 
566 SNOGE'SUOTES Ae eon cctuas stew evesuags sancnaetnecsxanens Gareveavaesensncemeens 200 3.1 A -2.0 
569 Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores .. 102 1.6 5.1 3.4 
571 Furniture and homefurnishings stores ............. wee 570 1.9 2.6 Te 
572 Household appliance Stores ...........:ccccsscescessessceeeeseeseeneees 87 2.8 1.3 -1.4 
573 Radio, television, computer, and music stores .............:+++ 444 Tet 11.9 4.5 
581 Eating and drinking places ...........:cescesseesseeeeeeee a5) 7,737 —.2 1.7 1.9 
591 Drug and proprietary stores . 624 6 1.2 6 
592 Liquor Stores ...........::ccsceseeeee 137 LAU -1.6 -2.6 
593 Used merchandise stores ............008 175 —4 37 4.1 
594 Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 1,135 1:8 3.6 1.8 
596 Nonstore retailers ..........sssescsseeeenee ery 558 2.9 47 1.8 
598 FUCHS AIGLS crac ten nan, ecepsteccbossccectucnseretosseuin ese ver uenceutnarere 103 -14 -2.1 -1.1 
599 Fetal SIO SS G:C oe ccenncttores Gesaecacncassssevcensveateskeeceadatcoeeaaeeen 635 2.7 4.4 Lys 
Finance and services 
602 Gommerclal DANKS x ausscocsecescsearssnsndrancsvanternseimaaareaneeoreae 1,466 3.1 2.1 -9 
701 Hotels and motels ...........:ssceccssescesseseecees 1,694 1.0 2.7 Lard 
721 Laundry, cleaning, and garment services . ‘s 524 9 1.4 Bs) 
722 Photographic studios, portrait ...............-.- ae 91 2.3 6.1 3.7 
723 Beauty SHODS ic. sors -scescnchomspeners ee 716 5 1.9 1.4 
724 Barbershopsie..ccc:caeactoseiee treats cie voseeseni oneness Sep 58 2.3 -1.6 3.8 
726 Funeral services and crematories ...........:::000+ ate 104 -3 1.4 17 
753 Automotive repair shops ............. wae 891 1.4 3.2 1.8 
783 Motion picture theaters: <2. sice ccancserassccannsacetansecececcneneee 121 J 1.5 1.5 
Combination industries 

12 (GOS) AAG aes ceresasannnccconstcstersescaccbaumacssscvstanecromeonee terete nee 96 6.0 Ww ~4.7 
13 Oll'and'gas extraction sc.ccsscccteeee pottete Laer 317 te -9 -2.0 
14 Nonmetallic minerals, except fuel ............ssccseseseeseseeeeeeees 106 ) 4 0 
211,2,3 TOBacoo Products irecsc.sbcaeeorcenceecaeenencerne ee mene 34 4.0 5 -3.3 
211,3 Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco ...........:s+s+eseseees 31 41 5 -3.4 
221,2 Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics ............ssesesesesees 141 4.3 ad -3.5 
261,2,3 Pulp, paper, and paperboard Mills ...........csessssceseseeeeeseeseeee 223 1.8 9 -8 
491,2,3 Gass and electric Utlities 5. ocexsceksceetacesssannnacreastoscsseesnacceann 697 3.6 2.0 -1.6 
491,3(PT) Electric utilities* .......... cis 519 4.3 2.6 -1.6 
492,3(PT) Gas Wtilies Sac, 5.2 trecpertoctensstact sine nncoavanteSaasetnaae eee 178 1.5 2 -1.3 
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Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
sic code poor epseyihens ° P Emoloves 
(bccn? utput per hou Output site 
——— \ 

54 EONS EMIS ere tesa oes « Sees vsvnsesaet rs wis sabe ge odatshesuassvacacnsecs 3,610 -1.3 -0.1 1.2 
56 Apparel and accessory stores ..... ae 1,156 2.9 2.3 —5 
57 Home furniture, furnishings, and equipment stores 1,101 4.0 5.9 1.8 
§72,3 Appliance, radio, television, and computer stores ...... 531 6.4 9.8 3.2 
58 Eating and drinking places ............esseseseeeseseeeeeeees aes 7,737 -.2 iA 1.9 
723,4 Beauty and barber SHOPS ...........sscesssseseseseseeceeseeeescneseeeees 774 Tf 1S 8 


1 Employment figures are based primarily on data from the Bis Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) program and the Current Population Survey 
(cps). 


? Output per hour of all persons is used for all trade and services industries 
except sic 531 and sic 551. "All persons" include self-employed and unpaid 
family workers as well as employees. 


3 Employee hours in sic 431 are based on the number of full-time-equivalent 
employee years, as reported in the U.S. Postal Service budget. Full-time-equiva- 


industries not passing the publication criteria are available 
from BLs upon request. 


Productivity trends, 1987-96 


Overall database. The wide range of productivity perfor- 
mance among all the industries for which BLs produces pro- 
ductivity series is depicted in chart 1. The chart shows the 
distribution of productivity growth rates for the 1987-96 pe- 
riod for all nonduplicated industries in the database (that is, 
all four-digit industries and all three-digit industries for which 
component four-digit series have not been computed). Despite 
the wide range of performance, a strong central tendency can 
be seen; almost half the industries had growth rates in the range 
between 0.0 and 3.0 percent. 

The productivity trend for the 1987-96 period was posi- 
tive for the majority of industries. Industries with rising pro- 
ductivity accounted for 68 percent of the employment of the 
industries measured. However, the proportion of industries 
experiencing productivity growth varied by sector. Chart 2 
shows the percent of employment in industries with rising 
productivity. 

For example, in the mining sector and the transportation 
sector, productivity rose in industries accounting for 99 per- 
cent of employment. In communications and utilities and in 
finance and services, 85 percent of employment was in indus- 
tries in which productivity rose over the period. In the manu- 
facturing sector, industries with rising productivity accounted 
for 78 percent of employment, while only 49 percent of the 
employment in the trade sector was in industries recording 
productivity gains. 


lent employee years are computed by dividing total hours of full-time, part-time, 
and intermittent workers by the number of hours in a standard work year. The 
output and hours indexes for sic 431 reflect the Federal fiscal year. 


4 Only the part of the combination utilities (sic 493) supplying electric ser- 
vices is included here. 

5 Only the part of the combination utilities (sic 493) supplying gas services is 
included here. 

Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


The analysis that follows pertains only to the industries with 
published productivity series. Data for the three-digit indus- 
tries are presented in tables 2 and 3. (Data for the four-digit 
industries are presented in appendix B, table B-1.) 


Three-digit industries. During the 1987-96 period, the pro- 
ductivity of workers in the U.S. nonfarm business sector in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 1.0 percent. Productivity 
for the manufacturing sector advanced at a much faster rate of 
2.8 percent per year. Examining the industries within various 
sectors can provide some insights into the sources of these 
differences. 

While labor productivity grew in all sectors of the economy 
during the 1987-96 period, the manufacturing industries over- 
all performed better than did the nonmanufacturing industries. 
Manufacturing industries with positive productivity change 
during the period accounted for 87 percent of the employment 
of published industries in that sector. In contrast, non- 
manufacturing industries with rising productivity accounted 
for only 62 percent of employment of that sector. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the nonmanufacturing industries 
presented in this analysis might not be representative of the 
entire sector, as several subsectors—business services, con- 
tract construction, and wholesale trade—have little or no 
coverage. 

Table 2 presents the 1987-96 average annual rates of 
growth in output per hour, output, and employee hours for 
169 three-digit industries. Over the 1987-96 period, labor pro- 
ductivity increased in 142 (84 percent) of these industries. For 
more than 61 percent of the three-digit industries, labor pro- 
ductivity grew at an annual average rate that was between 0.0 
percent and 3.0 percent. 
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Industry Productivity Series 


Changes in output per hour and related data, 1987-96, for three-digit industries with 1996 employment greater than 


For most industries, there is a positive relationship between 
output growth and productivity growth. In general, industries 
with expanding output were more likely to exhibit increasing 
labor productivity. Almost 92 percent of the three-digit indus- 
tries with expanding output had labor productivity growth 
during the 1987-96 period, compared with about 55 percent 
of industries with declining output. 

The overall upward trend in productivity during the period 
was reflected in the productivity performance of the largest 
industries. Table 3 shows the 1987-96 average annual change 
in output per hour and related measures for the three-digit in- 
dustries with employment greater than 400,000, in order of 
employment size. Most of the largest industries are service- 
producing rather than goods-producing industries. Only 7 of 
the 27 industries listed in table 3 are manufacturing indus- 
tries, and none are mining industries. The remaining 20 indus- 
tries in table 3 come from the retail trade, transportation, utili- 
ties, and finance and services sectors. 

Of the large industries shown in table 3, those with the fast- 
est average annual growth in productivity for the period were 
radio, television, and computer stores (7.1 percent); telephone 
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400,000 
Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
1996 
Industry employment 
Siac (thousands)' | Output per hour? Output wires 
Zar ig 
581 Eating and drinking Places ..........sscesceccessseseessereeeeenseeecesase 7,737 -0.2 ets 1.9 
541 Grocery Stores ........:cseeseeee 3,141 -1.3 0 1.3 
531 Department stores: ... 2,388 1.3 4.2 2.8 
701 Hotels and motels ..... 1,694 1.0 27 Taz 
602 Commercial Danks’? ..........sssseseseeeeeeeee 1,466 3.1 2.1 -9 
594 Miscellaneous shopping goods stores .. 1,135 1.8 3.6 1.8 
551 New and used car dealers’ ............0+. 1,032 8 1.9 1.1 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment ... 963 4 2.2 1.8 
481 Telephone communications: ....... ss 898 5.5 Sel Al 
753 AUtOMOLVEIEDAIK: SPOPS 5-0 s<conerevececeete-nnsnznensatuapaareauteasae 891 1.4 3.2 1.8 
431 US: Postal: Services. ..ccncsscenssseceacecessccransvovstcoserccvasceaerexsnexs 856 5 WEE 1.2 
723 Beauty Shops tistics ciselvtsostecstbces the 716 A) 1.9 1.4 
308 Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c.° 714 25 48 2.2 
554 Gasoline service stations ............-.::.00- 698 1.5 11 -4 
599 Retail stores, n.é.¢. ............. 635 2.7 44 1.7 
591 Drug and proprietary stores ...........0.:0+ 624 6 1.2 6 
571 Furniture and homefurnishings stores .. 570 1.9 2.6 Py i 
275 Commercial printing’ ...........:cssesceseeee 564 9 1.9 9 
596 Nonstore retallers <.....-.seccsssecseseccrentsecseecesese 558 2.9 4.8 1.8 
§21 Lumber and other building materials dealers ..............:000++ 546 1.6 4.0 2.3 
721 Laundry, cleaning, and garment ServiCeS .........sseseeeeeeee 524 9 1.4 5 
201 Meat products? ..227, cccc:csttercncstarestetsteecrsesee 481 -.3 2.3 2.6 
372 Aircraft and parts? oiicc-ccciem caakvecssorconatevercteeue 460 1.3 2.9 4.1 
573 Radio, television, computer, and music stores . 444 TA 11.9 4.5 
271 NG@WSDADEIS? oo .ncccccccecsenandesesaccensornsvarcsuenaecvesans 442 -2.8 -3.5 —7 
344 Fabricated structural metal products? . ue 439 nif 1.5 8 
553 Auto and home Supply StOres ..........sssessesseseseessssseseeceressees 411 6 23 tei 
‘ Employment is based primarily on data from the Bs Current Employment 4Employee hours in sic 431 are based on the number of full-time-equivalent 
Statistics (ces) program and the Current Population Survey (crs). employee years, as reported in the U.S. Postal Service budget. Full-time-equiva- 
2 ‘ . i: lent employee years are computed by dividing total hours of full-time, part-time, 
ees, ae rad Ot ee ea Nene and intermittent workers by the number of hours in a standard work year. The 
i ; output and hours indexes for sic 431 reflect the Federal fiscal year. 
*Output per employee hour. Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


communications (5.5 percent); and commercial banks (3.1 per- 
cent). The manufacturing industry with the fastest productiv- 
ity growth was miscellaneous plastics products, not elsewhere 
classified (2.5 percent). 

While most large industries recorded rising labor produc- 
tivity, 4 of the 27 suffered productivity losses. Among the four 
were the two largest industries, both in retail trade. Eating and 
drinking places (sic 581, with 7.7 million employees in 1996) 
declined by 0.2 percent. Grocery stores (sic 541, with 3.1 mil- 
lion employees in 1996) fell by 1.3 percent. The productivity 
performance of these two industries had a major effect on the 
overall productivity performance of retail trade. 


THE PUBLISHED INDEXES and rates of change in productivity, 
output, and hours are available from the Bis Industry Produc- 
tivity web site.* Underlying data for production workers, pro- 
duction worker hours, nonproduction workers, nonproduction 
worker hours, the number of employees, the number of all 
employee hours, and the value of net production are available 
upon request. Unpublished data, supplied in print or by e-mail 


or diskette, also are available upon request. . 
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The authors supervised construction of the manufacturing industries while 
Mary Jablonski supervised construction of the nonmanufacturing industries. 
This work was completed in the Office of Productivity and Technology un- 
der the direction of Kent Kunze, Chief of the Division of Industry Produc- 


tivity Studies. 


' These industries are defined in the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual: 1987 (Office of Management and Budget). 


2 See the most recent annual bulletin, Productivity Measures for Selected 
Industries, BLS Bulletin 2491 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1997). 


3 The increase in the industries and products covered by the BLS Industrial 
Prices and Price Indexes program during the 1980s and early 1990s was par- 
ticularly helpful. From 1980 to the early 1990s, the percentage of the value of 
shipments of manufactured products covered directly by Producer Price In- 


dexes jumped from around 50 percent to well over 80 percent. Improvements 
in price coverage were made in nonmanufacturing industries as well. 


* Standard Industrial Classification Manual: 1987. 


> Productivity and related data through 1996 for all 20 two-digit manu- 
facturing industries are available from the Bureau’s Division of Productiv- 
ity Research. 

© Many conceptual problems exist in the development of productivity 
data for service producing industries. See Mark Sherwood, “Difficulties in 
the measurement of service outputs,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1994, 
pp. 11-19. 

7 An industry was judged reliable if the standard deviation of its annual 
productivity changes was less than 10.0 and it had 10,000 or more employ- 
ees for mining and manufacturing industries, or 50,000 or more employees 
for all other industries. 

® The productivity Web site is <http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm>. Also 
available are indexes and rates of change for output per employee and em- 
ployees. The data in these files extend back to 1987. For industries with 
previously published series, additional files contain data that go back to 
earlier years, in many cases to 1958, and to 1947 in a few cases. 


Appendix A: Methods and data underlying the series 


The productivity series and the underlying indexes of output and 
labor input are constructed with methods consistent with modem 
economic theory. These series were compiled, using database soft- 
ware, to form a database designed to facilitate further research on 
productivity issues. 

Labor productivity is calculated as output per employee hour or 
output per hour of all persons working in the industry. The indexes 
of output per hour are computed by dividing an index of output by 
an index of aggregate hours. “All persons” include self-employed 
and unpaid family workers as well as employees. For industries in 
which there are few self-employed and unpaid family workers, such 
as manufacturing industries, output per employee hour is measured. 


Tornqvist indexes. Wherever possible, output is calculated with a 
formula that aggregates the growth rates of the various industry prod- 
ucts between two periods with weights based on the products’ shares 
in industry value of production. The weight for each product equals 
its average value share in the two periods. Specifically, output is 
calculated with the Tornqvist formula 


— =exp Sw, , ee | a 
0. i=l qj 1-1 
where 
Q, = the ratio of output in the current year 
Q.; (t) to output in the previous year (t- | ), 
q; 
In— = logarithm of the ratio of the quantity 
Fe of product i in the current year to 
that of the previous year, 
n= number of products, and 
w= average value share weight for product i. 


The average value share weight for product j is computed as 


w, =(s,,+5 | 


et j,t-l 


where 
n 
Sit i Pj qj a ee qi and 
i=l 


P., = Price of product i at time t. 


The Tormgqvist formula yields the ratio of output in a given year to 
that in the previous year. The ratios for successive years must be 
chained together to form a time series. If t = 3 and the base year is 
denoted by the subscript 0, then, 


QO (8) (QH\ (a 
Q 2 \Q Q, Q 


The resulting chained output index Q,_ is used as the numera- 
tor in the productivity formula. (Ope 


The quantities of products used in the output index (the q,’s) are 
measured either with deflated values of production or with actual 
physical quantities. For most industries in manufacturing, communi- 
cations, retail trade, and services, output indexes are derived from 
data on the value of industry output or sales, adjusted for price change 
(that is, the deflated value of production). Térnqvist aggregations of 
these deflated values are then calculated to derive output indexes. For 
industries in mining, utilities, and wholesale trade, and for most trans- 
portation industries, physical quantity output indexes are derived as 
T6érmqvist aggregations of quantities of component products. The 
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T6érngqvist aggregation method is used in calculating the output in- 
dex for most industries; one notable exception is commercial bank- 
ing, in which the annual changes in different outputs are 
combined using employment weights that are changed every 
5 years. 


Annual output indexes based on deflated values of production. For 
manufacturing industries, value of shipments data are divided by 
price indexes for each five-digit product class in the industry. The 
price indexes are mostly BLs Producer Price Indexes. After aggrega- 
tion of the product class data, adjustments are made to include the 
value of secondary products, exclude the value of primary products 
made in other industries, and include the value of inventory change. 
In the benchmark indexes, an adjustment also is made to remove 
double counting of intraindustry shipments, that is, shipments be- 
tween plants in the same industry. 

For industries in communications, retail trade, and services (and 
for a few transportation industries), data on the value of sales 
for each year are divided by price indexes to derive measures of changes 
in the industries’ real output. These price indexes are, for the most 
part, Producer and Consumer Price Indexes developed by BLs. 


Annual output indexes based on physical quantities of production. 
Physical quantity output indexes are, in all possible cases, a Térnqvist 
aggregation of quantities of component products. Examples of such 
products include tons of steel, BTu’s of electricity, or revenue pas- 
senger miles and freight-ton miles. The finest level of detail avail- 
able is used. The output measure for utilities, wholesale trade, and 
most transportation industries are physical quantity measures. The 
output measures for a few industries in manufacturing also are based 
on physical quantities. 
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Benchmark indexes. To make maximum use of the comprehen- 
sive data from the economic censuses, output indexes were also de- 
rived, where possible, from data for two consecutive quinquennial 
censuses; these indexes are referred to as benchmark indexes. An- 
nual indexes for intercensal years are adjusted to the benchmark lev- 
els for the census years. For years following the most recent census _ 
year (1992), annual indexes are linked to the benchmark index. 

For manufacturing industries, benchmark indexes are computed 
from value of shipments and inventory data reported in the Census 
of Manufactures. For retail trade industries, the indexes are com- 
puted from sales data reported in the Census of Retail Trade. Bench- 
mark indexes for the service industries are computed from data re- 
ported in the Census of Service Industries. The output indexes for 
industries in transportation, communications, utilities, and whole- 
sale trade are not benchmarked. 


Indexes of labor input. The indexes of labor input, used as the de- 
nominator in the productivity formula, are employee-hour indexes or 
all-person-hour indexes. These are developed primarily from basic 
data compiled by BLs and the Bureau of the Census. BLs data are from 
the Current Employment Statistics survey (a monthly establishment 
survey in which 390,000 representative establishments report em- 
ployment, hours, and earnings data to BLs and supportive State agen- 
cies) and the Current Population Survey (a monthly household sur- 
vey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for BLs). Bureau of 
the Census data are from the economic censuses and the Census of 
Population. The hours indexes are developed by dividing the aggre- 
gate hours for each year by the base-period aggregate. Because of 
data limitations, employee hours are treated as homogeneous and 
additive with no distinction made between hours of different groups 
of employees. 


Appendix B: Changes in output per hour, output, and employee hours for selected 
industries, 1987-96 


iKele)(-a Sam Productivity and related measures for four-digit industries, 1987-96 
Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
sic code Industry Be A 
(thousands)! | Output per hour? Output oe 
+ 
1021 Copper mining, recoverable metal ..............::ssscssseeseeeeeeee 16 1.6 46 2.9 
1041 RGU IOF OS Serre astern, encase ae cece ansitatennse deans ensnacanssneseetssovs 18 2.5 8.0 5.4 
1311 Crude petroleum and natural gas production... 143 2.6 -9 -3.5 
Manufacturing 

2011 MICA DACKING DIAINS cucnscetaexcecceuse sacexecorsscntecevasnqeascesorcoratecnse 147 -5 6 11 
2013 Sausages and other prepared meats ...........::.scsssssesseeseeees 96 —4 2.0 2.4 
2015 Poultry slaughtering and ProCeSSIng .............scceseseeceeeeeeees 238 2A 6.0 3.8 
2022 Cheese, natural and processed ...........ssssscscessseeseseecseteneeee 41 1.9 2.1 2 
2023 Dry, condensed, and evaporated dairy products ................ 17 -9 -4 5 
2024 Ice cream and frozen deSSerts ..........ecccseesceteeeesteeeeeeeeeaees 22 3.3 3.7 4 
2026 GRATIN ANI ce aac a a eden csinces ncaa ccvewatsnesancescueaies 62 1.3 -1.4 2.6 
2032 GANAS SPSCIAMIOS on5..255.5.08s ee kesccep ds enencsanenscsadsansancnennncessen 20 2.5 1.4 -1.0 
2033 Canned fruits and vegetables ............:::sssssssscessesseceerseeneeees 7 6 6 .0 
2037 Frozen fruits and vegetables .............:..ssecccseseesesseceseeeeneeeees 48 2.4 2.3 -A 
2038 FROZEISPOCIAIICS, |INC.C. |<.-<55.00ccsccseccseennronvecwonccenseesneceoteones 52 3 4.2 3.9 
2041 Flour and other grain mill products ..............:sscesseeseeeeeeeees 19 2.3 4 —1.9 
2043 (areal breaktast 1000S <.:...cscccaccencsacteasvanicceatstacacsecsescsoastans 20 -1.7 —6 Vat 
2045 Prepared flour mixes and GOugNS ...........:-.:sscesseeeeeseeneeeeee 13 1.4 5.4 3.9 
2047 BSCR CAMO OG rested tcccccsensioc eaives«vasunansspaiieccanesndieusectes 19 2.7 1.8 47 
2048 PAHANG OO SHI OIC oro nsecnecnnnaconevoxseustovacneacaanvenrusenneserasreae 41 1.8 8 -1.0 
2051 Bread, cake, and related Products ..............csccseceeeceeseeenee 149 -1.8 -2.5 —7 
2052 (SOOKIESSANGICTACKOIS | crscenthcvevsvateoversesdenessecocehsisaseerscesesdacs 51 5 1.5 1.0 
2064 Candy and other confectionery Products ...........ccsssseeeseeees 59 1.6 2.6 9 
2066 Chocolate and Cocoa products ..........::csscesscesessesseeeseeeeees 13 0 -9 -9 
2082 aI VOLA SS iecsln.ccucextesuaeriapsenveerevesvessse-dveseedssercncesscvesss 37 1.9 1.3 -5 
2084 Wines, brandy, and brandy SDpiritS .............sesecsesseeeeeseneeees 20 si 4.0 2.9 
2086 Bottled and canned soft drinks.......... eiess 93 5.6 2.9 -2.5 
2087 Flavoring extracts and SyrUpS, 1.€.C. ..........scssceecceeeeeeeeeeees 20 at 3.4 3.3 
2092 GEESR ON MOZEM Prepared FISH ......2<.necceseccecserceseacsnencecseessces 47 -2.2 8 3.1 
2096 Potato chips and similar SNACKS ............eseeseeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeees 33 48 4.8 -1 
2099 Food preparations, n.é.c. ........... o— 72 —A 2.8 2.9 
2111 NG NAR OHOS tere bans Ae Sass annasanenacetveaensnanccnssacencesseteransesttites 28 4.4 otf -3.6 
2211 Broadwoven fabrics Mills, COON ............sscssecseeseeseeseeeseeeees 75 3.6 -1 -3.6 
2221 Broadwoven fabrics mills, manmade fiber and silk ............. 66 47 1.2 -3.4 
2241 Narrow fabrics mills ........::cece an: 21 2 1.3 -1.4 
2251 Women’s hosiery, except SOCKS ...........-..sssceccessssesseseeeeeeees 21 47 -1.3 5.7 
2252 FISEAETCH GUE) rep eS RPC EEE ee, AP 40 3.4 4.0 a5) 
2253 Knit outerwear mills ...... aoe 54 9.0 5.9 -2.9 
2261 FENAISHIMG IANS; (COLON) 025: secntcsnccencsccpesvensecencsecsnarssesneecasnss 32 3 3.7 33 
2262 Finishing plants, MANMAE ............cesecseceeesctceneeeeeeeecereas 22 -1.8 -2.3 —5 
2273 KSAT OETSIANG UGS tert a cacsapconcenscunssteassoncnerasnectecniiccessansensteseis 61 ail 3 2 
2281 PADIS DAMM IMNIS ee fac sce ccc cette asdis chcuscsocecesseaccpsccecencencarsuras 65 47 £) 3.6 
2282 Throwing and Winding Mills ...........:seceeseeeeeeecetceeceeesecenees 16 3.2 2.6 —=6 
2297 INOIWOVEN MEDICS to. ccnscscccsencstusispacescsasssensnatacsecasorasscnines 12 4 41 3.7 
2311 Men’s and boys’ suits and Coats ...........c:ccccsseeseeseesceseesseeeees 33 —4 -6.5 -6.1 
2321 BINS ART OOVS SITINES .nccecsessoyensoreestnscsecendeussnectscrasvovescatseren 47 6.1 -.3 -6.0 
2325 Men’s and boys’ trousers And SIACKS ...........:cesceseeseeseeeeeeeees 76 2.6 4 -2.1 
2326 Men's and boys’ work Clothing ...........ssscesssesseeseseeseeessseeenees 33 5A at 4.8 
2329 Men’s and boys’ clothing, 1.6.C. .........secscecsssecseseseseeeeerees 44 1.0 -.2 -1.3 
2331 Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ blouses and shirts ............ 26 3.9 -2.6 -6.3 
2337 Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ suits and coats ............:.00 25 2.6 2.3 4.7 
2341 Women’s and children’s underwealb .............sscsssseeeseeeeeees 30 46 -3.4 -7.6 
2353 PERS HCAS} ANGIMIMINGNY. 5 .2..sve-cecccstinaneaccosnsonecstoncarsrssesciscess 19 -2.3 at 3.1 
2391 GUntAINS ANGCIADSMES bose sscccecestsadevsecsosncecsccsenscavessiisciue 20 -3.2 -5.8 -2.7 
2392 PAOUISOMINEUSIINGS: 1-0;C:, csvsserscxexasteniteassceenabssarsssocesasarctasvas 55 1.5 2.1 6 
Canvas and related products ...........c:cccesseseeseesseseeseesceeeees 19 -2.4 -1.1 1.3 

PTB ANNA SHIRCHING <a. cencsccsscsccteeatsvennensinrstsunsnstwnconsnscoasee 19 -5.8 -3.3 2.7 

Automotive and apparel trimmMingS ...........:.::esceseseeseeseeeeees 62 et) 4.2 4.5 

Fabricated textile products, 1.€.C. .......ssseseccssesseesesseeeeereee 30 52 5.8 & 

BECSCSINEN ecw e on stnee te Rooper ce tee ya sces tron cassnensanicnpraesacncenccueotne 80 -1.7 -2.0 —4 

Sawmills and planing mills, general ..............:teeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 145 1.7 3 -1.3 
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sic code 


2431 
2434 


2435 
2436 
2439 
2448 
2451 
2452 
2491 
2493 
2499 
2511 


2512 
2514 
2515 
2521 
2522 
2531 
2541 
2542 
2591 
2599 


2611 
2621 
2631 
2653 
2655 
2656 
2657 
2671 
2672 
2673 


2674 
2675 
2676 
2677 
2679 
2711 
2721 
2731 
2732 
2741 


2752 
2754 
2759 
2761 
2771 
2782 
2789 
2791 
2796 
2813 


2816 
2819 
2821 
2822 
2824 
2834 
2841 
2842 
2844 
2851 


Continued—Productivity and related measures for four-digit industries, 1987-96 
Average annual percent change, 1987-96 


Industry 


Hardwood dimension and flooring Mills ............::sseseeeeeee 
MUIWOIK..<.-tccecesecesscecases ss 
Wood kitcheni¢abi nets iiccssccc<csceeseseccxsusececcaonstevsneadensenanacnen 


Hardwood veneer and PlywO0d ..........csssssssersesserseesceeesnenees 
Softwood veneer and plywood ..... 
Structural wood members, n.e.c. . 
Wood pallets and skids ............. 

Mobile homes .............sesesee 
Prefabricated wood buildings . 
WO0d PIeSEFrviNg ........ececeeseeeee 
Reconstituted wood products... 
Wood products, N.€.C. ........0+ fice 
Wood household turniture).......-<-cecse.--c-nsstaraentesnnsenasennsvuctbne 


Upholstered household furniture ..........s.sceseeseesesseseeeeareeeess 
Metal household furniture ......... 
Mattresses and bedsprings.... 
Wood office furniture .............. 
Office furniture, except wood ........... 
Public building and related furniture . 
Wood partitions and fixtures ............... 
Partitions and fixtures, except wood .......... dhs 
Drapery hardware and blinds and Shades ...........:sssesesees- 
Furniture and fixtures; 0:65 <cssccansateancessa-asesescersssacanstarasanns 


Pulp mills ... 
Paper mills ........ 
Paperboard mills ...........:ssscceeeeeee 

Corrugated and solid fiber boxes ............ 
Fiber cans, drums, and similar products . 
Sanitary food Containers ...........sssseeeee 
Folding paperboard DOxeS ..........:eseeeee 
Paper coated and laminated, packaging . 
Paper coated and laminated, n.e.c.......... us 
Bags: plastics, laminated, and Coated ...........:.ssesceseeseeeeeeee 


Bags: uncoated paper and multiwall ............:.sssseeseseeeeee 
Die-cut paper and board ............00 

Sanitary paper products .... 
EMV@IODES) teerrstetsccscctsvescspaustatess 
Converted paper products, n.e.c. . 
NO@WSDADErSi: ixs-.s255c0, ccscconseos see 
Periodicals ........ 
Book publishing ... 
Book printing ............cese0 - 
Miscellaneous publishing)! ..2-<..cecsdesressecennsacacvscensescecceseunmites 


Commercial printing, lithographic ...........sssesccsseceseteeeeeeseees 
Commercial printing, gravure ....... 

Commercial printing, n.e.c. ... ot 
Manifold busin@ss forts 2n.-c..tvecocascscseceevececvocteeeovevasencsttnces 
Greeting Cardsic ccacccczsctacecstpesacsattnccsmseenctennscetecnccncarec eee 
Blankbooks and looseleaf binders 
Bookbinding and related work...... 
TYDESCUING esnscnsscccscorsstecncacece 
Platemaking services.. 
Industrial gases ....... 


Inorganic pigments .. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.c. 
Plastics materials and resins ........... 
Synthetic rubber ...........::cesee 
Organic fibers, noncellulosic ..... 
Pharmaceutical preparations .... 
Soap and other detergents .......... 
Polishes and sanitation goods .. 
Toilet preparations... els 
Paints and alll6d products ci..0:ecccnprasasase sonbassonctevasesenssoncbiibes 


Cyclic crudes and intermediates ...........sssscescssessseeseseeeeeeees 
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Table B-1. 


sic code 


2869 
2879 
2891 
2893 
2899 
2911 
2951 
2952 
2992 


3011 
3052 
3053 
3061 
3069 
3081 
3082 
3083 
3084 
3085 


3086 
3087 
3088 
3089 
3143 
3144 
3161 
3211 
3221 
3229 


3231 
3241 
3251 
3269 
3271 
3272 
3273 
3275 
3291 
3295 


3296 
3312 
3315 
3316 
3317 
3321 
3324 
3325 
3334 
3351 


3353 
3354 
3356 
3357 
3363 
3365 
3398 
3399 
3411 
3421 


3423 
3429 
3432 
3433 
3441 


Continued—Productivity and related measures for four-digit industries, 1987-96 

1965 Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
Industry employment 
thousands)’ | Output per hour? Output ra 8 ge 

Industrial organic chemicals, .€.C. ..........:sssecseseeserseeeeeeee 116 -0.8 -0.6 0.2 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. ....... 24 -—.3 2.3 2.5 
Adhesives and sealants ........ 25 -9 0 1.0 
FRGIMHAGUINIK, opnccxnssnceoneacnenctens == 16 ‘if 3.1 2.4 
Chemical preparations, n.e.c. ...... 42 9 1.4 6 
Petroleum refining ............seseseeeeeees 100 4.0 1.3 -2.5 
Asphalt paving mixtures and blocks 14 2 1.2 1.0 
Asphalt felts and coatings ............... bean 13 2:9 2.3 -6 
Lubricating Oils ANd QreASES ..........esseeeeseeeesseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 12 -1.3 6 1.9 
MIFOS ANG. INMEL tUDOS jx ssncsevssessscersneescenevessve0ceonssscsvescsscsouesss 80 3.7 2.8 -—9 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting .... 28 1 1.3 1.2 
Gaskets, packing, and sealing devices .. 40 1.4 5.0 3.6 
Mechanical rubber goods .............::s000+ 50 3.2 3.5 3 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c. ...... 63 1.4 Pa 1.3 
Unsupported plastics film and sheet ... 63 1.4 3.9 733) 
Unsupported plastics profile shapes ............:.::1- Bs 24 7.0 5.2 -1.7 
Laminated plastics plate, sheet, and profile shapes........... 24 -3.6 -1.0 2.7 
BASHCS IDO Bactensxapcecuansnoctaeccosancooseudhssanescesussscediscacsa a 17 3.0 il 2.0 
REISS OOM Eisen sync ce ivaria <n cise rene Mtesescetenseruencpacrocrcrcevesiats 32 5.4 TE 1.6 
BlAStICS SOM PLOGUGCHS ns 5r anczcsccsccoaconserccenosscuceeressexncvernceress 56 2.9 4.2 1.3 
Custom compounding of purchased plastics resins 26 7.8 8.2 3 
Plastics plumbing fIXtUnleS, a c-...-...-cc--ccecdssecoseccceaseaos 18 4.5 11.3 6.5 
Plastics products, n.e.c. ........... 454 2.1 47 2.6 
Men’s footwear, except athletic .... 23 2.9 2.4 -5.1 
Women’s footwear, except athletic .. 13 -2.4 -11.2 -9.1 
PEAS cece Minatssnsconccectsncaneeesuats’ 11 9 6 —3 
Flat glass ............ 16 5 8 4 
Glass containers .............: 28 1.9 -2.7 4.5 
Pressed and blown glass, n.e.c. .. 44 3.1 3.8 6 
Products of purchased glass ... 60 25 44 1.8 
Cement, hydraulic ............. 17 2.8 1.4 -1.4 
Brick and structural clay tile .. 14 2.4 —5 -2.8 
Pottery products, n.e.c. ...s.0 14 -1.1 15 2.6 
Concrete block and brick .. 18 2.6 Uz -1.4 
Concrete products, n.e.c. .. 70 2.5 2.5 el 
Ready-mixed concrete ... 106 —7 Ri | 8 
Gypsum products ...... 13 3.1 1.8 -1.2 
Abrasive products ............. es. 20 1.4 Si -9 
Minerals, ground Or treated ...........eeessescsseseecesseseesseneeeeeenee 13 9 ee 8 
AMOR NNO cen al aces ken oe danCatas so; cuassessessetbuasdeessenposenses 24 1.9 1.3 -6 
Blast furnaces and steel mills ...... 169 5.8 3.9 -1.8 
Steel wire and related products ... 21 ART 3.0 1.3 
Cold finishing of steel shapes .. 17 1.5 2.0 6 
Steel pipe and tubes .................... 27 3.2 4.7 uss 
Gray and ductile iron foundries 82 1.7 2.3 6 
Steel investment foundries ....... 16 -1.5 2 Les 
Steel foundries, n.e.c. ....... 27 1.9 2.4 6 
Primary aluminum...... 23 of 8 at 
Copper rolling and drawing ...... 22 4 4 0 
Aluminum sheet, plate, and foil .... 22 1.2 -1.3 2.5 
Aluminum extruded products .......... 32 —8 -1.0 —.2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing, n.e.c. .... 14 ae 1.0 —7 
Nonferrous wiredrawing and insulating .. 73 2.0 1.5 -5 
Aluminum die-castings ...........:seeeseeee 37 —1.1 3.5 47 
Aluminum foundries ....... 24 4.9 3.4 -1.4 
Metal heat treating ................ 18 6.1 8.9 2.6 
Primary metal products, n.e.c. . 11 3.4 3.3 -1 
IMGLAN CANS) ctiaterctoceccanceteraeeene ees 32 5.3 1.0 4.1 
MSP OU ce csacencis duasnscnscncussactsceraresosnevonssdcvatacersicesazscasusssvenostave 12 2.1 3.5 1.4 
Mancdiandiedgeltoolsiinieicei ne ions ccasscceresipeseeessnongess 36 ff 5 -.2 
Hardware, 1.0.0. ...sssccscssrsseroees 69 1.6 4 -1.2 
Plumbing fixture fittings and trim .. 23 3.0 11 -1.8 
Heating equipment, except electric . sn 20 2.8 17 -1.1 
Fabricated structural metal ...........:csesscssssessseneesssseseeseeeeeees 75 1.4 1.3 0 
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Industry Productivity Series 


Continued—Productivity and related measures for four-digit industries, 1987-96 


Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
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1996 
sic code Industry mployment 
(thousands) | Output per hour? | 
3442 Metal doors, Sash, And trim ..........:ccssceseeeeesenseseresseeeeneeees 76 -0.1 
3443 Fabricated plate work (boiler SHOPS) ........::::ssssseesereseeseeees 101 1.0 
3444 Sheet metal Work ..........::esseeeeeeeeeees 116 -5 
3446 Architectural metal work ........ oh 30 1.1 
3448 Prefabricated metal DuIIGINGS ..............::esccesceeseeeeseneeeseees 28 el 
3449 Miscellaneous metal WOFK .........::cssssseresseeseeessenssseneennesateees 13 6.2 
3451 Screw machine products .......... 52 3.1 
3452 Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers .... 49 -1 
3462 lron and steel forgings .............. 30 1.8 
3465 Automotive stampings..... 117 1.2 
3469 Metal stampings, n.e.c. ... 93 24 
3471 Plating and polishing...........:::ssses 81 il 
3479 Metal coating and allied services ............ 52 3.9 
3483 Ammunition, except for small arms, n.e.c. tee 24 7.7 
3484 Simraalll AMS seveeseee se cseneeseac cone snsceousz-keeavecarccssestacesuuny-netenameas 11 1.4 
3491 InchustriialiValVe@S t.ccscecsscceseekenvates-ceecseaxssndasteiencnadoncocntenaceses 26 3.1 
3492 Fluid power valves and hose fittings 33 2.6 
3495 Wire! Spr GS incre tanscsedevectecennsceos<dusseenenew 14 Wf 
3496 Miscellaneous fabricated wire products .. 55 3.3 
3498 Fabricated pipe and fittings ................... 29 PM 
3499 Fabricated metal products, n.e.c. ..... 61 2.5 
3511 Turbines and turbine generator sets . 25 3.5 
3519 Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. . 59 3.6 
3523 Farm machinery and equipment ...... a 73 4.5 
3524 Lawn and garden CquipMenn ...........sseccseecseeseeereeseeseeeeens 26 2.1 
3531 GOmStriCHONIMACHINONY xccccesceucrsee tas tecesceest cases ancucacsessncters 86 2.6 
3535 Conveyors and conveying equipment .. 40 5 
3537 Industrial trucks and tractors ...........++- 30 3.3 
3541 Machine tools, metal cutting types ... An 41 A 
3544 Special dies, tools, jigs, ANd fiXtUreS ...........:eeseeseeseeeeeeeees 165 Ls 
3545 Machine tool ACCESSOTICS .........csccesserssescesseeccessesseesceaseetees 53 2.8 
3546 Power-driven handtools 23 2.1 
3548 Welding apparatus .......... 21 -1.3 
3552 Textile machinery ............... = 15 48 
3554 Paper industries MACHINETY ..........:esccesceesseesceeseaeseseneeeseeens 22 4 
3556 FOOd ProductS;MACHINEKY cva0secssce-eoncvonssnccessstcsnecvatoneonsnces 25 2 
3559 Special industry machinery, n.e.c. ... 81 3.9 
3561 Pumps and pumping equipment ... 30 -.1 
3562 Ball and roller bearings ............- 40 5 
3563 Air and gas compressors ... 26 1.6 
3564 Blowers and fans ............ 35 1.9 
3565 Packaging machinery ...........- 22 2.7 
3567 Industrial furnaces and ovens .......... 19 3.7 
3568 Power transmission equipment, n.e.c. . a 22 -2.1 
3569 General industrial machinery, 1.€.C. .........:csccsseseesceeeereeeeees 46 9 
3585 Refrigeration and heating equipment .............:eseseeeeeeeeeee 143 1.6 
3589 Service industry machinery, n.e.c. ........-. 43 1.2 
3592 Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves ... 23 4.3 
3593 Fluid power cylinders and actuators .... 19 1.0 
3599 Industrial machinery, N.€.C. ..........0++ 274 46 
3612 Transformers, except electronic .............. 40 4.6 
3613 Switchgear and switchboard apparatus .. ap 41 3.9 
3621 Motors end Generators -2..c5cscencxscaneceesctenasebcapastteousuavadececneae 76 47 
3624 Carbon and graphite products ..........sssssssseseceseseseesenceeeees 10 PE 
3625 Relays and industrial CONntrOIS ........:.:ccscsceseeeeceeeeeeneeeeeeers 60 5.0 
3632 Household refrigerators and fre@Zers ..........sssessesseeeceeseees 30 3.8 
3634 Electric housewares and fans ............. 28 2.6 
3635 Household vacuum cleaners..... 11 4.0 
3641 Electric lamp bulbs and tubes ... 23 = 
3643 Current-carrying wiring devices ....... 62 3.9 
3644 Noncurrent-carrying wiring devices... 17 -9 
3645 Residential lighting fixtures .............. 20 2 
3646 Commercial lighting fixtures .. 25 -1.3 
3647 Vehicular lighting equipment . es 18 2.2 
3648 Lighting equipment, .€.C. ............sccsseccssccsssenscscceceneseenensees 13 2.4 
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sic code 


3652 
3663 
3675 
3676 
3677 
3678 
3679 
3691 
3695 
3699 


3711 
3714 
3715 
3721 
3724 
3728 
3731 
3732 
3743 
3751 


3761 
3812 
3821 
3822 
3823 
3825 
3826 
3827 
3829 
3841 


3842 
3843 
3845 
3851 
3861 
3911 
3931 
3944 
3949 
3961 


3965 
3991 
3993 
3999 


4011 
4213 
4311 


4832 
4833 
4841 


5093 
5211 
5231 
5251 
5261 


Industry 


1996 
employment 
(thousands)! 


Prerecorded records and tapes ..........:eessessessecesseseeseeeenees 
Radio and television communications equipment .............. 
EIECUONIG GADACHOYS! Sccscceccccssscdevescsccescssssecesouseanvenvesseventsvs 
Electronic resistors ...........ee 
Electronic coils and transformers 
Electronic connectors ............+-++ 
EISCHOICCOMPONOMIES) 1 O:C: <u: dasdeuanncnccacsnexsodvencvarnesadersedss 
SIGHAGS atterles' ic... esasvescvck-ddenseevesovecacvescvspacsceesecescnvesee 
Magnetic and optical recording media ..... 
Electrical equipment and supplies, n.e.c. 


Motor vehicles and Car DOdICS ............:ceccesecescesseeeeeseenseeeee 
Motor vehicle parts ANd ACCESSOFIES ..........cssceecceeteeeneeeeeee 
BRIM PAN ONS he cenancses «cn cncaue ht vas topnerexvivsaatacsyatuvesenasinesdsvexts 
PROC Rene sarees aenoxtcces oseancwccnes Aatttcs sarsaneiatvepstnvexsenvonesesaares 
Aircraft engines and engine parts ...........:csecsseseeeeeseeeseees 
Aircraft parts and equipment, 1.€.C. .......scsescessseeeseeeeeeees 
Ship building and repairing ............eeeesseseeeesessesseseeneeeeees 
Boat building and repairing ............eseeseeseesceeseeseeseeeseeaeeeees 
FIAWTOAG GQUUITCTI «5. -Fetasencccsnsededuperecosecstenesarsncoceaenteuth vase 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts ....... 


Guided missiles and space vehicles ..... 
Search and navigation equipment..... ea: 
Laboratory apparatus and fUrNitUre ...........scececeeeeereeeeeeneens 
Environmental controls ...........2:++ a. 
PROCESS CONTTO! INSHFUMENTS .....i5.s2.0.000-:0sccessecsetensessnasnedsese 
Instruments to measure electricity .... 
Analytical instruments ................+ 
Optical instruments and lenses .............-+- vehi: 
Measuring and controlling devices, N.€.C. .......ssesseceeeeseesees 
Surgical and medical instrument ...........:cceseeeeeeeteeneeeeees 


Surgical appliances and SUpPIieS .............cescceeeseceeeeeeneeeaee 
Dental equipment and Supplies .............cscssesessesseeceeeseeeees 
Electromedical equipment .........cci...ccsscsssescessssccssceseseeseeeeers 
RONAN IMC QO OOS ates cess secveccenscectacacassiadscnacassdeoasavesaneacsacezs 
Photographic equipment and supplies ............::.eceeseeeeeeeeeee 
Jewelry, precious Metal .............ecesscessecececsssssessnsecessesesesees 
BUTE ISAT SLRUMIIO ICS von cactssacosenssncscsitcesssesevoossnsisesccsdccesctetses 
Games, toys, and children’s vehicles .... 
Sporting and athletic goods, n.e.c..... om 
COSTUME |OWEINY cas evarsesccncessasesec<ssctvexevesonsdescocbacesesvaseneavesecs 


Fasteners, buttons, needles, and pins ...........sceseeseeeeneeeeers 
BOOMS AMNGIDTUSNES) cs..c0::..2csecccescnsscabaceenssonenceececnenaed¥enzee 
Signs and advertising speCialties ...........scssseseeeseeeeeneeeee 
Manufacturing industries, 1.€.C. ......scsescseseeesesesserseeeatees 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation 
Trucking, except local....... 
MUS a SIA OOM VIC isos scavassavaniccxtsdvcecensendepsssosiosesscasevasiaevens 


Communications 


Radio broadcasting Stations .........ccsescecseseesesseecssesseeseees 
Television broadcasting stations ..........:.ccecsceseeeeeeeeeeenees 
Cable and other pay television Services ...........::.ccceeeeeeee 


Trade 


Scrap and waste Materials ........cceeessavecescsssersscecseseseeccavene 
Lumber and other building materials dealers ............s:000 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper Stores ...........:ccccsseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
PAAUAWEN SLOLOS wi; tna ud.ocdsssavcnasanaecasscsantonteresancis+assearesnsasative: 
Retail nurseries and garden StOFres .........esssessesesereseeseseeeees 
EYGTSANLITIOME LOVES urncs carte sc senetseranandeces'ensvonssansaseatscuaaccespapaxe 
BNR PY SLOV OS cxcts ecancesspvansucevceseserccancsatstvanssedsconavavcuestecvaaseucs 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores .....:.....:sseseee 
MGTOCONY GIORGS icceasaeespauteae-conucereaincats scsssesczostvetiondhaccanceszeszes 


Average annual percent change, 1987-96 


Output per hour Output Employee 

hours 

-1.0 2.0 3.1 
7A 8.4 1.2 
3.4 1.0 —2.3 
-2.9 4.3 -1.5 
1.2 -.6 -1.8 
4.3 -5 3.9 
9.3 8.5 -7 
1.1 15 4 
6.6 toys -1.2 
45 4 -3.9 
2.0 15 —4 
1.8 5.7 3.8 
-1 1.5 1.6 
4.0 -3 4.2 
-1.4 -6.6 -5.3 
9 —2.2 -3.1 

5 -1.2 -1.8 
—7 -2.2 -1.5 
4.3 8.4 3.9 
2.4 9.7 7.2 
3.0 -6.8 -9.5 
4.0 4.1 7.7 
-1.5 4 2.0 
3.0 3.0 0 
1.5 Sh 2.1 
6.9 3.2 -3.5 
5.4 1? 1.8 
PLT, 41 1.3 
3.4 2.4 -9 
6.1 7.4 1.2 
2.3 4.0 ee 
4.0 4.8 8 
3 8.4 8.1 
7.3 6.7 -.6 
2.9 he -2.6 
-.6 -7 -.2 
-2.6 -4 2.3 
2.1 te -.8 
2.0 Sf 3.6 
4.6 1 4.2 
3.2 6 2.6 
1.9 2.7 Rs} 
Af, 3.2 1.5 
1.2 2.6 1.5 
5.9 3.0 =27 
3.0 3.4 4 
5 ier ne 
3.3 2.4 -9 
-1.0 8 1.8 
—2.3 ae Sei 
1.6 5.0 3.4 
1.6 4.0 2.3 
rl 1.0 -1.0 
2.0 1.9 -1 
1.9 1.2 -7 
1:3 4.2 2.8 
6.4 -.6 -6.6 
5.6 5.4 —.2 
-1.3 {0} 1.3 
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Industry Productivity Series 


ifele\-f:eall Continued—Productivity and related measures for four-digit industries, 1987-96 


Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
1996 aol 
sic code many employment : Employee 
(thousands)' Ouipaiipes how aie Ouipat naire 
5421 Meat and fishimarkets :c-cec.-s-cccscusssucnssecevsssencoeearsr@eeceereeeeres 59 -1.6 -3.4 -1.9 
5461 Petal DaKerigs sain, ccssec-cecprcccceacecrreteseoave eam ase eaenemy 213 -2.8 -1.8 1.0 
5511 New and used car dealers ..... ae 1,032 8 1.9 ile! 
5531 Auto and home supply stores ... 411 6 23 nb Ze 
5541 Gasoline service stations .......... 698 1.5 tet -4 
5611 Men’s and boys’ clothing stores on 85 2.9 —6 3.3 
5621 Women’s clothing stores ........... se 314 3.0 —4 -3.3 
5651 Family clothing stores ..... 349 3.0 6.0 2.9 
5661 SNOC'StORES va wcesceceeccsstsnasnocenerveevers A 200 3.1 au -2.0 
5699 Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores 5s 102 1.6 Sui 3.4 
5712 FUMES! SION ES e-cce.. cusnacaies sosenunccuterevceunsunveevasescavacsvar gunners 324 AS 2.3 8 
5713 FIGOF-COVETINGSLOLES toc. 28c 3. corre an-ceeccas-nastartecteexsacenerccusnagerenae 103 —.2 -.2 0 
5719 Miscellaneous home furnishings stores .. 129 4.6 7.3 2.6 
5722 Household appliance stores ..........:008 87 2.8 1.3 -1.4 
5731 Radio, television, and electronic stores ...... 197 6.7 10.4 3.4 
5734 Computer and computer software stores ... cs 119 18.9 26.2 6.1 
5735 Record and prerecorded tape stores ...... re 93 nea 7.3 6.2 
5812 Eating places iw. sc.c.ozderaseneneeostereneees by 7,349 -1 1.9 2.0 
5813 Drinking places ...........:csssesseeeeeneees xe 389 —2.1 2.2 -2 
5912 Drug stores and proprietary stores .. 624 6 1.2 6 
5921 LiQUOF StOFES .........eeeereeaee 137 ve] -1.6 -2.6 
5932 Used merchandise stores .. 175 —4 3.7 41 
5941 Sporting goods stores and bicycle shops .. oe 224 3.3 5.9 2.5 
5942 Book Stores as ikcs.. re tasterrstesteeeeterncsonees ‘ 130 1:3 5.5 44 
5943 Stationery stores .. 88 5.2 -3.7 1.5 
5944 Jewelry StOreS ......... sees 169 25 tet 1.3 
5945 Hobby, toy, and game shops .. oe 151 1.5 5.4 3.9 
5947 Gift, novelty, and souvenir SHOPS .........:ecseeeeeee ba 253 3 47 44 
5949 Sewing, needlework, and piece goods stores a. 57 1.2 -1.5 -2.7 
5961 Catalog and mail-order NOUSES ...........:sse+00 of 224 2.4 8.1 5.6 
5962 Merchandising machine operators ............::eesceeceeceeeeeeteeees 82 -2.6 -3.6 -1.0 
5983 Pts lOiiG@alens i csnc-cccsscacscecesteveteancureatctstenanceseccevtaeeccemeetarn 54 -8 -3.0 -2.3 
5992 FIGVIStS Secret cacevschecdk ccs cvlten cee. Ooemneet coeace nes Cauah tesustectreeneas 161 8 73 -6 
Services 
7011 Hotelsiandimotels es .c.2. cies -nsccsescceestersaseecescaxecueerereareteeeees 1,694 1.0 xk 17 
7213 LITOMISUP PY cesseas- tnt evexaane ovsctescctensehestvaceacs tavaccetvasstareveecPats 68 -2.0 1.1 9 
7215 Coin-operated laundries and drycleaning .. 59 3.3 2.4 -9 
7216 Drycleaning plants, except rug cleaning .... 190 -1.6 -8 9 
7217 Carpet and upholstery cleaning .......... : ss 51 21, 4.9 2.2 
7218 Industrial leWMGenensy evs. savtccestcetversssncttevetest atuocetee oeveestexesvans 54 3 3.5 3.1 
7221 Photographic studios; portraits. t2..cc2c2c.-cccescectedeececcsastete=s 91 2.3 6.1 3.7 
7231 Beauty SHOps .........-csscecsessees sk 716 5 1.9 1.4 
7241 Barber Shopsiiecsseciccrs-p-eecnsoee a 58 23 -1.6 3.8 
7261 Funeral service and Crematories ...........:.scescsceseesesseeececenees 104 —3 1.4 1.7 
Combination industries 
2011,13 REG Meat PrOGUCts ja. sosizecncesansc ac eecascsseasanscteceheneasstcscraterte 243 —5 14 1.6 
2041,45 Flour (including flour mixes) and other grains ... fe 33 1.8 1.8 m0) 
2047,48 Prepared feeds for animals and fowls ............... aS 60 6 isi 5 
BOGTE2 GS) SUA ernst ck caataatancss9-tcksceces steaceessuschtessessexcastacnses ie 18 3.3 1.3 -1.9 
244121531" TOBACCO PrOGUct ch ccse.ctateyecccaacsucecsucvaceses 34 4.0 A) 3.3 
2111,31 Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco .... 31 4.1 5 -3.4 
2211,21 Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics ..... Ag 141 43 7. 3.5 
2251,52 POST SI ices eS easecctcacsncsors ut oaccucunoosPeeaee susp cavvaboncxavsoxadteaenase ere 61 41 1.9 -2.2 
2435,36 Veneer and plywood 58 -1.8 -2.0 -.3 
2511,17 Woodihousehold furnitures. cocc5 cascoscceccteacenscenoancee-ctoreaes 129 1.4 —3 -1.7 
2611,21,31 | Pulp, paper, and paperboard Mills ..........seccsssseseeesseeceeeaeers 223 1.8 9 -—8 
2673,74 Paper and plastic bags ............... ie 56 —.2 ah 9 
2823,24 Synthetic fibers ................ 66 2.1 Re) -1.6 
3251,53,59 | Clay construction products. nie 26 3.0 a 2.4 
3271,72 Concrete products ............. ae 88 2.5 poled -.2 
3324,25 Steel foundries .............:c000 43 4 1.4 1.0 
3353,54,55 | Aluminum rolling and drawing 59 —4 -1.1 —7 
3465,66,69 | Metal stampings..............::. mie 215 1.5 3.0 A 
3491,92,94 | Valves and pipe fittingS ...............sssesesssseseesesescseneesenseeceenees 85 1.8 2.3 
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Average annual percent change, 1987-96 
1996 
sic code Industry em 
ployment 2 Employee 
thousands)’ Output per hour Output wine 
3541 ,42 Machine tools 59 1.2 arf —5 
3561,63,94 Pumps and compressors 83 1.5 2.3 8 
3561,94 Pumps and pumping equipment, including fluid power..... 57 1.0 11 A 
3631 ,32,33,39 | Major household appliances ............sesesceeesseneeeesereeeeene 82 2.3 1.6 —7 
3645,46,47,48 | Lighting fixtures and equipment ............:.:cseseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 76 1.4 1.9 AS) 
BSAA AS eCAUPTS) WAI AFANSDOMALION® . sxcscstenssedvercncsscsesssecbvecseserstsocsascensauseecees 620 1.2 4.3 Sal 
7231,41 B@AUty ANG DADE SNOPS c.cccs-ceoresvscecacecssseovseseserseasenenseees 774 hi 1.5 8 


' Employment figures are based primarily on data from the Bis Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) program and the Current Population Survey 
(cps). 

2 Output per employee hour is measured in all cases except: (1) output per 
employee is used for sic 4213 and sic 4512,13,22 (pts); and (2) output per hour 
of all persons is used for all trade and services industries except sic 5311 and 
sic 5511. "All persons" include self-employed as well as employees. 


3 Employee hours in sic 4311 are based on the number of full-time-equiva- 


lent employee years, as reported in the U.S. Postal Service budget. Full- 
time-equivalent employee years are computed by dividing total hours of full- 
time, part-time, and intermittent workers by the number of hours in a stan- 
dard work year. The output and hours for sic 4311 reflect the Federal fiscal 
year. 

4 This measure excludes small and medium air carriers due to a lack of 
data. 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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Précis 


Work, home, 
and reall life 


Workers often respond to the increasing 
challenges of today’s workplace by mak- 
ing changes at home, according to a re- 
cent Families and Work Institute study 
based on the 1997 National Study of the 
Changing Workforce. With 78 percent 
of married employees having partners 
who are also at work, roles at home are 
changing. Although women still spend 
more time on chores than men do—2.9 
versus 2.1 hours a day—the gap has nar- 
rowed by about an hour and a half over 
the past 20 years. Also, while the amount 
of time employed mothers spend with 
their children—3.2 hours per workday— 
has remained roughly constant, the 
amount spent by fathers has risen by half 
an hour to 2.3 hours. Nevertheless, 7 in 
10 parents feel they do not spend enough 
time with their children and both moth- 
ers and fathers report having less time 
for personal activities. 

Ellen Galinski, co-author of the re- 
port and president of the Families and 
Work Institute says, “ The bottom line 
is that employees today are trying to 
make it work, to restore balance in their 
lives. Male and female roles are start- 
ing to converge, and children are get- 
ting a little more time with their parents.” 
The Institute’s report also echoes a re- 
cent Issues in Labor Statistics report, 
“Employer-sponsored Childcare Ben- 
efits,’ (BLS Summary 98-9) that noted 
that such benefits remain uncommon and 
are extended to about 1 of 25 workers 
in the United States. 


Normal cycle 
or new economy? 


The fact that productivity growth re- 
mained relatively high through 1997, af- 
ter 6 years of expansion, led observers 
as diverse as the Council of Economic 
Advisors to the editorial board of Busi- 
ness Week to suggest that a permanent 
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change in business cycle patterns may be 
underway. A recent Economic Commen- 
tary by Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land economist Mark E. Schweitzer cau- 
tions, however, that dating expansions by 
looking at productivity growth or, con- 
versely, using the age of an expansion to 
predict productivity growth, is a tricky 
business. 

For one thing, there are, to a statisti- 
cian, very few recoveries for which we 
have data on productivity—the BLS non- 
farm business productivity measurement 
program has only had time to cover eight 
complete expansions since getting under- 
way in 1947. The length of these expan- 
sions also has been quite variable, rang- 
ing from 12 to 106 months. Finally, the 
quarterly data on productivity growth 
contain a significant amount of variation, 
and thus require sophisticated “smooth- 
ing” before any pattern appears at all. 

With these caveats in mind, Schweitzer 
suggests that the pattern of productivity 
growth thus in this recovery has been “es- 
sentially consistent with the previous 
eight.” In fact, he points out that a rela- 
tively slow start to productivity growth 
in this expansion is more prominent than 
the relatively high growth rates in the 
later quarters. 


Counting computers 
in today’s economy 


Computer technology is one of the main- 
stays of analyses of anew economy. One 
of the key channels through which com- 
puters affect the economy is business in- 
vestment in computing equipment. Jo- 
seph H. Haimowitz writes in the second 
quarter 1998 Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City Economic Review, “By all 
accounts, computers appear to be rapidly 
changing the way many of us conduct 
business, recreate, and communicate.” 
When Haimowitz does the math of 
conventional growth accounting, how- 
ever, he describes the contribution of 
computing equipment as “modest.” His 
article, “Has the surge in computer spend- 
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ing fundamentally changed the 
economy?” suggests that computer 
equipment contributed 0.31 percentage 
points to the average annual growth rate 
of GDP between 1972 and 1996. 

~ Relaxing some of the classical as- 
sumption by allowing computers to gen- 
erate positive externalities or to have 
higher rates of return than other capital 
goods, yields more substantial contribu- 
tions. For the upper bound case of posi- 
tive externalities—knowledge spillovers 
that not only increase the productivity of 
a specific firm but also increase the level 
of technology available across the entire 
economy—Haimowitz estimated a con- 
tribution roughly twice that of the stan- 
dard case. “However,” he concludes, “in 
both the standard and the modified 
frameworks there is no evidence that the 
contribution of computers to economic 
growth is any greater now than it was in 
the late 1970s.” 


Unions, skills, 
and wage inequality 


Most studies of wage inequality in the 
United States attribute at least some of 
any increase in inequality to declines in 
the share of the work force that is repre- 
sented by a labor union. David Card, in 
a working paper entitled Falling Union 
Membership and Rising Wage Inequal- 
ity: What’s the Connection?, extends 
such analyses by explicitly considering 
the way unionization rates vary across 
the wage distribution and for the differ- 
ing impact unionization has on more- and 
less-skilled workers. 

He finds that although estimates of the 
magnitude of the equalizing effect of 
unionization are lessened among male 
workers, the decline in unionization 
might still account for 10 percent to 20 
percent of the increase in their wage in- 
equality. In part because the decline in 
their unionization rate has been relatively 
small, shifts in unionization account for 
very little of the overall rise in the in- 
equality of wages among women. [) 


Book Reviews 


Take me out to the games 


Stee-rike Four! What's Wrong with the 
Business of Baseball? Edited by Daniel 
R. Marburger. Westport, CT, Praeger 
Publishers, 1997, 218 pp. $55. 


Home Team: Professional Sports and the 
American Metropolis. By Michael N. 
Danielson. Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1997, 397 pp. 


In the original movie screen version of 
“Angels in the Outfield,” an orphaned 
girl prays for divine intervention so that 
her beloved Pittsburgh Pirates win the 
championship of the National League. 
Angels answered her prayer by position- 
ing themselves behind each player, en- 
abling the mortals to perform beyond 
their talents and abilities. A disgruntled 
announcer for an opposing team, who held 
a personal grudge against Pittsburgh’s 
manager, growls into his microphone, 
“and the Pirates win the pennant.” Such is 
the nostalgia identified with professional 
sports in America. If rewritten to con- 
form to the current sports arena, the an- 
gels would go on strike during the World 
Series, the Pirates would lose, the 
ballplayers would refuse the little girl 
their autographs, and the greedy owners 
would move the team to another city in 
the middle of the night. 

While this is an exaggerated scenario, 
some readers of Stee-Rike Four and 
Home Team wili conclude similarly 
about the current state of the American 
sports industry. The emphasis of both 
books is that professional sports has al- 
ways been a business and that the “good- 
old-days” were not always that good. 
But they also illustrate that the games 
we watch have become more business- 
like and have evolved along with soci- 
ety as a whole. It is amusing, however, 
to note that both introductions of the 
books account for nostalgic memories 
of adolescent youths attending “big- 
league” games with their parents at Shea 
Stadium in New York and Forbes Field 
in Pittsburgh. This may be the paradox 
of both works: the contributing authors 


try to paint an economic, objective pic- 
ture of sports, but they cannot escape the 
fact that they are also fans. 

Author Michael Danielson, in Home 
Team, focuses not on particular teams 
or players, but on major league sports 
and the socio-economic influences they 
project on their respective geographic 
locations. With only abstract exceptions, 
he notes, league franchises are located 
in urban centers where the market forces 
are favorable for “for profit” sports en- 
tertainment. He states emphatically, 
“Greater attendance, larger audiences 
and higher ticket prices in big metropoli- 
tan areas mean more income, and more 
money generally buys a more success- 
ful team.” The author traces the histori- 
cal development of the major sports in- 
terest, football, baseball, basketball, and 
hockey. His analysis of the games evo- 
lutions from early sportsmanlike own- 
ers to corporate capitalist investors, 
complemented by the influences of 
mega-media broadcasting and political 
influences, is interesting, well-written, 
and well-researched. In fact, a brief pe- 
rusal of the bibliographical section illus- 
trates the use of scholarly professional 
journals, law reviews, government docu- 
ments, and assorted monographs as well 
more popular sports magazines. 

Home Team takes a broad analysis of 
the collective bargaining process in all 
sports. Although the author is an econo- 
mist, the reader does not need a MBA to 
understand the progression of baseball’s 
reserve clause and anti-trust exemptions, 
as decreed in a 1922 Supreme Court deci- 
sion and unsuccessfully challenged by a 
player for the Saint Louis Cardinals— 


- Curt Flood— in 1972, and subsequent 


stillborn legislative attempts to rescind 
that exemption. Similarly, the book’s 
analysis of the respective labor relations 
processes in the other major sports is 
clearly defined and explained. 
Stee-Rike Four, obviously, concen- 
trates strictly on baseball. Editor Daniel 
Marburger convinced a “who’s who” 
collection of economic scholars, most of 
them furious with the no-win baseball 
strike of 1994-95, to vent their frustra- 


tions through an indepth analysis of the 
business end of the sport. Marburger 
notes that the careful contributing au- 
thors purposely left economic jargon out 
of this work so non-economists will find 
it easy to read. In general this is true, 
but apparently you can take the econom- 
ics Out of the text but not out of the 
economist. Thus, some sections contain 
language that confirms Sidney Webb’s 
insight that if all the world’s economists 
were placed end to end they still could 
not reach a conclusion. For example, 
the chapter on salary caps and luxury 
taxes clearly states, “Data from all sports 
show that, under free agency, the distri- 
bution of income among players in a 
sport has become much more unequal 
(i.e., the super stars getting more than 
average players).” The avid baseball fan 
probably will reason, “did they really 
need an empirical study to determine that 
particular assumption?” 

Yet, this is only a mild criticism, for 
the book captures the basic soul of ma- 
jor league baseball. It covers the gen- 
esis of the game, the relationship be- 
tween owners and players, its evolution, 
and particularly the growth of the col- 
lective bargaining process up to and fol- 
lowing the Curt Flood situation (Flood 
v. Kuhn decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court). The issues of player compensa- 
tion—salaries, salary arbitration, and 
free agency—team allocations of rev- 
enue sharing, luxury taxes, and new and 
improved stadia for the modern gladia- 
tors are all carefully introduced and ana- 
lyzed. As in Home Team, the authors 
are all devotees of the game of baseball, 
which is clearly evident in the first chap- 
ter, “Whatever Happened to the ‘Good 
Old Days’,” and the complementary fi- 
nal section, “The Future of Baseball.” 
This is a very concise, succinct look into 
the baseball industry and its labor rela- 
tions process. Readers looking for more 
popular fare on sports, such as the Ken 
Burns documentary broadcast by the 
Public Broadcasting System, may not 
find this work interesting. 

In fact, pure sports nostalgists will 
probably not like either book. It was not 
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written for them nor did the authors in- 
tend to view the games with the same 
innocence they had as pre-teenage fans. 
While acknowledging that professional 
sports will always have a bifurcated pres- 
ence of part “fields of dreams” and part 
entrepreneurial investment, they portend 
that the business of sports is and will be 
business. In the “for profit” sports in- 
dustry, they believe, the normal confron- 
tations found in other capital-labor 
struggles will be the same, and in most 
labor disputes the neutral third party— 
the public—is inconvenienced the most. 
Nonetheless, some fans will still see 
Hollywood angels in Pittsburgh’s out- 
field. Those readers agreeing with the 
theses of these two books will look down 
the road from Hollywood and see agents 
negotiating salary increases and invok- 
ing contract provisions on salary arbi- 
tration for outfielders playing for major 
league baseball’s Anaheim Angels. 


—Henry P. Guzda 


Labor Studies Specialist 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Southern labor history 


Southern Labor in Transition, 1940- 
1995. Edited by Robert H. Zieger. 
Knoxville, TN, University of Tennes- 
see Press, 1997, 346 pp. $42. 


For labor history buffs, this collection 
of 13 essays is a treasure of fascinating 
political, economic, social, and histori- 
cal detail. I found this volume so capti- 
vating I was willing to pay $42 for an 
earlier 1991 companion volume, Orga- 
nized Labor in the Twentieth Century 
South, also a collection of essays edited 
by Robert Zieger, professor of history 


at the University of Florida. 

Race, class, gender, unionism, and 
politics are big issues in both books for 
the authors, almost all professors of his- 
tory, who have productively exploited a 
variety of archives and oral history re- 
sources as well as current news sources 
and more traditional academic sources. 
The footnotes to these essays provide a 
wonderful guide to the vast literature that 
has grown up on labor in the South since 
Ray Marshall’s 1965 book on The Ne- 
gro and Organized Labor and his 1976 
book on Labor in the South. 

Is southern labor history different 
from labor history in the rest of the 
United States? Zieger finds an “interplay 
of themes of distinctiveness and conver- 
gence.” He points to studies which show 
“the powerful role race has played in 
shaping white workers’ consciousness 
and the policies of the unions they con- 
trolled, regardless of sectional con- 
cerns.” But he declares that “The U.S. 
industrial relations regime of the mid- 
1990s more closely resembles the his- 
toric southern model of weak unions, 
intense wage competition, and official 
indifference or hostility toward worker 
organization.” 

Michael Honey, looking back at the 
1968 Memphis sanitation workers’ strike 
and the role of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., finds a significant change in black- 
white power sharing not only in Mem- 
phis but across the Nation as the “Mem- 
phis spirit” inspired other efforts to build 
labor-civil rights coalitions. “The model 
of a labor-civil rights coalition and of 
maximum community involvement in 
strikes remained, but their implementa- 
tion seemed uncertain.” 

Bruce Nelson relies heavily on Steel- 
worker union archives and interviews 
with Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the 
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NAACP, for an essay on ClO efforts to rec- 
oncile “the contradiction between a nar- 
row democracy that privileged the inter- 
ests of the white majority and a more 
inclusive vision that promised to bestow 
equal rights on white and black alike,” 
as illustrated by union organizing in the 
South from 1936 to 1974. 

The long mutually supportive rela- 
tionship between Louisiana Congress- 
man Hale Boggs and Louisiana AFL-CIO 
President Victor Bussie from the 1940s 
until Boggs’ death in 1972 is explored 
by Patrick Maney, who finds that Boggs 
“owed much of his success to his alli- 
ance with organized labor, which steered 
him toward the moderate progressive 
orientation for which he is still known 
today.” 

Gender, race, work culture, unioniza- 
tion, and politics are complex interwoven 
themes in a fascinating essay by Mark 
Willens on Tampa, FL, firefighters. Other 
essays deal with farmworkers in Florida, 
aircraft industry unionism 1939-45 in 
Nashville, communists in Miami’s trans- 
port industry organizing in the 1950s, 
anti-union “socio-technical” work sys- 
tems in the southern pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the real Norma Rae and the tex- 
tile workers’ union, and a Zieger essay 
on “historiography” as illustrated by a 
wide variety of journalists, academics, 
and other social observers of southern 
textile workers. 

There’s obvious diversity in this vol- 
ume, as in its earlier companion volume, 
but these detailed historical essays add 
up to a well rounded picture of labor, 
both union and nonunion, in the South 
in the last 50 years. 


—Markley Roberts 


Labor economist 
formerly with the AFL-CIO 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cPi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by-Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

~~Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Nn.€.c. = 
N.€.s. 


p 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 

given. Measures of productivity (output 
_ per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 


worked for pay any time during the week _ 


which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
Stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 
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Revisions to household data 
Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 

| comparable with data for 1997 and earlier — 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 

the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1=3;, 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 


_ determined formulas to calculate a retirement 


benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. : 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
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ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments .and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50/States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the cp! in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 


employed which allows for the continued re- _ 


pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
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payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding. an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
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industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was-re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 
The 1977-94 output data for the United 
~ States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 
U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Table 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
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Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

__ Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 


‘ some major characteristics of the injured and 


ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
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chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected indicators 1996 1997 {——_——- mk Be 
TT) IV I il Ml IV I i 
eee 2S ee —_}—__—_______ ———— | a ee 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 
Labor force participation rate 66.8 67.1 66.8 67.0 67.1 67 A). 67.1 67.1 67.3 67.0 
Employment-population ratio 63.2 63.8 63.3 63.4 63.6 |— 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.1 
Unemployment rate.............. 5.4 4.9 5.3 5.3 5.3 4.9 4.9 47 47 4.4 
Mente cre. nae: 5.4 49 5.3 Si 52 4.8 4.8 47 4.5 4.2 
16 to 24 years... 12.6 11.8 12.4 12.3 12.3 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.4 10.5 
25 years and over. 41 3.6 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 
Women..........0+ 5.4 5.0 5.3 5.6 5.4 ot 5.0 47 49 4.6 
HIGiO'24 VORIG x ahescessscecccsssacsenanesvcaeresxovaensnstyasuarceccrovaniannneneneeees 11.3 10.7 114 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 9.5 
25 NAPS CAINS QUO soi estes ess cans ns tains cassiiomsh sive oisW dee Saas eRe 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.6 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
TOtal :s stereenpvenvreneseranenn 119,608 | 122,690 | 119,974] 120,655 | 121,461 | 122,317 | 122,995] 123,934 | 124,795 | 125,516 
Private sector.. 100,189 | 103,120} 100,553) 101,223} 102,001 | 102,797 | 103,392 | 104,271 | 105,084 | 105,714 
Goods-producing.. 24,493 24,934 24,542 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 25,315 
Manufacturing... -| 18,495 18,657 18,503 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 18,804 
SGPVIGE-DIOGUCINGsssdvastne canes cor cnndlonsunenccpsncamunteetesccsatancadl 95,115 97,756 95,432 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 | 100,201 
Average hours: 
PHiVAtO SOCOM ois cc canossassseaess,sesucancsicapavanaanpanes nes Sacer eae Ree 34.4 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.6 
Manufacturing 41.6 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.0 417 
Overtime 4.5 48 4.6 4.5 48 4.8 48 49 4.8 4.6 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 3.3 8 5 8 6 1.0 8 8 8 
Private industry workers... 3.1 3.4 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 
Goods-producing® 28 2.4 6 6 4 1.0 7 4 7 8 
Service-producing® Seer vances ute cs daseatarbossnacece ce Seeuan eM 3.2 3.9 ah 5 11 “7; 1.0 414 1.0 8 
State and local government WOrkKETS.........sc0escseesesesesescesaesenees 2.6 2.3 1.3 6 4 ot 1.3 5 6 3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


: Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected measures 1996 1997 
iT) IV I ll il IV 1) 
ase etal ra toner =i 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm... 2.9 3.3 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Private nonfarm... 3.1 3.4 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 3.3 3.8 9 6 9 yi 1.2 9 9 ve 
3.4 3.9 at 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 et 29 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items..... 3:3 ez, Ae 5 9 2 6 ol 6 5 
Producer Price Index: 

ETC: "ee" s enn a 2.8 -1.2 al 4 -.5 -4 oe -.5 11 4 
Finished consumer goods... 3.6 -1.4 3 6 -.6 -.2 A -.8 1.4 6 
Capital equipment. 4 -6 -7 1.0 Jj -.5 -7 § 0 -4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... Bi -8 4 -.6 -3 A 2 -.8 -1.4 AL 

Crude materials. 14.7 -11.3 -4 7% -11.5 -4 1.3 -.6 -8.0 -9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 2.0 1.8 -7 2.0 1.6 2.2 3.5 1.6 cr —.2 
Nonfarm business sector. 1.9 Wal, -7 1.9 11 2.3 3.6 1.4 11 4 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and Private household workers. 
3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 
? Output per hour of all employees. 


Components 


Average hourly compensation: ' 
All persons, business sector.............. 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


Civilian nonfarm’... 
Private nonfarm 


State and local governments... 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


Civilian nonfarm? 

Private nonfarm 
Union... 
Nonunion.......... 

State and local governments... 


Quarterly average 
1997 1998 
ll Ml IV I 1) 
2.6 44 5.3 4.9 44 
2.6 3.9 4.9 46 4.0 
6 1.0 8 8 8 
8 8 9 9 9 
6 14 2 4 1.0 
8 8 1.0 1.0 8 
1 1.3 5 6 3 
7 1.2 9 Re) 7 
9 9 
LT, 8 
9 9 
a #2 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Four quarters ending— 


1997 1998 
il HiT} IV I 1) 

3.5 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.6 
3.4 3.5 3.9 4.0 4.4 
2.8 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 
2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 
1.6 2.4 21 2.3 2.7 
3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 
2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 27 
3.2 3.5 3.8 3.7 3.8 

3.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 

2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 

3.7 4.2 4.2 41 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status +— = = xe ee 
1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. i Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
a ae <I aad ia in 
TOTAL : 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 200,591 | 203,133 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 | 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 
Civilian labor force. _| 133,943 | 136,297 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 196,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 | 187,523 | 197,242 | 137,364 | 137,447 | 137,206 
Participation rate......... 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 669 
Employed.....sscsserseecssesens 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®........-... 63.2 63.8 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 64.2 64.2 64.0 63.9 
Unemployed......sesssesssees 7,236 6,739 6,633 6,657 6,678 | 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 6,529 5,859 5,910 6,237 | 6,230 
Unemployment rate... 5.4 4.9 49 49 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 43 45 4.5 
Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837| 66,872| 66,960| 67,131 | 67,361) 67,077| 66,929) 66,745| 66,844| 67,024) 67,489] 67,535 | 67,639} 67,973 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ cee tt eeanty reel 89,879 | 89,888] 89,982] 90,068} 90,140} 90,251 | 90,339] 90,391 | 90,476} 90,502} 90,580; 90,622) 90,700 90,802 
Civilian labor force..........++. 69,166 | 69,171 | 69,198 | 69,136] 69,193] 69,500) 69,561 | 69,652] 69,601} 69,451 | 69,697| 69,624) 69,545 69,790 
Participation rate......... i 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 7.1 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.9 
EMpIOYO.....cc:<ncccseccccnees i 66,284 | 66,361 | 66,386] 66,298] 66,337] 66,824] 66,676] 67,008] 66,990] 66,753| 67,301| 67,190| 66,950) 67,040 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.2 73.7 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 741 74.0 73.8 74.3 74.1 73.8 73.8 
AGQTiCuItUure..........seecereees 2,356 2,356 2,390 2,311 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 2,168 2,420 2,324 2,333 2,394 
Nonagricultural 
industries...........-.-..| 62,541] 63,927| 63,971] 64,075] 63,915] 64,039] 64,501] 64,362] 64,726 | 64,726 | 64,585| 64,881) 64,866) 64,617 64,646 
Unemployed........::02s:00++ 3,146 2,882 2,810 2,812 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 2,699 2,396 2,434 2,595 2,750 
Unemployment rate.... 4.6 4.2 4] 44 44 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 97,050| 97,889] 97,919] 98,000] 98,082 | 98,144] 98,212] 98,300} 98,420] 98,471] 98,534 | 98,583] 98,668| 98,735 | 98,778 
Civilian labor force. ..| 58,094] 59,198 | 59,232] 59,362] 59,432] 59,338 | 59,348] 59,624] 59,652] 59,721| 59,771 | 59,486} 59,573] 59,599 | 59,359 
Participation rate.........| 59.9 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.3 60.4 60.4 60.1 


Employed: -cc:c-cssenescencsn- 55,311 56,613 | 56,693] 56,789| 56,883] 56,919} 56,953} 57,255| 57,040| 57,146| 57,186 | 57,075| 57,253| 57,172| 57,000 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 57.0 57.8 57.9 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 58.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 57.7 
Agriculture. 827 798 831 824 826 814 833 845 811 801 717 705 755 747 793 
Nonagricultural 


industries... 54,484 | 55,815 | 55,862] 55,965] 56,057| 56,105] 56,120] 56,410] 56,229| 56,345] 56,470} 56,370) 56,499] 56,424| 56,207 
Unemployed... «| 2,783 2,585 2,539 2,573 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 2,585 2,411 2,320 2,427 2,359 
Unemployment rate.... 4.8 4.4 4.3 43 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 44 4.3 43 41 3.9 41 4.0 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 15,365 | 15,359} 15,382] 15,420] 15,483] 15,478| 15,459} 15,427} 15,453] 15,511 15,569 | 15,609 | 15,651 15,690 
Civilian labor force... 7,806 7,932 7,891 7,844 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 8,300 8,059 8,166 8,302 8,147 
Participation rat 52.3 51.6 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 53.1 53.3 53.5 51.8 52.3 53.0 51.9 


Employed.........ssecessssseees 6,500 6,661 6,607 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 7,055 7,007 7,010 7,088 7,027 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”... 43.5 43.4 43.0 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 44.8 


Agriculture. 261 244 231 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 247 225 256 262 254 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 6,239 6,417 6,376 6,328 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 6,808 6,782 6,754 6,826 6,773 
Unemployed.. 1,306 1,271 1,284 1,272 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 1,245 1,052 1,156 1,215 1,120 
Unemployment rate..., 16.7 16.0 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ | 168,317 | 169,993 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 
Civilian labor force... 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,622 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 | 115,057 | 115,309 | 115,137 | 114,975 
Participation rate......... 67.2 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.2 67.0 
Employedh.tsscssrexernconsses 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,851 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 | 110,859 | 111,025 | 110,535 | 110,630 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.1 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.5 64.5 
Unemployed.......sceceeeee4 5,300 4,836 4,771 4,837 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 4,692 4,198 4,284 4,602 4,346 
Unemployment rate... 47 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 23,604 | 24,003} 24,006] 24,043 | 24,081 | 24,117] 24,149] 24,180] 24,196 | 24,229] 24,257) 24,289| 24,317] 24,349) 24,381 


Civilian labor force... 


..| 15,134] 15,529] 15,524] 15,728] 15,691 15,555 | 15,638} 15,709} 15,788) 15,885] 15,971 15,907 | 15,756 | 16,013] 16,059 
Participation rate......... 


64.1 64.7 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.9 


EM DIOYOC src sncsscarnteransccs 13,542 | 13,969] 14,040] 14,237] 14,180] 14,067] 14,128] 14,149] 14,316| 14,349] 14,498| 14,499] 14,344] 14,700) 14,508 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. 57.4 58.2 58.5 59.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 59.2 59.8 59.7 59.0 60.4 59.5 


Unemployed. 1,592 1,560 1,484 1,491 1,511 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 1,535 1,473 1,408 1,412 1,313 1,551 
Unemployment rate....| 10.5 10.0 i 2 9.6 M i 9.9 E i 9.2 8.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Employment status Annual average 1997 1998 
1997 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Hispanic origin r 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 19,213 | 20,321 20,351 20,407 | 20,464} 20,519) 20,575} 20,629} 20,741 20,798 | 20,851 20,915 | 20,975 | 21,036 | 21,097 
Civilian labor force... 12,774 | 13,796 13,861 13,886 13,861 13,896 13,880 13,973 | 13,954 14,149 14,298 14,369 14,458 14,420 | 14,240 
Participation rate......... 66.5 67.9 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 68.9 68.5 67.5 
Employegd........s:cscceseeesese 11,642 12,726 12,772 12,867 | 12,807 12,806 12,921 12,921 12,988 13,181 13,305 | 13,434] 13,480 13,328 | 13,219 
Employment-pop- 
| ulation ratio” 60.6 62.6 62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 64.2 64.3 63.4 62.7 
Unemployed........ al 1,132 1,069 1,089 1,019 1,054 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 993 935 978 1,092 1,022 
| Unemployment rate... 8.9 7.7 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 7.2 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 


Women who maintain 
SEEPS ase ntrntcs conwnexoaniovese 
Class of worker 
_ Agriculture: 


Self-employed workers.. 
Unpaid family workers. 
Nonagricultural industries: 


Government.. 
Private industries. 
Private households.. 
Other... 
Self-employed workers........ 
Unpaid family workers........ 


Persons at work part time’ 


All industries: 
Part time for economic 
reasons... 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
reasons... 


1 


Employed, 16 years and over.. 


Wage and salary workers..... 


Wage and salary workers... 


1997 


Annual average | 
1996 1997 
126,708 | 129,558 
68,207 | 69,685 
58,501 | 59,873 
42,417 | 42,642 
32,406 | 32,755 

| 7,363 7,775 
1,869 1,890 
1,518 1,457 

Brn 5 
114,171 | 116,983 
18,217 | 18,131 
95,954 | 98,852 
928 915 
95,025 | 97,937 
8,971 9,056 
122 120 
4,315 4,068 
2,388 2,286 
1,605 1,468 
17,770 | 18,149 
3,879 

2,167 


July 


129,661 
69,711 
59,950 
42,582 
32,813 


7,875 


1,897 
1,478 
52 
117,146 
18,303 
98,843 
911 
97,932 


8,927 
129 


4,019 
2,236 
1,489 


18,055 


3,858 


Aug. 


129,747 
69,748 
59,999 


42,680 
32,861 


7,892 


1,853 
1,477 
50 


117,372 
18,203 
99,169 

935 
98,234 
8,955 
126 


Sept. 


129,761 
69,656 
60,105 
42,648 
32,846 


7,876 


1,889 
1,495 
44 


117,303 
18,109 


129,910 
69,785 
60,125 
42,771 
32,978 


7,865 


1,406 


18,113 


3,732 


130,575 | 130,777 
70,352 | 70,195 
60,223 | 60,582 
42,967 | 42,952 
32,840 | 32,975 

7,726 7,822 
1,855 1,844 
1,493 1,496 

49 54 

118,083 | 118,403 
18,170 | 18,248 
99,913 | 100,155 

910 946 
99,003 | 99,209 
9,004 8,886 
97 99 
3,890 3,855 
2,221 2,230 
1,386 1,323 
18,083 | 18,386 
3,689 3,654 
2,100 2,113 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


1998 

131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 
70,518 | 70,459} 70,297} 70,831 
60,565 | 60,704] 60,697 | 60,553 
42,977 | 42,915| 42,779 | 42,865 
32,793 | 32,821 | 32,872] 32,973 
7,784 7,884 7,776 7,813 
1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 
1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 
44 41 32 28 
118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 
18,421 18,378 | 18,072 | 18,202 
100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 
985 1,035 1,022 1,014 
99,123 | 99,547 | 100,037 | 99,557 
8,964 8,761 8,784 9,069 
131 117 102 124 
4,082 3,882 3,902 3,735 
2,282 2,123 2,188 2,074 
1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 
18,515 | 18,407] 18,448] 18,084 
3,865 3,743 3,726 3,608 
2,162 2,025 2,057 1,998 

1,433 

17,786 


Monthly Labor Review 


July 
131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 
70,685 | 70,570} 70,605 
60,768 | 60,640} 60,462 
42,471 | 42,539 | 42,837 
32,805 | 32,805] 32,658 
7,848 | 7,922] 7,846 
1,871 1,841 2,018 
1,395 1,470] 1,383 
51 48 30 
119,013 | 118,654 | 118,543 
18,034 | 18,497] 18,364 
100,979 | 100,157 | 100,179 
1,015 961 974 
99,964 | 99,195 | 99,205 
9,023} 8,969] 9,094 
97 100 91 
3,772 | 3,837} 3,78 
2,104| 2,230] 2,372 
1,344 1,246} 1,192 
18,662 | 18,656] 18,584 
3,630 3,676 3,632 
2,024} 2,151 2,261 
1,162 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Setedina car Annual average 1997 1998 
categories ———— as 
1996 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. [eae we aoe ee July 
Characteristic 
Total, all workers. 5.4 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 4.7 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 4.5 45 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 16.7 16.0 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 }—15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 
Men, 20 years and over...... 4.6 4.2 41 44 41 4] 3.9 44 3.8 | -3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 
Women, 20 years and over... 4.8 44 4.3 4.3 43 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.1 3.9 44 4.0 
White, total... 47 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4] 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 

Men, 20 years and over..... 

Women, 20 years and over... 


Black, total 10.5 10.0 9.6 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 9.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 33.6 32.4) 30.0} 30.4] 32.7 29.5] 33.3 34.4 | 30.1 31.5] 29.1 24.7| 29.4} 20.2] 286 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 36.9 36.5 | 34.6] 33.9 37.6 30.1 35.0 36.2 31.8| 34.7] 27.8) 23.9 30.2} 20.4] 30.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 30.3 28.7| 259] 27.2} 286] 288) 31.9] 33.1 28.5| 28.4] 30.3] 25.3) 288) 20.1 26.4 
Men, 20 years and over..... e 9.4 8.5 8.3 7.9 7.9 8.3 7.8 8.6 7.9 7.8 7.6 74 6.7 6.9 8.9 
Women, 20 years and over.........:.0+4 8.7 8.8 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.6 8.2 8.2 8.4 yo i 7.9 
Hispanic origin, total.........scsscesseeeee 8.9 Tete 7.9 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 75 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 7.2 
Married men, spouse present. 3.0 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.6 20 2.5 2.2 2.4 2.2 2.3 
Married women, spouse present : 3.6 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 
Women who maintain families............ 8.2 8.1 7.6 8.0 78 7.8 8.1 77 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 Fok, 6.9 6.8 
Full-time workers 5.3 4.8 4.8 47 47 47 4.4 4.6 45 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 
Part-time workers 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.4 52 5.7 4.8 4.7 5.2 5.3 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOTKOYS: siuswivccrosanasensvtngarnnniosnsevapepeaiiwesasbrs 5.5 5.0 49 5.0 5.0 4.8 47 48 4.7 47 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.7 4.6 
oat 3.8 41 4.9 3.4 4.5 3.3 3.3 4.0 2.6 3.7 2.3 1.3 3.9 3.7 
Construction.. 10.1 9.0 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 72 7.8 8.6 6.3 8.0 8.0 6.7 
Manufacturing... 4.8 4.2 43 41 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 4.4 
Durable goods 4.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 2.9 3.6 3.5 3.0 2.9 4.3 
Nondurable goods... z 522 5.1 5.4 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.9 4.5 5.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 46 4.5 
Transportation and public utilities......... 41 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.8 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.6 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade..............0044 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.7 5.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... aa 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.2 2.0 eal 2.0 
SOINVIGOS cc. save son ses tar cntenahabtcaentresresiney 5.4 4.6 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.3 4.4 45 4.3 4.7 47 4.3 48 47 4.5 
Government WOFKETS.....cssecseresesessneeseenes | 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.4 2.3 2.9 2.0 2.4 2.0 2.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers........ 10.2 9.1 8.4 8.9 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 10.6 8.6 9.7 8.0 7.9 8.1 8.2 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma 8.7 8.1 7.8 77 8.0 77 75 7.6 7.2 7.0 7.2 7.0 6.7 7.2 7.2 
High school graduates, no college............ 47 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 41 41 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
3.0 


College graduates. 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 
unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks... 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks and over.. 
15 to 26 weeks. 
27 weeks and over... 


2,287 
2,316 2,062 
1,053 995 
1,262 1,067 


Mean duration, in weeks. 
Median duration, in weeks. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
unemployment 1996 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
oo eS ee ee) SS ee ee al i 
MObNGS Ors A erecsvencscateneaee 3,370 3,037 | 2,954] 3,010] 3,007 | 2,934} 2,886) 2,991 2,807 | 2,795 | 2,980] 2,631 2,772 | 2,819) 2,908 
On temporary layoff. aot 1,021 931 894 891 893 963 815 961 860 821 980 696 786 841 966 
Not on temporary layoff. | 2,349 2,106 | 2,060] 2,119] 2,114] 1,971] 2,071] 2,030] 1,947] 1,975] 2,000] 1,935] 1,986] 1,978] 1,941 
Job leavers..... | 774 795 812 894 853 732 655 692 808 786 744 625 748 766 799 
Reentrants... 2,512 2,338 | 2,263 | 2,173] 2,263 | 2,247] 2,229] 2,170) 2,229} 2,266) 2,215| 2,096 | 2,033] 2,096 | 2,042 
New entrants... 580 569 564 554 560 555 560 552 518 543 549 511 493 532 463 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ ...c.cccceceee 46.6 45.1 44.8 45.4 45.0 45.4 45.6 46.7 44.1 43.7 45.9 44.9 45.8 45.4 46.8 
On temporary layoff... 14.1 13.8 13.6 13.4 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 13.5 15.6 
Not on temporary layoff... 32.5 31.3 31.2 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 30.8 33.0 32.8 31.8 31.3 
Job leavers 10.7 11.8 12.3 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 12.3 12.9 
Reentrants... 34.7 34.7 34.3 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 34.1 35.7 33.6 33.7 32.9 
New entrants... 8.0 8.4 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.6 7.5 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
2.5 2.2 re) 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.1 es 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.0 21 241 
6 6 6 ri 6 5 A) 5 6 6 5 5 5 6 6 
1.9 Az, lye 1.6 17 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1:5 1.5 15 1.5 
New entrants... 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


1997 1998 
Sex and age 
1996 1997 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July 
aH ———— L =! 

Total, 16 years and over 5.4 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 
16 to 24 years........ 12.0 11.3 11.0 11.3 11.2 inal 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 10.0 10.6 10.3 
16 to 19 years ieee 16.7 16.0 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 
16 to 17 years.. 0 18.9 18.2 17.9 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 Were 17.3 18.5 16.9 15.2 15.8 18.2 15.2 
18 to 19 years. 15.2 14.5 15.5 15.4 14.5 14.1 13.6 11.7 11.6 11.3 13.7 11.6 13.2 12.3 12.9 
20 to 24 years..... 9.3 8.5 7.9 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 7.4 7.6 8.1 8.2 
25 years and over.. 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 
25 to 54 years.. 4.3 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 
55 years and over... 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.5 2.8 
Men, 16 years and over.. 5.4 4.9 4.8 48 4.8 48 4.5 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 
16 to 24 years...... 12.6 11.8 1.5 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 11.1 11.2 11.7 11.2 9.7 11.0 10.8 11.4 
16 to 19 years 18.1 16.9 17.2 17.3 17.2 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 16.0 15.3 15.9 
16 to 17 years 20.8 19.1 18.8 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 14.9 17.9 21.0 17.3 
18 to 19 years 16.3 15.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 W141 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 14.8 11.8 14.6 
20 to 24 years... 9.5 8.9 8.3 8.8 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 7.3 8.1 8.2 8.7 
25 years and over. 41 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.4 
25 to 54 years.... 4.2 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 
3.3 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 29 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 
Women, 16 years and ovet........... 5.4 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 47 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.7 44 
16 to 24 years 11.3 10.7 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 9.0 10.3 9.1 
16 to 19 years. 13.9 11.5 
16 to 17 years 15.1 12.9 
18 to 19 years 12.7 11.2 
20 to 24 years... 8.0 77 
25 years and over. 3.6 3.5 
25 to 54 years... 3.8 3.6 

55 years and over... 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Alabama.. 


Arkansas.... 


GalfOrmilel:. sssittveos.s..vateasatass conseseaaeaies «inser 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


State 


Alabama. 
Alaska.. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
California 


Colorado...... 
Connecticut. 


GOON eis asiecaiseecsecscteariegeescansteg 
Hawaii... 
Idaho. 
Illinois... 
Indiana 


Maryland Erin ccnecssrsbccrrnas esas 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan 
Minnesota... 
MISSIGSIDD 2 on socasncacgsncestoctnes qnnac 


P = preliminary 


May 
1998 


June 
1998? 


New Jersey 
New Mexico.. 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 


Rhode Island.... 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... 
Texas.. 
Utah... 


Wyoming... 


June 
1997 


1,864.9 

268.9 
1,975.3 
1,100.3 


13,150.0 


1,977.8 
1,611.1 
386.2 
612.9 
6,410.8 


3,593.8 
531.6 
508.8 

5,759.6 

2,857.9 


1,406.5 
1,268.4 
1,711.1 
1,843.1 

552.6 


2,259.1 
3,110.8 
4,442.4 
2,482.6 
1,100.7 


1,882.3 

274.1 
2,060.0 
1,125.8 


13,556.0 


2,038.1 
1,641.8 
400.3 
610.3 
6,645.5 


3,729.2 
527.7 
516.1 

5,863.7 

2,898.7 


1,439.0 
1,305.7 
1,749.3 
1,884.5 

560.9 


2,272.0 
3,207.5 
4,541.4 
2,541.8 
1,122.9 


- 


1,886.7 
273.9 
2,070.5 
1,125.9 
13,586.0 


2,044.6 
1,645.0 
399.6 
610.0 
6,668.4 


3,727.5 
525.4 
516.9 

5,876.8 

2,887.6 


1,439.3 
1,305.3 
1,751.1 
1,890.2 

562.5 


2,273.0 
3,205.6 
4,542.9 
2,551.0 
1,121.3 


Missouri... 
Montana... 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 
New Hampshire.. 


New Jersey.. 
New Mexico. 


North Carolina... 


North Dakota 


Ohio.... 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee... 


VGITOM isn ssesiinctttmennpaterne 
Virginia 
Washington. 


2,640.3 
363.0 
853.3 
890.2 
568.7 


3,719.9 
708.5 
8,014.4 
3,656.1 
311.3 


5,388.5 
1,381.6 
1,525.7 
5,385.0 

448.1 


1,715.5 
352.4 
2,588.7 
8,592.0 
992.7 


278.4 
3,226.3 
2,513.9 

706.7 
2,650.1 
223.1 


2,675.3 
373.0 
876.5 
921.8 
574.2 


3,796.8 
715.2 
8,140.0 
3,746.2 
318.6 


5,460.4 
1,427.8 
1,564.6 
5,457.8 

456.8 


1,788.2 

360.3 
2,621.3 
8,873.9 
1,026.3 


282.6 
3,314.1 
2,587.9 

724.2 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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4.5 4.2 
5.6 5.4 
2.0 1.7 
47 4.3 
3.0 PETA 
5:0 48 
6.5 6.7 
5.7 5.5 
3.3 3.0 
2.1 2.2 
4.3 4.5 
3.7 4.0 
5.2 5.4 
4.3 4.3 
47 41 
3.4 3.2 
2.7 2.6 
4.3 3.9 
46 4.9 
3.1 3.2 
3.4 3.5 
3.0 3.1 
44 4.6 
6.4 6.9 
Dali 3.0 


June 
1998° 


2,683.3 
368.1 
877.3 
927.5 
574.1 


3,800.5 
719.4 
8,143.5 
3,753.8 
318.3 


5,460.3 
1,423.9 
1,561.2 
5,449.6 

457.3 


1,801.3 

359.6 
2,621.5 
8,880.9 
1,024.7 


283.6 
3,321.9 
2,593.6 

715.3 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Industry 
a2) | Lak: a 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 
GOODS-PRODUCING. 


Nonmetallic minerals, 


except fuels. 
Construction... 5 
General building contractors.....] 
Heavy construction, except 
RPUIINGD ae ax eer tora cnoatis to Fins wa cxcns 
Special trades contractors. 
Manufacturing... 


Production workers... es 
Lumber and wood products..... 
Furniture and fixtures.............-4 
Stone, clay, and glass 


Fabricated metal products....... 
Industrial machinery and 


Computer and office 
OQUIPMEN......s00esesereeeseeeeeees 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENL........0esereeereceeeeeceed 
Electronic components and 
accessories... 
Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 
Aircraft and parts.. 
Instruments and related 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 


Nondurable goods.. 


Food and kindred products...... 
Tobacco products. 
Textile mill products... 
Apparel and other textile 


Printing and publishing............ 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products... 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products...........0-ss00 
Leather and leather products... 


SERVICE-PRODUCING.............+2 


Transportation and public 


Transportation... 
Railroad transportation... 
Local and interurban 

Passenger transit... 
Trucking and warehousing... 
Water transportation... 
Transportation by air... 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 

Transportation services.......... 
Communications and public 


Communications. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


Reiall trade............. = 
Building materials and garden 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Annual average 


119,608 
100,189 


24,493 
580 


7,706 
5,390 


1,692 


122,690 
103,120 


24,934 


103,219 
24,923 
593 


103,285 
24,972 
592 

54 

336 


107 


5,699 
1,318 


791 
3,590 


18,681 
12,908 


11,028 
7,573 


794 
510 


552 
712 
1,478 


2,172 
379 
1,694 


660 
1,862 


998 
508 


89 
97,922 


6,264 
3,937 
225 


455 
1,675 
181 
981 
14 
442 


2,291 
1,430 


861 
6,671 
22,043 


123,280 
103,673 


24,993 
594 

53 

338 


108 


5,713 
1,320 


792 
3,601 


18,686 
12,915 


11,030 
7,573 


794 
509 


553 
714 
1,480 


2,175 


1,698 


1,852 


510 


88 
98,287 


6,435 
4,141 
227 


451 
1,680 
180 
1,147 
14 
442 


2,294 
1,432 


862 
6,679 
22,078 


123,568 
103,922 


25,032 
592 

53 

337 


107 


5,722 
1,326 


789 
3,607 
18,718 
12,945 
11,060 
7,598 
794 
510 


88 
98,536 


6,453 
4,149 
227 


452 
1,680 
180 
1,154 
14 
442 


2,304 
1,443 


861 
6,697 
22,105 


1998 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June’ | July? 
Pein ere | 

123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124,914 | 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,758 | 125,824 
104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,924 | 106,020 
25,099 | 25,193) 25,297] 25,314] 25,276] 25,339] 25,301] 25,297| 25,134 
591 592 592 590 587 582 579 579 574 
53 52 52 52 51 51 51 51 51 
337 338 338 338 336 332 329 331 325 
107 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107 
5,750 5,810 5,881 5,902 5,860] 5,930 5,917 5,942 5,960 
1,335 1,351 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,400 1,403 
788 805 817 813 805 819 819 820 828 
3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 | 3,722 3,729 
18,758 | 18,791 | 18,824] 18,822) 18,829] 18,827] 18,805] 18,776| 18,600 
12,970] 13,001} 13,023] 13,024) 13,013] 13,007] 12,971] 12,944] 12,773 
11,094] 11,118] 11,154] 11,159) 11,166] 11,170] 11,156] 11,144] 10,993 
7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 | 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,629 7,492 
795 798 800 800 801 802 803 800 801 
511 513 517 519 520 524 526 524 527 
554 555 562 561 558 561 559 562 563 
715 716 719 718 719 718 716 717 703 
1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,480 
2,191 2,196 2,200| 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,201 2,188 
379 381 381 381 381 377 376 374 371 
1,707 1,712 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,715 1,703 
672 676 680 680 681 678 677 673 666 
1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,883 1,777 
1,005 1,001 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 882 
516 519 521 523 525 525 524 524 527 
867 869 870 866 868 867 866 864 863 
386 388 389 390 389 389 388 388 388 
7,664 7,673 7,670 | 7,663 7,663 | 7,657] 7,649 7,632 7,607 
5,349 5,357 5,354 | 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,315 5,281 
1,696 1,702 1,702 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,697 
42 41 40 41 41 42 41 40 40 
611 611 608 606 604 605 603 598 593 
810 808 805 796 796 787 780 774 770 
686 686 688 688 688 686 685 682 681 
1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,573 
1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,037 
138 139 136 136 136 137 136 136 136 
999 1,002 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 999 
87 87 86 86 85 84 83 83 81 
98,845 | 99,096 | 99,343] 99,518] 99,638] 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,461 | 100,690 
6,456 6,451 6,473 | 6,494) 6,504] 6,513 6,534 | 6,537 6,555 
4,147| 4,185] 4,148] 4,164) 4,170] 4,173] 4,191 4,194] 4,213 
228 230 231 231 231 231 232 232 232 
453 455 456 459 460 453 459 458 464 
1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 1,708 1,715 
180 179 177 181 183 181 185 183 187 
1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 1,151 1,153 1,155 
14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
443 443 444 446 446 445 447 446 446 
2,309! 2,316] 2,325] 2,330] 2,334) 2,340] 2,343] 2,343] 2,342 
1,449 1,457 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,486 1,489 1,488 
860 859 859 859 859 856 857 854 854 
6,711 6,731 6,759 6,769 | 6,783 6,798 6,815 | 6,819 6,820 
22,206 | 22,245 | 22,280| 22,283] 22,259] 22,335] 22,423] 22,454| 22,579 
946 «954 959 966 972 974 980 

2,771 2,771 2,756 | 2,759 2,788 | 2,788| 2,796 

2,434| 2,489] 2,427] 2,428 2,462| 2,461 2,460 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 
Industry + == ee 
1996 1997 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
| ees alee 
FGOG(StOLOS sareisrecsscnseesnecenes=ncves= 3,436 3,496 3,500 3,503 3,506 3,512 3,516 3,517 
Automotive dealers and 
Service StationS.........seeeeeen| 2,267 2,314 2,311 2,317 2,321 2,325 2,328 2,329 2,331 
New and used car dealers.......). 1,031 1,051 1,051 1,052 1,053 1,055 1,056 1,056 1,056 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098 1,093 1,098 1,100 1,103 1,105 1,103 1,108 
Furniture and home furnishings 
STONOS eyetaarcnccessteetnccnconneacere 975 1,009 1,010 1,013 1,019 1,023 1,029 1,035 1,039 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,517 7,636 7,616 7,633 7,641 7,630 7,666 7,682 7,685 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments.............-++44 2,709 2,804 2,804 2,816 2,826 2,836 2,857 2,862 2,864 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 6,911 7,091 7,095 7,110 7,125 7,151 7,172 7,194 7,213 
Finance........ 3,303 3,413 3,413 3,423 3,434 3,451 3,463 3,478 3,485 
Depository institutions. 2,019 2,027 2,027 2,028 2,027 2,032 2,035 2,040 2,037 
Commercial banks..... -| 1,458 1,460 1,459 1,460 1,459 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 
Savings institutions... | 266 262 262 261 261 261 261 263 262 
Nondepository institutions....... 522 567 567 571 576 581 582 586 589 
Security and commodity 
DrOKOMSo-cststhxcssasesiascsennceacranest 553 597 598 602 606 611 616 620 625 
Holding and other investment 
ONC RSarccntenccesteue curses. ones 222 221 222 225 227 230 232 234 
INSULANCE......e0eserreerees 2,260 2,259 2,265 2,267 2,275 2,281 2,291 2,293 
Insurance carriers. 1,535 1,534 1,538 1,540 1,546 1,550 1,558 1,558 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service.. 709 724 725 727 727 729 731 733 735 
Real estate. 1,382 1,419 1,423 1,422 1,424 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,435 
36,040 | 36,148 | 36,225] 36,363] 36,484 | 36,638) 36,795 | 36,932 
Agricultural services.. 627 679 682 685 690 692 694 694 696 
Hotels and other lodging places| 1,715 1,744 1,738 1,740 1,745 1,754 1,754 1,754 1,762 
Personal services 1,180 1,182 1,179 1,180 1,180 1,181 1,185 1,178 1,176 
Business services.. 7,293 7,983 8,035 8,055 8,112 8,147 8,226 8,294 8,651 
Services to buildings... ts 907 937 940 937 947 948 947 955 960 
Personnel supply services...... 2,654 2,968 3,004 2,991 3,013 3,030 3,074 3,111 3,139 
Help supply services............- 2,352 2,646 2,673 2,657 2,686 2,694 2,741 2,783 2,804 
Computer and data 
processing Services.........0.-44 1,228 1,411 1,420 1,433 1,448 1,462 1,475 1,493 1,507 
Auto repair services ‘A 
AN PAMKING......s.sssesesereeessenrsees 1,080 1,124 1,125 2% 1,131 1,134 1,138 1,143 1,147 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 376 377 378 378 378 379 380 381 
Motion pictureS........-seccseceseseeeee 525 548 548 554 556 556 557 564 563 
Amusement and recreation 
SOMVICOS sete sssccecsercarratanssaseccreas 1,476 1,573 1,582 1,580 1,593 1,597 1,610 1,625 1,633 
Health SCrviceS......csssseseseseneees 9,478 9,720 9,731 9,749 9,766 9,789 9,807 9,827 9,837 
Offices and clinics of medical 
doctors. 1,678 1,743 1,745 1,747 1,754 1,764 1,772 1,779 1,784 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... 1,730 1,755 1,756 1,757 1,757 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,759 
Hospitals... 3,812 3,869 3,871 3,878 3,885 3,894 3,901 3,908 3,916 
Home health care services 675 713 716 -716 716 715 714 713 706 
Legal services............... 928 947 948 949 953 956 959 963 964 
Educational services. 2,030 2,114 2,122 2,128 2,136 2,146 2,155 2,160 2,169 
Social services.......... 2,413 2,514 2,531 2,532 2,541 2,546 2,552 2,561 2,570 
Child day care services.. 565 570 572 578 572 572 571 572 575 
Residential care... al 677 717 719 720 726 728 730 736 736 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens...............+ 85 90 90 90 90 91 Ot 91 91 
Membership organizations 2,201 2,248 2,253 2,252 2,250 2,252 2,247 2,255 2,260 
Engineering and management 
SOIVICRS aces casst chase onctxaanncaseeany 2,844 3,005 3,013 3,032 3,048 3,070 3,089 3,111 3,137 
Engineering and architectural 
BSONVICSS ors anise ctaacecnapenrense=a 836 869 870 873 876 881 885 892 897 
Management and public 
relations. 870 944 949 959 962 970 975 988 1,004 
Government... 19,419 | 19,570] 19,592] 19,609] 19,607| 19,646] 19,662) 19,680] 19,686 
FOGGr eal caretsase at recencvenstascsecertene 2,757 2,699 2,691 2,691 2,684 2,690 2,689 2,688 2,670 
1,901 1,842 1,839 1,833 1,827 1,829 1,826 1,819 1,822 
4,606 4,594 4,617 4,602 4,604 4,609 4,613 4,611 4,613 
1,911 1,912 1,933 1,917 1,921 1,922 1,923 1,924 1,924 
2,685 2,683 2,687 2,690 2,687 2,689 
joe: Pre an 12,316 | 12,319} 12,347] 12,360| 12,381 12,403 
Education.. 6,933 
Other local government........... 5,383 


1 


° = preliminary. 


Includes other industries not shown separately. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Feb. 


3,528 3,533 


2,331 
1,056 
__ 1,100 


1,043 
7,694 


2,867 


7,232 
3,496 
2,039 
1,464 
262 
593 


629 


235 
2,297 
1,560 


737 
1,439 


37,020 
696 
1,756 
rae 
8,384 
961 
3,152 
2,820 


1,522 


1,144 
382 
569 


1,641 
9,852 


1,788 


1,761 
3,920 
702 
967 
2,179 
2,577 
574 
741 


92 
2,261 


3,148 
899 


1,007 


19,720 
2,676 


1,819 
4,613 
1,924 
2,689 
12,431 


Mar. 


1998 
Apr. 


3,536 3,533 


2,333 


~ 4,056 


1,098 


1,048 
7,645 


2,874 


7,258 
3,512 
2,041 
1,465 
262 
602 


633 


236 
2,302 
1,566 


736 
1,444 


37,106 
695 
1,755 
1,178 
8,412 
966 
3,149 
2,819 


1,538 


1,145 
382 
565 


1,647 
9,867 


1,796 


1,761 
3,925 
698 
970 
2,189 
2,587 
575 
744 


92 
2,263 


3,164 
904 


1,012 


19,728 
2,671 


1,815 
4,619 
1,928 
2,691 
12,438 


2,337 
1,058 
1,105 


1,045 
7,681 


2,879 


7,289 
3,521 
2,041 
1,463 
263 
605 


May | June’ | July’ 


3,542 3,538 3,554 
2,345 2,351 2,354 
1,060 1,064 1,067 
1,106 1,110 1,111 
1,055 1,059 1,065 
7,714 7,724 7,793 
2,901 2,910 2,926 
7,311 7,334 7,366 
3,536 3,549 3,567 
2,044 2,043 2,046 
1,463 1,460 1,461 
264 265 266 
611 618 624 
641 647 655 
240 241 242 
2,320 2,328 2,336 
1,579 1,586 1,594 
741 742 742 
1,455 1,457 1,463 
37,350 | 37,501 | 37,566 
700 707 713 
1,769 1,773 1,780 
1,190 1,185 1,184 
8,491 8,549 8,557 
975 975 979 
3,156 3,184 3,156 
2,818 2,847 2,814 


1,153 1,160 1,164 
385 387 385 
567 553 555 

1,662 1,675 1,686 

9,887 9,905 9,902 

1,806 1,812 1,818 

1,762 1,760 1,756 

3,945 3,954 3,959 
684 683 674 
977 980 984 

2,195 2,209 2,202 

2,609 2,630 2,637 
575 583 588 
749 748 752 

91 91 91 

2,266 2,269 2,272 

3,212 3,232 3,258 
913 921 928 

1,029 1,036 1,045 

19,828 | 19,816} 19,804 

2,671 2,674 2,672 

1,810 1,813 1,811 

4,637 4,626 4,634 

1,929 
2,705 
12,498 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


walk Annual average 1997 1998 
Indus’ | aa ae Ss a 
ad 1996 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June?| July” 


— $$$ $$$ 
PRIVATE SECTOR.............:es0eecseeeee0 | 34.4 34.6 34.5 34,7 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.8 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.7 34.6 34.6 


GOODS-PRODUCING...............ccceeseceeenes 4141 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.4 41.0 40.8 41.1 41.0 441 
MPN NGR copes chines au cseps suis iucasenstussosevkchassue=< i 45.3 45.4 45.3 45.6 45.1 45.2 45.2 44.9 45.4 44.4 43.8 44.1 44.6 43.8 44.4 
MANUFACTURING...........0csececccsessessees 41.6 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.4 41.8 41.8 41.7 

OVGMIME NOUS......-.crccesscocnrsoestssernenrsaed 4.5 4.8 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 49 4.9 4.9 4.8 48 4.5 4.6 4.6 48 
Durable goods. 42.4 42.8) 42.7| 428| 42.7| 428] 429) 43.0] 428] 428) 425] 41.9] 424] 42.4] 421 
Overtime hours........ 4.8 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 5:2 5.2 5.2 81 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.9 
Lumber and wood products.. 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.2 411 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.0 


Fumiture and fixtures..........- 39.4 40.2 40.0 40.2 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.7 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.7 441 40.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 5 43.3 43.2 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.2 42.9 43.6 43.7 43.6 43.2 43.3 43.5 43.3 43.7 
Primary metal industries................:03+ 44.2 44.9 44.6 45.0 45.0 45.2 45.2 45.2 45.2 44.8 44.6 43.9 44.5 44.5 43.8 


Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PCG 6c ccasss dosaznacensnntcresestesvencesurer 44.5 44.9 44.3 45.1 45.0 45.4 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.0 43.9 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.4 42.6 42.5 42.5 42.5 42.6 42.7 42.9 42.7 42.7 42.4 41.8 42.6 42.5 42.2 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6/; 43.5] 43.5] 435) 436] 43.7) 437} 436] 434] 433] 426] 43.0] 43.2] 43.0 

Electronic and other electrical 

SOUP MON tii 05s 5 sessesde ste stecseesdestvecccyst 41.5 42.0 42.1 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.4 41.1 41.4 41.4 41.4 
Transportation equipment 44.0 44.5| 441 44.4] 44.0) 443] 441 44.5] 43.9] 438] 43.4) 421 43.3] 42.8) 42.4 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 4 44.9 45.0 44.4 44.9 44.3 44.6 44.5 44.9 43.9 43.8 43.5 42.0 43.3 42.4 41.6 
Instruments and related products........ 41.7 42.0} 41.8] 422] 42.0) 420] 422) 419] 41.9] 42.0] 415] 41.3) 414] 41.3] 41.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 39.7 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.5 40.1 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 40.9 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.1 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.0 


Overtime hours..... 41 4.4 4.3 43 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 44 4.4 4.2 44 4.4 45 
Food and kindred product 41.0 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.6 42.0 
Textile mill products............. ce 40.6 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.1 414 


37.0 37.3 37.1 37.1 37.3 37.3 37.2 37.5 37.4 37.4 | 37.2 37.7 37.4| 37.4 37.3 
43.3 43.7 43.5] 43.5) 43.6 43.7) 44.0] 43.7) 436] 43.4] 434) 43.0] 435) 43.6 43.3 


38.2 38.5 38.4) 38.3 38.6 38.6 38.8 | 38.6 38.5] 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.5 
43.2 43.2 43.1 43.3 | 43.3 43.4] 43.4] 43.2 43.5|) 43.4] 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.1 42.9 


Apparel and other textile products...... 
Paper and allied products... 


Printing and publishing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 


41.5 41.8 41.7) 41.8) 41.7 42.1 42.0} 42.1 42.0} 41.8 41.5 41.7) 42.1 42.0 42.1 


Leather and leather products... 38.1 38.4 38.3 38.1 38.4 38.3 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.8 37.9 37.3 37.3 37.6 36.2 

SERVICE-PRODUCING.............0ccscsseeeee 32.7 32.9] 32.7) $29) 32:8) 3829] 329) 329] 33.0) 33.0) 328] 32.9] 33.0) 32.9) 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 39.6 39.7} 39.3) 40.1 39.9} 39.8) 39.9] 39.9] 40.0) 39.9] 398; 396] 39.8] 39.6) 39.6 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June®| July? 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.82 | $12.28 | $12.27 | $12.34 | $12.37 | $12.43 $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 


Goods-producing.............:.seeeeeeeeeeeed 13.47 13.92 | 13.89 | 13.95] 13.98] 14.05} 14.10 14.15 | 14.16] 14.21 14.25 | 14.25} 14.27] 14.28] 14.33 


Mining..... 15.62 16.17 | 16.15] 16.16] 16.24] 16.37] 1648] 16.46] 16.47) 16.76] 16.82] 16.72} 16.77] 16.72] 16.82 
Constructio 15.47 16.03} 15.99] 16.06] 16.10] 16.17| 16.24] 16.34] 16.27] 16.34] 16.40] 16.45] 16.46] 16.50] 16.65 
Manufacturing, 12.77 13.17 | 13.13] 13.20] 13.22] 13.30} 13.34] 13.37] 13.38) 13.42] 13.46] 13.44) 13.47] 13.47] 13.45 
Excluding overtime... 12.12 12.45 12.42 12.49 12.50 12.58 12.61 12.63 12.66 12.69 12.73 12.76 12.78 12.76 12.73 
Service-producing..............00ececeeeeeee 11.26 11.73 | 11.73] 11.80] 11.83] 11.88] 11.93] 11.95] 12.00] 12.06} 12.10] 12.19] 12.23] 12.26] 12.30 
Transportation and public utilities......, 14.45 14.93 | 14.99] 15.02] 15.01] 15.05] 15.10] 15.16] 15.21] 15.25] 15.27] 15.32) 15.31] 15.31] 15.37 
Wholesale trade... os 12.87 13.44 13.45 13.56 13.54 13.63 13.72 13.71 13.75 13.81 13.84 13.88 14.00 13.98 14.06 
Retail trade........... Pe 7.99 8.34 8.33 8.37 8.42 8.46 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.70 8.72 8.72 8.77 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 12.80 13.33 | 13.36 13.51 13.53 | 13.60] 13.65) 13.66] 13.72] 13.83] 13.85] 14.00} 14.03] 14.08} 14.11 
SOND ase crest haan siantaanng seavanasssai 11.79 12.28 | 12.28) 12.35] 12.38] 12.43] 12.48] 12.50] 12.54] 12.60] 12.65] 12.76) 12.81] 12.87] 12.91 


7.55 - 4 i : : A : : : 7.74 


— Data not available. 


? = preliminary. ; 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry t =e 
1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June”| July? 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........-ce0esesesesseseees $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.17 | $12.22 | $12.40 | $12.45 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 | $12.67 
MINING rte, cna checctacostceanestied 15.62| 16.17] 16.07| 15.98| 16.26] 16.23] 16.41| 1652] 16.65| 16.89] 16.89] 16.84] 16.73] 16.72| 16.75 


CONSTRUCTION, 15.47 16.03} 16.03} 16.12] 16.30| 16.33] 16.28] 16.37] 16.25| 16.21 16.29] 16.34] 1642] 1643] 16.64 


MANUFACTURING.........cccccececeeeeeeeeney 12.77 13.17 | 13.107 13:14] 13.23 | 13.28 13.36 13.47 | 13.40] 13.41 | 13.47] 13.46] 13.47] 13.44] 13.40 


13.33 13.73 | 13.61] 13.70] 13.81] 13.88] 13.95] 14.07] 13.96] 13.96] 14.02] 13.96] 13.98] 13.94] 13.83 
10.44 10.77 10.83 10.81 10.87 10.87 10.91 10.93 10.90 10.91 10.95 10.99 11.06 11.09 11.17 
Furniture and fixtures........... 10.15 10.55] 10.53] 10.59] 10.70] 10.67] 10.69] 10.79] 10.75] 10.77] 10.80} 10.85} 10.79} 10.81 | 10.95 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 12.82 13.18| 13.20] 13.21| 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.39] 13.39] 13.45] 13.46) 13.63) 13.58) 13.59] 13.65 
Primary metal industries... 14.97 15.22 | 15.28) 15.16] 15.27] 15.33] 15.38| 15.42| 15.47] 15.46] 15.52] 15.66] 15.54] 15.53] 15.69 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 
Fabricated metal products... 


Durable goods..............2+- 
Lumber and wood products.. 


17.80 18.03 | 18.13] 18.00] 1830) 18.26] 18.28] 1815] 18.33] 1834] 1832] 18.66] 1855} 1856} 18.81 
12.50 12.79| 12.66] 12.75] 12.81] 12.86] 12.93] 13.03] 12.99] 12.98] 13.01] 12.89] 13.02] 13.00] 12.89 


Industrial machinery and equipment.. 13.59 14.07| 14.02] 14.03) 14.19] 14.23] 14.30] 14.41] 14.34] 14.36] 1436] 1432] 14.36] 14.41] 14.45 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 12.18 12.70 | 12.69] 12.75] 12.85] 12.91] 13.00] 13.13] 13.00] 12.97] 13.06] 13.09] 13.05] 13.07] 13.16 
Transportation equipment.... 17.19 17.56 | 17.20| 17.43] 17.57] 17.88} 17.94] 18.09] 17.75| 17.77 |. 17.92] 17.71] 17.65] 17.47 | 17.06 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 17.74 18.06 | 17.52] 17.83] 18.02] 18.47] 18.53] 1866] 1824] 1831] 1852] 1835] 18.16] 17.86] 17.21 


Instruments and related products....... 13.13 13.51} 13.50] 13.48] 13.62] 13.59] 13.66] 13.68] 13.64] 13.67| 13.73] 13.75] 13.75} 13.69] 13.76 


Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.38 10.59 | 10.51] 10.57] 10.64| 10.64) 10.71} 10.80} 10.79} 10.79] 10.79] 10.76) 10.79} 10.81} 10.81 
Nondurable goods. 11.97 12.33 | 12.36] 12.33] 1240] 12.39] 12.48] 12.58] 12.56] 12.57] 12.63] 12.71 | 12.71] 12.69} 12.79 


11.20 11.49] 11.52] 11.51] 11.51] 11.45] 11.60) 11.71] 11.67) 11.64) 11.70] 11.75] 11.78} 11.76] 11.77 
19.35 19.27] 20.96] 19.86] 18.32] 18.05) 17.88| 18.69] 18.49) 18.24] 1854] 18.94] 20.35] 20.87] 21.11 
Textile mill products.. 9.69 10.03 | 10.02] 10.02] 10.10] 10.11] 10.16] 10.25] 10.26} 10.26] 10.29] 10.39} 10.37} 10.36} 10.40 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.19 8.23 8.32 8.32 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.49 
Paper and allied products............0++ 14.67 15.04] 15.16] 15.11] 15.17] 15.17] 15.22] 15.27] 15.18] 15.20] 15.27] 15.44] 15.50] 15.44] 15.65 


Food and kindred products.. 
Tobacco products...... 


Printing and publishing..... 12.65 13.05 | 13.01 | 13.07] 13.21] 13.19] 13.24] 13.30] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.30] 13.38 
Chemicals and allied products TGA, 16.58 | 1659] 16.57] 16.63] 16.65] 16.85] 16.92] 16.89] 16.94] 16.97] 17.15] 17.11] 17.05] 17.23 
Petroleum and coal products............-. 19.32 20.18 | 20.00] 19.97] 20.24] 20.29) 20.39] 20.55] 20.63] 20.91] 21.16] 20.99} 20.80} 20.74| 20.80 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products. 


11.24 141.57] 11.57] 11.57] 11.64] 11.63] 11.64) 11.76] 11.74] 11.77] 11.78) 11.84] 11.85) 11.82] 11.91 


Leather and leather products.............. 8.57 8.98 8.78 8.90 9.11 9.16 9.14 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.27 
TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............sccsssseseseseeee 14.45 14.93 | 14.99] 15.04] 15.06] 15.09] 15.19] 15.17| 15.27] 15.29] 15.24| 15.27| 15.21] 15.24] 15.35 

WHOLESALE TRADE 12.87 13.44] 13.38] 13.48] 13.53] 13.57] 13.76] 13.72] 13.77] 13.85] 13.86] 13.90] 13.96] 13.89} 13.98 


RETAIL TRADE cs 0cscissnseccssnscsecsosansvenenns 7.99 8.34 8.27 8.30 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.69 8.70 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...........-cceeeeeeeened 12.80 13.33 | 13.21] 13.38] 13.48] 13.56] 13.72] 13.64| 13.70] 13.95] 13.97] 13.98] 13.99] 13.94] 13.95 


SERVICES. Eh eect g) . 12.41 | 12.57 12.75 12.75 | 12.70 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1997 1998 


ee 


1996 1997 July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June? | July? 


+—— 


Industry 


a 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. 
Seasonally adjusted... 
Constant (1982) dollars 


-| $ 406.61 | $ 424.89 | $423.52 | $427.70 | $431.52 | $432.02 | $436.04 | $436.04 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.92 
= —| 423.32 | 428.20) 428.00) 430.08 | 432.71 | 433.75) 436.39] 436.87} 437.00] 438.15] 441.73] 441.50] 442.53 
255.73 | 261.31 | 260.63 | 262.71 | 264.09] 264.07 | 266.53) 267.02| 263.56] 267.54] 267.07] 264.31| 266.96| 266.57 - 


MINING... 707.59 | 734.12) 724.76 | 728.69 | 739.83} 735.22 | 748.30] 746.70] 749.25| 743.16] 733.03] 730.86] 742.81 735.68 | 730.30 
CONSTRUCTION..........::sessccssssensees 603.33 | 623.57 | 642.80] 639.96] 653.63} 649.93) 615.38] 630.25] 607.75| 614.36 | 617.39] 620.92| 643.66] 642.41| 665.60 
MANUFACTURING 


531.23 | 553.14) 539.72) 551.88 | 560.95] 560.42 | 569.14 | 579.21 561.46 | 559.20} 561.70] 549.17 | 563.05 | 561.79] 550.74 
334.11 340.18 | 332.14 | 338.99] 343.30 | 342.56) 347.89 | 354.69} 343.40] 341.81] 342.92 | 334.45] 342.07] 340.64 - 


Current dollars. 
Constant (1982) dollars.. 


Durable good6s.............cesesseeeee 565.19 | 587.64) 570.26 | 584.99 | 594.78) 596.84} 604.04) 617.67| 594.70] 593.30) 594.45| 576.55| 594.15] 592.45| 572.56 
Lumber and wood products. 425.95 | 441.57) 441.86 | 446.86 | 451.11) 451.11 451.67 | 450.32 | 438.18 | 441.86] 446.76 | 448.39) 457.88 | 461.34| 457.97 
Furniture and fixtures............. 399.91 424.11 415.94 | 428.90} 439.77| 434.27) 440.43] 454.26] 436.45 | 436.19} 436.32 | 430.75) 432.68] 442.13] 441.29 


555.11 569.38 571.56 578.60 586.53 584.75 575.82 585.14 566.40 572.97 572.05 584.73 596.16 596.60 599.24 
Primary metal industries. 661.67 | 683.38] 670.79 | 677.65) 691.73} 691.38} 699.79} 710.86) 702.34] 691.06) 690.64] 679.64] 691.53] 691.09] 679.38 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products 
Fabricated metal products... 


Industrial machinery and 


792.10); 809.55] 803.16 | 806.40} 827.16) 821.70} 831.74] 834.90/ 846.85] 828.97] 828.06} 835.97 | 842.17] 833.34] 827.64 
530.00} 544.85] 526.66} 541.88 | 550.83] 550.41 | 559.87) 573.32] 553.37 | 549.05} 549.02 | 527.20] 553.35] 553.80] 533.65 


OQUIPMENT........sececetsesescerceees 585.73 613.45 600.06 604.69 620.10 617.58 629.20 645.57 625.22 624.66 624.66 600.01 618.92 622.51 611.24 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 505.47 533.40 522.83 531.68 540.99 540.93 555.10 565.90 543.40 539.55 540.68 528.84 537.66 541.10 535.61 


Transportation equipment. 756.36 | 781.42 | 729.28| 772.15| 778.35] 795.66] 798.33 | 824.90} 777.45} 773.00} 783.10] 733.19] 771.31 751.21 696.05 


Motor vehicles and 


OQUIPMENE.......seeeeeeeereseteeeee 796.53 812.70 737.59 797.00 803.69 831.15 830.14 863.96 797.09 794.65 813.03 756.02 800.86 762.62 679.80 
Instruments and related 
PWOGHICNS, 5 cies cosicnnnicvidieneans 547.52 | 567.42 | 556.20| 567.51] 573.40| 569.42] 581.92 | 586.87) 571.52] 575.51] 572.54| 558.25] 566.50| 565.40] 558.66 


Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 412.09] 427.84] 415.15] 425.97] 434.11] 434.11 441.25 | 447.12 | 430.52 | 433.76} 437.00] 423.94] 430.52] 431.32 | 423.75 


484.79 | 504.30) 498.11 504.30 | 513.36} 509.23) 517.92] 525.84] 513.70} 510.34] 514.04} 508.40) 518.57} 519.02 | 518.00 
459.20 | 474.54] 473.47| 481.12) 486.87| 478.61 | 489.52] 496.50] 483.14] 476.08| 478.53] 474.70 | 488.87 | 486.86 | 489.63 
774,00 | 749.60 | 739.89 | 750.71 721.81 | 714.78} 706.26 | 749.47 | 698.92} 682.18} 685.98 | 700.78| 793.65 | 830.63] 829.62 
393.41 415.24 | 406.81 416.83 | 424.20} 418.55] 425.70) 432.55 | 426.82] 421.69} 423.95] 416.64) 426.21 429.94 | 421.20 


Nondurable goods. 
Food and kindred products....... 
Tobacco products... 
Textile mill products... 
Apparel and other textile 


294.52 | 307.73} 299.75} 307.80} 312.00) 312.83) 312.83 | 320.80] 313.69] 310.90) 313.60} 309.16} 316.40] 321.30} 313.28 
635.21 657.25 | 656.43 655.77 | 669.00} 664.45] 675.77| 681.04] 663.37] 653.60} 658.14) 656.20} 671.15) 671.64} 669.82 


Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing............. 483.23 502.43 495.68 504.50 517.83 513.09 520.33 521.36 504.26 508.82 513.02 503.50 507.49 505.40 511.12 
Chemicals and allied products.| 698.54| 716.26 | 708.39] 712.51 | 723.41] 720.95] 736.35| 744.48) 734.72] 733.50] 736.50} 735.74] 735.73 | 734.86 | 734.00 
Petroleum and coal products..... 842.35 | 869.76 | 856.00} 858.71 | 876.39] 878.56 | 884.93] 867.21 | 918.04) 882.40] 914.11 | 898.37 | 892.32] 898.04} 911.04 
Rubber and miscellaneous = g 

Plastics products... 466.46 483.63 474.37 482.47 488.88 487.30 494.70 505.68 491.91 489.63 488.87 485.44 496.52 496.44 489.50 
Leather and leather products...) 326.52 344.83 331.88 341.76 355.29 353.58 351.89 357.35 352.30 353.02 351.36 338.72 348.94 356.24 334.65 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES..............csese004 572.22 | 592.72) 592.11 | 609.12] 606.92] 600.58) 613.68} 603.77} 600.11 | 610.07] 600.46} 597.06 | 600.80} 605.03} 609.40 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............s00004 492.92 | 516.10) 512.45| 518.98| 519.55} 521.09} 532.51 | 526.85] 524.64 | 533.23] 532.22) 529.59| 536.06 | 531.99 | 536.83 
RETAIL TRADE..........2000000 saiannat 230.11 241.03 | 244.79] 246.51 | 245.05| 243.94] 245.09] 248.49] 242.50} 247.39| 248.83] 249.69 | 252.59j| 254.62 260.13 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE ..............000+4 459.52) 481.21| 474.24] 483.02] 482.58| 486.80) 503.52| 489.68) 494.57| 517.55] 514.10} 504.68) 505.04 | 501.84 | 503.60 
SERVICES . 382.00} 400.33] 395.57] 398.75] 401.70| 404.57] 412.30} 411.09 | 410.18 | 418.20] 417.58 | 413.75 | 414.38} 415.29} 417.17 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year 


Over 1-month span: 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
50.8 64.6 59.6 56.6 62.8 61.0 57.3 
58.0 61.4 59.8 63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1 
63.8 58.7 59.6 56.9 56.6 59.1 52.9 
61.9 62.8 64.0 63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2 
64.9 63.3 65.6 66.2 63.9 61.2 60.1 
68.4 67.3 64.2 61.7 60.4 57.6 = 


Aug. 


61.5 56.0 
59.1 60.0 
61.5 63.9 
65.9 67.4 


62.2 60.7 
62.4 64.9 
67.0 66.6 
70.8 71.9 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


1989 


Civilian labor force. 
Labor force participation rate 


Employment-population ratio......... 
Agriculture... 


EFDIOV Osc vaiscocs crcansnesasensceueseseaes | 
Nonagricultural industries............ 


Unemployed 
Unemployment rate.. 
Not in the labor force....... 


78 


Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 


186,393 
123,869 
66.5 


117,342 
63.0 
3,199 
114,142 


6,528 
5.3 
62,523 


189,164 
125,840 
66.5 


118,793 
62.8 
3,223 
115,570 


7,047 
5.6 
63,324 
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190,925 
126,346 
66.2 


192,805 
128,105 
66.4 


194,838 
129,200 
66.3 


117,718 118,492 120,259 


61.7 61.5 61.7 
3,269 3,247 3,115 
114,499 115,245 117,144 


8,628 
6.8 
64,578 


9,613 
75 
64,700 


8,940 
6.9 
65,638 


196,814 
131,056 
66.6 


123,060 


7,996 
6.1 
65,758 


124,900 


62.5 62.9 
3,409 3,440 
119,651 121,460 


7,404 
5.6 
66,280 


200,591 
133,943 
66.8 


126,708 
63.2 
3,443 
123,264 


7,236 
5.4 
66,647 


span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


203,133 
136,297 
67.1 


129,558 
63.8 
3,399 
126,159 


6,739 
49 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
iz 

Total employmentt........sssssssssssesseeeseeesee: 107,884 | 109,403) 108,249] 108,601] 110,713] 114,163] 117,191] 119,608] 122,690 
Private sector 90,105} 91,098]  89,847| 89,956] 91,872] 95,036] 97,885 100,189] 103,120 
Goods-producing.. | 25,254] 24,905] 23,745] 23,231] 23,352] 23,908] 24,265] 24,493] 24,934 
Mining.........-- 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 
Construction... 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 
Manufacturing... 19,391 19,076 | 18,406] 18,104) 18,075) 18,321 18,524] 18,495] 18,657 
Serice-PrOdUcing....sssssssecesssesesesereees 82,630| 84,497} 84,504] 85,370] 87,361 | 90,256] 92,925] 95,115] 97,756 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,614 5,777 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 


Wholesale trade 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 
Retail trade........... 4 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 
PB ERCOD A i crsiccnaseri sienna paste pae nsec 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
GOVEFNMENE......00.c050ceSescecsccescenceeee os 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 
Federal... 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 
State. 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 
Local... 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours.............0+ 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 


Mining: 
Average weekly NOurS............j::sscssseenseneeeeeeeeed 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
Average hourly earnings (in-dollars) 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 
513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 


41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 
10.48 10.83) | 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 
429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average weekly hours 38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.57 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly hours............::es0 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 


10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 
394.82 411.10 424,82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUurS..........:esseceseseseeseseneeeeneeees 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........::sesssesssesesesesesesrseeeerersed 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars, 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 


Services: 


Average weekly hours...........++0++ 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


32.6 


32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 
9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 
331.45 342.55 350.35 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


1998 
aS 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
| ea i sell am: =| June 1998 
Civillanworker8*c205.....ct4 20. cenemeeeean ota 129.2| 130.2} 130.9] 132.0] 132.8] 134.1] 135.2] 136.3) 197.4 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 130.0} 131.3) 131.9] 133.1] 133.9) 135.2) 136.5) 137.7) 138.7 * / 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical. 131.4 132.6 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.8 136.7 137.5 138.3 6 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 129.1 131.1 131.5] 133.2} 134.0} 135.3) 137.3) 139.1 139.7 4 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... 130.8 132.0 132.6 133.6 134.6 135.8 136.9 138.0 139.3 9 3.5 

Blue-collar workers..... 127.7} 128.3} 129.1] 129.8] 130.9] 131.8) 132.4) 133.2) 134.3 8 2.6 

Service occupations.... 128.7) 129.7 131.0) 132.0) 132.7) 134.6] 135.6) 136.9} 132.7 a 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 129.3} 130.1] 130.9) 131.5} 132.7) 133.6) 134.1] 135.1 136.3 9 an 
Manufacturing... 130.4] 131.3] 132.1] 132.6] 133.8] 134.6] 135.3) 136.4) 137.2 6 2:5, 

Service-producing... 429.1] 130.2) 130.9] 132.1] 132.9} 134.2} 135.5] 136.8} 137.7 by 4 3.6 
Services............ 131.2] 132.5} 133.2] 134.1] 134.9] 136.5] 137.6] 138.3) 139.0 5 3.0 

Health services.... 133.4] 134.1] 134.4) 135.2} 135.7} 136.7] 137.9] 138.0) 138.5 4 24 
Hospitals.........0:sc00se 132.9) 133.6] 133.8] 134.2} 134.6} 135.6] 136.7] 137.1) 138.2 8 2.7 
Educational services. 130.8] 133.2] 133.9] 134.0] 134.2} 136.5} 137.0} 137.5] 137.7 al 2.6 
Public administration’... 129.6} 130.7} 131.8] 133.0) 133.0) 134.1 135.1} 136.4] 137.4 ry 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 128.8) 129.8) 130.5} 131.7} 132.5} 133.8] 135.1] 136.2) 137.3 8 3.6 
Private Industry workers 129.0} 129.8) 130.6] 131.7] 132.8] 133.9] 135.1) 136.3) 137.5 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations...... 429.2} 130.2) 130.8] 131.9] 133.0] 134.1] 135.2} 136.4} 137.5 8 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 130.0) 131.1) 131.7] 133.1] 184.1} 135.2} 136.7] 138.1] 139.4 9 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 130.7| 132.0) 132.5] 133.7] 134.8} 135.9] 137.4] 138.8} 139.9 8 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........) 132.6] 133.3} 133.7] 134.6} 135.9] 136.7] 137.8 138.8} 140.1 9 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.| 128.8) 130.9} 131.3] 133.0} 133.9] 135.2} 137.4) 139.4) 140.0 4 4.6 
Sales occupationsveiac.:sscvencranad act een | 126.9) 126.7) 128.1] 130.1] 130.7} 132.2} 133.5] 135.3) 137.3 1.5 5.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.) 130.8} 132.0) 132.5} 133.7) 134.7] 135.9} 137.0) 138.2} 139.6 1.0 3.6 
Blue-Collar WOrKOMS = ser -cescnnasccerncnauvecetataanscevanteencessnstteners 427.6] 128.1) 129.0] 129.6] 130.8} 131.7} 132.3] 133.1] 134.3 9 at 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 127-74) 328-2) 426.1 129.6} 130.9} 131.7} 131.9] 132.9) 134.4 fe 2.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... 128.1 128.7) 129.5} 130.0} 131.2} 132.2] 133.0] 133.6) 134.7 8 27 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........| 124.7] 124.9} 125.2) 126.1 126.8; 128.0) 128.9) 129.3) 129.9 5 2.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...| 129.3} 130.0] 131.3] 132.8] 133.4) 134.2} 135.8} 137.0) 137.6 4 3.1 
Service occupations... 126.5| 127.4) 128.9] 129.8) 130.9] 133.1) 134.1] 135.3} 136.0 <3) 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’. 128.6] 129.2} 130.0) 131.1 132.1 133.2| 134.2) 135.3] 136.6 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing we{ 129.3] 130.1] 130.9} 131.4] 132.7] 133.6) 134.1] 135.1) 136.2 8 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. wef 9129.0] 129:8; 139015) 1314 132.3] 133.1 133.6] 134.5] 135.6 8 2.5 
White-collar occupations.......... i 131.0] 132.2} 132.9] 133.5) 134.8] 135.6) 136.2} 137.7] 138.8 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 4 130.2) 131.5) 132.1 132.6) 133.8) 134.5) 135.0} 136.3) 137.4 8 27 
Blue-collar occupations..... 128.3) 128.9) 129.6} 130.2] 131.4) 132.4) 132.8) 133.5} 134.6 8 2.4 
Construction......- 125.3] 125.9] 126.4, 127.2] 128.7} 129.7) 129.7] 130.6] 132.7 1.6 3.1 
Manufacturing... 130.4) 131.3] 132.1] 132.6] 133.8] 134.6] 135.3) 136.4) 137.2 6 2.5 
White-collar occupations... 131.6] 132.8] 133.6] 133.9} 135.2} 135.8] 136.7) 1382) 139.1 at 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.5} 131.8] 132.5} 132.8) 133.8) 134.5) 135.3) 136.5] 137.3 6 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations 129.5] 130.2} 131.1] 131.7} 132.8] 133.7] 134.3) 135.0} 135.9 #4 2.3 
Durables......... 131.2} 131.9} 132.6) 133.0) 134.1] 135.0} 135.7] 136.5) 137.4 a4 2.5 
Nondurables... 128.9] 130.0} 131.0] 131.7) 133.0) 133.7) 134.5} 135.9] 136.7 6 2.8 
Service-producing 128.6} 129.5} 130.2} 131.6) 132.5) 133.8) 135.3) 136.7] 137.8 8 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 129.2} 130.3} 130.9) 132.2) 133.3) 134.5! 136.1 137.4] 138.5 8 3.9 
White-collar occupations....... 129.6] 130.6} 131.1] 132.7] 133.7] 134.9] 136.6) 138.0] 139.3 39 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.9} 132.2) 132.6) 134.0} 135.1 136.3} 138.1 139.5; 140.6 8 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 126.0} 126.4) 127.3) 128.2] 129.2} 130.0) 130.9) 132.1 133.2 8 3.1 
Service occupations....... 126.1] 127.1] 128.6] 129.5) 130.6) 132.7} 133.9} 135.0] 135.8 6 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities 128.4 129.3 130.4 131.3 131.7 132.9 134.2 135.8 137.1 1.0 41 
Transportation..... 127.7| 128.2) 129.2} 130.6) 130.9) 132.1] 133.4) 134.0} 134.9 AT 3.1 
Public utilities... 129.1] 130.4) 131.7] 132.0] 132.5] 133.7) 135.1) 137.9] 139.7 1.3 5.4 
Communications.. 127.5) 129.1 131.1 130.2} 130.5} 131.8] 134.0} 136.6) 139.2 1.9 6.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 131.1 132.0] 132.4) 134.2} 134.9} 136.0} 136.4) 139.6) 140.3 & 4.0 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 128.6} 130.1) 131.2} 132.4] 132.9) 134.7) 135.8 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 6 
Wholesale trade 7 
Excluding sales occupations 9 
Retail trade...... a 
FOGG BROT ss sedsShas een onersynnteeo ers eee Easel 


General merchandise stores.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
——T =F 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 
——— 
Finance, insurance, and real estate......... 126.3} 126.7} 126.0} 128.6) 129.4) 130.5} 134.5) 136.7 138.4 1.2 7.0 
Excluding sales occupations............... 128.5 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4 133.5 137.6] 140.2 141.3 8 6.7 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit 128.2 130.3 128.0 130.6 131.6 133.1 140.6} 143.3 145.3 1.4 10.4 
RISER SIAGO zaeien esas vactcarencehve>nsseuues ke chvossaxenepncesbuviersadcbvined 128.2 129.3 129.6 131.9 132.1 133.1 134.8} 137.4 138.9 LAU Sit 
Services 131.7 132.7 133.4 134.6 135.7 137.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 ah 3.4 
Business services 129.2 130.2 131.8 133.3 134.2 136.3 138.6 139.5 140.7 9 48 
Health services. wf 133.5) 134.2] 134.5] 135.5) 135.9} 137.0) 138.1 138.2) 138.7 4 2.1 
Hospitals... --| 182.8] 133.4) 133.7) 134.0} 134.4) 135.4) 136.5} 136.7) 138.2 1.1 2.8 
Educational services. 134.8 137.5 138.0 138.5 138.8; 141.6 142.6 143.4 143.9 3 3.7 
Colleges and universities... 136.2 138.6 139.1 139.5 139.9 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8 =) 3.5 
INOMMANMEMACHINING: sscs-pesassncsesenssssnnacievsencesusnessacechenseonnied 128.2) 129.1 129.8) 131.1 132.1 133.3) 134.7) 136.0) 137.2 9 3.9 
White-collar workers 129.5) 130.5) 131.1 132.7) 133.6) 134.9) 136.5} 137.9) 139.2 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 130.8; 132.1 132.5) 134.0) 1435.1 136.2} 137.9) 139.3] 140.5 9 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations..... 125.6} 125.9} 126.7) 127.5} 128.6) 129.4) 130.1 131.0} 132.4 11 3.0 
Service occupations 126.0) 127.0} 128.6) 129.4] 130.5) 132.7} 133.8) 134.9} 135.7 6 4.0 
State and local government WOrKEIS........cssssssseserseeseseesene| 130.2; 1381.9) 132.7) 133.2} 133.3) 135.0] 135.7] 136.5} 136.9 3 PATE 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers...... 129.9 131.8 132.5 132.9 133.0 134.8 135.5 136.1 136.2 ait 2.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 129.5 131.6} 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6} 135.1 135.6 135.6 0 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137:5; 137.9 3 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical |} 130.4) 131.8) 133.0) 133.3) 133.5] 135.3) 136.1 136.9} 137.2 Pr 2.8 

EANISCON BT WOIKOMS - 9.25. -ccsencasecensrssenssnsosenintsnsspusnseossnseessensed 129.5] 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132.3] 133.3} 134.2] 135.0) 135.2 a a2 

Workers, by industry division: 

TEIN, JOA 8, pas PREP OPNP RE oe OR EER 2.8 6 Oe a 130.3) 132.4) 133.1 133.2] 183.3) 135.4; 136.0) 136.5} 136.6 1 25 
Services excluding schools”. fies 130.8 131.9 132.0 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 136.1 132.9 a 2.5 
Health services 133.1 134.0] 134.1 134.5] 134.9} 136.0) 137.2} 137.9] 138.0 at 2.3 
Hospitals 133.2] 134.2) 134.3) 134.8) 135.2) 136.3} 137.6) 138.4) 138.4 0 2.4 
Educational services 130.0) 132.3) 133.0) 133.1 133.2} 135.4) 135.9) 136.3) 136.5 A 2.5 
Schools...... 130.3) 132.6) 133.4) 133.4] 133.5) 135.7) 136.2) 136.6) 136.7 A 2.4 
Elementary and secondary.. 130.5} 182.6] 133.1 133.1 133.3) 135.5} 135.8) 136.1 136.2 “i 2.2 
Colleges and universities. --| 129.9 132.5 134.0 134.3 134.1 136.3 137.2 137.9 138.1 Fi | 3.0 

Pep icredraiiistration were aiastet sce Ni cess iaseced 129.6] 130.7} 131.8} 133.0} 133.0} 134.1] 135.1] 136.4] 137.4 7 3.3 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer.cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and __ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
rovers in 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended 
ae ee ee ee ee Ber es 
Civilian WOFRGIS iss sica een eh RE ee 126.1 127.2 128.0 129.2 130.1 131.6 132.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKeYS.........:sessssesesesessescseseenensnesesesesetaeenensess 127.3] 128.6) 129.3} 130.6] 131.5] 133.0} 134.3) 135.6} 136.7 8 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical.......... 128.8; 130.2) 130.7} 131.4) 132.3) 134.0} 135.0} 135.8] 136.6 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 127.0| 129.0] 129.4) 131.0} 132.0} 133.5} 135.6} 137.4) 1383 ci f 48 
Administrative support, including clerical 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4] 131.4) 132.7] 133.7) 135.0) 136.2 3 3.7 

Blue-collar workers.... 123.9] 124.5) 125.4) 126.2| 127.5) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4; 131.4 8 3.1 

Service occupations... 124.9} 126.2) 127.6) 128.6} 129.3] 131.5} 132.6) 133.7) 134.5 6 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.1] 126.1] 126.8; 127.6) 128.9] 129.9} 130.6) 132.0) 133.3 1.0 3.4 
Manufacturing... 126.5} 127.7} 128.4) 129.1] 130.3) 131.3} 132.2] 133.7) 134.6 7 3.3 

Service-producing... 126.5| 127.7} 128.5) 129.8); 130.6) 132.2} 133.6] 134.8) 135.7 et 3.9 
Services. 128.9) 130.3) 131.1] 132.0] 132.9) 134.8) 136.0} 136.9] 137.6 Ae 3.5 

Health services 130.0} 130.8] 131.4) 132.4) 133.1] 134.3] 135.4) 136.2) 136.5 2 2.6 
Hospitals... 129.2} 130.0} 130.5; 131.0) 131.5} 132.5} 133.6] 134.2] 135.1 av yg 
Educational services. 129.1 131.6] 132.3] 132.5) 132.6) 135.3) 135.9} 136.3] 136.5 P| 2.9 
Public administration“ 125.3) 126.6] 127.7} 128.9) 129.0) 130.3) 131.4) 132.7} 133.2 4 3.3 
NOM MANUPACHUSIING oa. seasssiesiensaasesduanspn apis: ceo Wgesasenox uous ernpercces 125.9} 127.0} 127.8) 129.1) 130.0} 131.5} 132.8) 134.0) 135.1 8 3.9 
Private industry workers 125.6] 126.5} 127.3] 128.6] 129.7] 131.0] 132.3] 133.7] 134.9 9 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations 125.7, 126.8) 127.5) 128.6) 129.9; 131.2] 132.4) 133.7) 134.8 8 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers -| 127.0} 128.0] 128.7) 130.2) 131.3} 132.7} 134.2} 135.7} 137.0 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.6] 129.0) 129.4; 130.8} 132.0} 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 137.5 3 42 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........} 128.8) 129.6) 129.9} 131.0} 132.4) 133.7; 134.8) 135.9) 137.1 9 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.} 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 133.6} 135.8] 137.8) 138.7 7 5.0 
Sales: OCCUPAHONS «5d ace kissin; sceereslentannvatenateteebinpaseagunees 124.4] 123.9) 125.9) 127.8); 128.3) 129.8} 131.4) 133.1 135.2 1.6 5.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 127.3} 128.5} 129.2) 130.6] 131.7} 132.9} 133.9] 135.3) 136.7 1.0 3.8 
Blue-Collar WOmmKOIS. ..<.-cccass-anessutsidespsencarsninssdenntisnenenntndsnare 123.7) 124.3) 125.1 126.0] 127.3) 128.3) 129.1 130.2} 131.3 8 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 123.7; 124.2) 125.1 125.8; 127.4) 1282) 128.7) 129.8) 131.2 11 3.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 124.5] 125.4) 126.4) 127.2) 128.5) 129.5} 130.6] 131.6) 132.7 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........| 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3) 123.0] 124.1 125.1 125.9} 126.4 4 2.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 125.1 125.8} 127.1 128.4] 129.3) 130.2) 131.8) 133.2} 133.7 4 3.4 
Service OCCUpATONS --sic55 -danastiesscexmeasgmnvesioaushaneekcet 123.0} 124.1] 125.7) 126.6) 127.6) 129.9} 131.1) 132.1] 133.0 = fi 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®.....c...-- 124.9} 125.6] 126.5} 127.7] 128.8) 130.1) 131.2] 132.3] 133.6 1.0 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.1} 126.1] 126.8}; 127.5} 128.9} 129.9] 130.6] 132.0] 133.2 :) 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 124.6] 125.7) 126.3) 127.0) 128.3} 129.3) 130.0) 131.3) 132.5 9 3.3 
White-collar occupations 127.3} 128.6] 129.1; 130.0} 131.4) 132.3) 132.9) 135.0) 136.3 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.3} 127.7| 128.1) 1289] 130.0} 130.9] 131.6) 133.3) 134.6 1.0 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.. 123.7} 124.5] 125.3) 126.0} 127.3} 128.4] 129.2) 130.1) 131.3 9 3.1 
Construction....... 119.6} 120.4) 120.8; 122.0} 123.6] 124.7) 124.9) 126.0) 128.1 Vt 3.6 
Manufacturing... 126.5} 127.7] 128.4) 129.1) 130.3} 131.3] 132.2) 133.7] 134.6 JT 3.3 
White-collar occupations 128.2) 129.6} 130.1) 130.6} 131.9} 132.8} 133.6] 135.6) 136.8 a) 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 127.0} 128.4) 128.9) 129.3) 130.5} 131.3] 132.2) 133.8] 135.0 * fr 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations. 125.4] 126.3} 127.3) 128.0} 129.2} 130.2} 131.2) 132.3) 133.1 6 3.0 
Durables 126.5} 127.7] 128.4) 129.0) 130.1} 131.2) 131.9] 133.4) 134.5 8 3.4 
Nondurables... 126.5} 127.6) 128.5} 129.3) 130.6] 131.4) 132.6) 134.2} 134.9 5 3.3 
Service-producing 125.8] 126.7] 127.5} 129.0) 130.1} 131.5} 133.1) 134.4) 135.6 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.5} 127.6] 128.3) 129.7} 130.9} 132.3] 133.9} 135.2} 136.2 as 
White-collar occupations....... 126.8) 127.8} 128.5} 130.1) 131.2} 132.6} 134.3] 135.7] 137.0 1.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.1 129.5) 129.9) 131.5) 132.7) 134.2} 135.9] 137.3) 138.4 8 
Blue-collar occupations... 131.1 Fg 
Service occupations....... 133.0 uf 
Transportation and public utilities 132.8 5 
Transportation... 130.4 2 
Public utilities... 135.7 9 
Communications.. 135.8 1.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 135.6 i 
Wholesale and retail trade 134.6 1.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 135.6 i 
Wholesale trade a 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Retail trade..............s.s-rs0- 
FOOd StOreS.........-.csescereeee 
General merchandise stores 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 |__ Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 122.2} 122.2) 124.5) 125.3} 126.4) 130.6] 132.6] 134.8 EY: 7.6 
Excluding sales occupations 126.0} 125.3} 127.2} 128.1 129.3} 133.6] 135.9) 137.5 2 73 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies} 124.2/ 126.8) 123.8; 125.9] 126.8) 128.9) 1383] 140.9) 143.2 1.6 12.9 
Insurance 124.1} 125.4; 126.0) 127.9} 128.0) 128.7} 130.2) 133.1] 134.8 1.3 5.3 
Services. 128.7 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 138.3 8 4.0 
Business services.. 127.7 128.5 130.1 131.4 132.4 134.9 137.3 137.6 139.2 1.2 5.1 
Health services... 130.1] 130.8] 131.4) 132.5} 133.2) 134.3] 135.4) 136.2} 136.5 2 2.5 
Hospitals.......... eed 2Oi 129.7) 5 130.3)\05130.7) 131.2] 132.2) 133.2] 183.6) 134.7 8 27 
ReGuicatlOntell SOLVICES: 2. serscacsexccenss-nsvawnsdaceenesecescaicosnvoate 130.4) 133.3] 133.8} 134.5} 134.8] 137.8) 138.4) 139.1] 139.6 4 3.6 
Colleges and universities............ccsseseceseseseseseeeeeeenes 130.9} 133.4) 133.8} 134.6} 135.0) 137.8) 138.7} 139.1 139.7 4 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing 125.1} 125.9} 126.8) 1282) 129.3) 130.7) 132.1] 133.4] 134.7 1.0 4.2 
White-collar workers.. 126.6 127.6 128.3 129.9 131.0 132.4 134.1 135.5 136.8 1.0 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 127.8} 129.2} 129.6) 131.2} 132.4] 133.8} 135.5) 136.9} 138.1 9 43 
Blue-collar occupations... 122.0] 122.4) 123.1) 124.1] 125.5} 126.4] 127.1) 128.2} 129.5 1.0 3.2 
Service occupations 122.7; 123.9} 125.5) 126.4) 127.4] 129.7} 130.9] 132.0} 132.9 ah 4.3 
State and local government WOrkEIS...........sccsssssesceeseneee 128.1 130.1 130.9] 131.4) 131.5] 133.6) 134.4) 135.1 135.4 4 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 128.2} 130.3) 131.1) 131.4) 131.5) 133.7) 134.5} 135.0) 135.2 al 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical.. 12816) 137-1) 181.7) 181.9] 132.0) 134.4) 135.1] 1385.5] 135.6 A Pais 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 128.0} 129.3) 130.2} 131.3) 131.7) 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6 4 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 126.1 127.7) 129.0) 129.2) 129.5) 131.4) 132.3) 133.0) 133.3 2 2.9 

Blue-collar workers 127.0} 127.9} 128.8) 129.6] 129.8) 131.2} 132.3) 133.1] 133.5 3 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 128.9) 131.2; 131.9] 132.1] 132.2) 134.7] 135.3] 135.7] 135.9 at 2.8 
Services excluding schools” 128.7| 130.1 130.5} 131.2) 131.6] 133.3) 134.4) 135.4) 135.5 a 3.0 
Health services... 129.9 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 136.3 136.5 at 2.9 
Hospitals.......... 129.7 130.9 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 135.2 136.3 136.5 =| 3.1 
Educational services. 128.8) 131.3} 132.0} 132.1 132.2| 134.8] 135.3] 135.7} 135.8 ait 27 
SCHOOINS Fs .scsaeivvas esse -ce 128.9) 131.4] 132.2) 132.2] 132.3) 134.9] 135.5] 135.8] 136.0 il 2.8 
Elementary and secondary. 129.5} 132.0) 132.4) 132.4) 132.6} 135.3} 135.7) 136.0} 136.1 A 2.6 

Colleges and universities 127.1 129.8} 131.2) 131.5) 131.4) 133.6) 134.6) 135.2) 135.5 e. 

Public administration 4 


‘ Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


Private Industry WOrkePS..........csssesssssssseessessesseersssseseeee 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers.. 
Blue-collar workers..... 


Workers, by industry division: 


3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 

months | months 

June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 

140.1] 140.8} 141.8] 142.6} 143.7 0.8 2.6 

141.5] 142.0] 143.4] 144.7} 145.6 6 2.9 

138.0) 138.8] 139.0] 139.1} 140.4 9 17 

11 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
cane 3 oe 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended | ended _ 
June 1998 
Hoyclooile. | een: ine (eee 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status" 

Wrhoniecirerecteeteveccvecsnces 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 134.0 135.3 1.0 2.7 
Goods-producing 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3 132.5 132.7 134.3 1.2 2.4 
Service-producing 130.3 131.0 nen ey ¢ 131.9 132.4 134.0 134.5 135.3 136.2 7 2.9 
Manufacturing 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 133.6 134.6 7 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing.... 129.2 129.9 130.4 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 133.9 135.3 1.0 29 

Nonunion. 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.3 136.7 137.8 8 3.8 
Goods-producing... 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 135.9 136.9 A 2.8 
Service-producing. 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 136.7 138.0 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing........... 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 135.9 137.2 138.0 6 2.7 
Nommanititactid ng enare.tar-ccncstancenassencncdtatarcasnenncutaeeness 128.0 128.9 129.6 Asta 132.2 133.4 134.9 136.3 137.5 9 4.0 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 129.7 130.6 131.1 aeke’ 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 Af 2.9 
127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 =i Oa 
130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 9 3.6 
127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. eicrctrscecccccscsaccocnccivactansescsnendlecsanenensesicany 129.1 130.0} 130.6] 131.7] 132.8} 133.9] 135.1 136.4) 137.5 8 3.5 
OUMEL GORE Leite sin sicnosexescexeastnentoe- cenceemanenceneneaeeenener cnevanccnmeneat 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 9 3.5 

WAGES AND SALARIES 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 8 3.0 
Goods-producing... 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 1.2 3.2 
Service-producing.... aoe lee 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 132.2 3 2.6 
Manufacturing....... j 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 6 3:1 
Nonmanufacturing... 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 130.8 9 2.9 

Nonunion. 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7 9 41 
Goods-producing 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 8 35 
Service-producing.... 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 135.9 1.0 4.4 
Manufacturing 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 135.1 136.2 8 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing... 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 1.0 43 

Workers, by region’ 
126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 9 3.1 
125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 134.9 7 4.3 
Midwest (formerly North Central).. 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 1.0 4.3 
West... 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 1.2 4.3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7 129.9 131.1 132.3 133.8 135.1 1.0 4.0 
Other areas 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
Scope of survey (im OOO'S)..............cceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
With life insurance a 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
WERE MDC) MUNIN acerca nd an cad 0d s oan aacdanennscsasss 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
- 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
Average minutes pe! | - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave............. ‘ - - - 88 85 84 80 83 
Average days per occurrence.. - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Paid holidays................. 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
Average days per year 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
Paid personal leave..... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
Average days per year ‘ - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
Paid vacations 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
Paid sick leave 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
Unpaid maternity leave. - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave - = = - 16 18 26 53 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................:0---04 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.......... - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
Extended care facilities.. 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
Physical exam - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage. 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
Average monthly contribution... - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
Family coverage. 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
Average monthly contribution... - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
Participants in life insurance plans..................-.0++4 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
Survivor income benefits... - - - 10 8 u 6 5 
Retiree protection available - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans Peery ceealo 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
Participants in sickness and accident 
TOPS NCE IN Gs seme eecias cranesy ecu sewanectarseeeanaenssassres 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 ‘ 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
Early retirement available................ 4 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 
Terminal earnings formula..............:..:seeeeeeeeeeee 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... - - - 60 45 48 48 49 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... - - - 33 36 41 44 43 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: ‘ 
Flexible benefits plans...........csscsssesseeseceseeeees - - - 10 12 
Reimbursement ACCOUNS..........00sseseserereeseseened 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


Item 


Small private establishments 


Scope of survey (in 000'S)...........:eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 
With life insurance 
With defined benefit plan........-....2..sssseeeceeesernees 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 

Paid lunch time............ 
Average minutes per day 
Paid rest time............-.00000 
Average minutes per day... 
Paid funeral leave................- 
Average days per occurrence 
Paid holidays 


Average days per year’. 
Paid personal leave......... 

Average days per year 
Paid vacations 


UinpaldHOaves.n.:-s.crsanprarnexcsncescvansccvextncecipacnecnen 
Unpaid paternity leave.. 
Unpaid family leave............ 


Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans.............:.seeeesee | 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 

Home Wealth Care... .ncaveovereccosennceaenaspauianarwann ta 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self COVOLAGC Hississ<senssvncsensesaeace 
Average monthly contribution. 

Family coverage..........--cessee 3 
Average monthly CONtrDUTION.............-cceeseeeneed 


Participants in life insurance plans.............0..ecceeee4 

Percent of participants with: 

Accidental death and dismemberment 

ANG ANICS ween ssn cuveenenencsauseethntaasyenier en tas aoeRORe 

Survivor income benefits...........:::::s0ecseeeeeneneeees 

Retiree protection available...............:sessseeeeeeees 
Participants in long-term disability 

TFISLIFANCB MANS. 5. ocak nner suacercinanriaan taxa irscaakeraners 
Participants in sickness and accident 

INSUPENICE: PIGS: sic ecccan-sceaneontovcverctceseacsneedaeensae 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.........] 
Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65.... 
Early retirement available.............. 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. 
Terminal earnings formula.................6 - 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans............... 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AMTANGEMENMS.....2..--ereeeeeeeerereee 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.. 
Reimbursement accounts. 


32,466 


22,402 
20,778 
6,493 


42 
$25.13 
67 
$109.34 


34,360 


24,396 
21,990 
7,559 


State and local governments 


35,910 


23,536 
21,955 
5,480 


52 
$40.97 
76 
$159.63 


61 


10,321 


9,599) - 


8,773 
9,599 


10.9 


12,972 
12,064 
11,415 
11,675 


38 
$25.53 
65 
$117.59 


88 


12,466 
11,219 


11,095 
10,845 


14.2 


$139.23 
89 


1990 1992 1994 1987 1990 1992 1994 
al 


12,907 
11,192 


11,194 
11,708 


47 
$30.20 
71 
$149.70 


87 
64 

2 
46 


30 


21 


91 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 


1997 1998 
Measure 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.? | Mar.? | Apr.? 

Number of stoppages: zs 

Beginning in period... “al 37 29 6 6 0) 3 2 6 3 1 ty) 1 3 1 0 

In effect during period... 38 38 z 12 3 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)... 273 339 55.8 16.9 0 30.8 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 

In effect during period (in thousands) | 275 351 60.6 60.5 12.0 41.5 189.3 30.3 8.6 11.41 2.2 8.0 10.8 2.1 0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)..........0000000 4,889 4,497) 537.7} 567.4} 231.2) 247.1) 2,075.4 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 

Percent of estimated working time... 


: Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " ‘Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


= Less than 0.005. 
P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series —— =e 
1996 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AN We nniS)scscccavessvseunsccspeesthtcssecacoxronthrsasetaaonntcanunenye 156.9 160.5| 160.5} 160.8] 161.2) 161.6] 161.5] 161.3] 161.6] 161.9] 162.2) 162.5) 162.8] 163.0} 163.2 
Food and beverages... 153.7 157.7| 157.5) 158.1] 158.4] 158.7) 158.9} 159.1] 160.3] 159.8} 160.1] 160.2} 160.7) 160.6} 160.9 
Food... 153.3 157.3| 157.0] 157.6] 157.9] 158.2} 158.5} 158.7) 159.9} 159:4}. 159.7) 159.8} 160.3) 160.1} 160.5 
Food at home... 154.3 158.1|  157.7| 158.5] 158.6] 159.0] 159.1) 159.2) 161.0|~ 160.0} 160.2) 160.2} 160.7) 160.5) 160.8 
Cereals and bakery products.. | 174.0] 177.6] 178.3 178.6) 178.1] 178.4] 178.0] 178.4} 179.0] 179.7} 179.6] 180.2) 180.5} 181.6) 181.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd QQS.........-seesseeeneee 144.8 148.5| 148.2) 149.1] 149.1] 148.9] 149.3] 148.4] 148.3] 147.5} 147.2] 146.3} 146.2) 146.3] 146.9 
Dairy and related products’ 142.1 145.5| 143.3) 143.4] 143.5] 145.7] 147.0] 147.8] 148.3] 147.7} 148.4) 1485) 148.1) 148.1) 148.2 
Fruits and vegetables.........-...+ 183.9 187.5| 184.6] 187.3} 188.1] 188.5] 189.5] 191.3) 202.1] 193.8] 196.1] 197.5) 203.9] 198.1} 198.2 


Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 
Other foods at home. 
Sugar and sweets... 
Fats and oils........... 
Other foods 
Other miscellaneous foods’ Z 
Food away from home’ 
Other food away from home'~.. 
Alcoholic beverages.... 
Housing. 
Shelter.... 
Rent of primary residence... 


Lodging away from home’... was 


Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence’ 


Tenants' and household insurance’* oeeroiane 


Fuels and utilities... 


Gas (piped) and electricity. 
Household furnishings and operations... 


Women's and girls' apparel. 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel’ 
Footwear. 
Transportation 
Private transportation. 


New and used motor vehicles*.. 
New vehicles 
Used cars and trucks’ 

Motor fuel 

Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 
Public transportation.........cccccscsscessensesenrsereeneee 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities... 
Medical care services... 
Professional services.. 

Hospital and related services... 


Recreation”... 
Video and audio ~. 
Education and communication’. 
Education? hscactiee kes, 
Educational books and supplies... ! 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 
Communication? ...ieicfecssesesssesesseseeosaseesserecosn 
Information and information processing’... 


Telephone herlicns Pose inaenncace, 
Information and information processing 


other than teleohone services ".........e...-4 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ 2 

Other goods and services... 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOdUCtS.........-+:seeeeeeeees 


Personal care’ 
Personal care products’ 


Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services... 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1997 1998 


1996 | 1997 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
aS ES a ee — 


Series 


Commodity and service group: 
COMM OCICS 5 ion in asticrebvassencosnscencctesrocennteniaates 139.9 141.8 141.0 141.4 142.1 142.4 142.3 141.7 141.6 141.5 141.5 142.0 142.3 141.8 141.6 
Food and beverages. 153.7 157.7 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 159.1 160.3 159.8 160.1 160.2 160.7 160.6 160.9 
131.5 132.2 131.0 131.3 132.2 132.5 132.2 131.2 130.5 130.5 130.4 131.0 131.3 130.6 130.1 
133.0 134.6} 132.9) 133.8} 135.5} 135.8) 135.3) 133.5; 132.0} 132.1] 132.1) 133.0) 134.0} 133.0] 131.8 
131.7 132.9} 130.2] 130.0} 133.0) 134.9) 134.7) 131.6) 129.8} 131.9} 134.9} 135.8] 135.3); 132.5} 129.6 


Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel 


138.6 140.6} 139.3} 140.8} 141.9) 141.3) 140.6] 139.5) 138.1 137.2) 135.6] 136.6) 138.4} 138.2} 138.0 
129.4 128.7| 128.3) 127.7| 127.6] 127.8) 127.9) 128.0) 1282) 128.2] 128.0) 128.1) 127.6) 127.4] 127.5 
174.1 179.4] 180.1} 180.3} 180.6) 181.0) 181.0) 181.0} 181.8} 182.4) 182.9) 183.2} 183.4) 184.2} 184.9 
178.0 183.4] 184.1} 184.7) 184.4) 185.0) 185.0) 185.3) 186.5} 187.5} 188.1 188.4; 188.6; 189.3) 190.1 
180.5 185.0} 185.6) 184.3} 184.7) 186.9) 186.2) 186.0) 187.1 187.9} 188.4) 188.3) 187.8) 187.1) 187.8 
201.4 209.6) 209.1) 210.7) 212.2; 212.7) 212.7) 213.1) 213.7] 214.4) 215.1) 215.6) 216.1} 216.6) 216.9 


Rent of shelter’... 
Transporatation services.. 


Other services. 
Special indexes: 


157.5 161.1] 161.1} 161.3) 161.8) 162.2) 162.1) 161.8) 161.9} 162.3) 162.6} 163.0) 163.3) 163.5} 163.6 
152.8 155.9) 155.6) 155.9) 156.6) 156.9) 156.8) 156.4) 156.4) 156.4) 156.5} 156.9] 157.3) 157.3) 157.3 
152.8 156.3} 156.3} 156.6] 157.1) 157.4) 157.3) 157.0) 157.3) 157.5} 157.8) 158.1) 158.4) 158.6} 158.7 
132.6 133.4) 132.3) 132.6) 133.5) 133.8) 133.5) 132.6) 131.9) 131.9} 131.8] 132.4) 132.7) 132.1) 131.5 
134.5 136.3] 134.7) 135.5} 137.2) 137.4) 137.0) 135.3) 133.9} 134.1} 134.1) 135.0} 135.9/ 134.9] 133.8 
139.5 141.8) 140.8) 142.1) 143.0) 142.5) 141.9) 141.0) 139.8} 138.9} 137.5} 138.4) 140.1); 139.9) 139.7 
143.5 146.4) 145.4) 146.1) 147.1) 147.4) 147.3) 146.5) 146.2) 146.1} 146.2] 146.7) 147.5) 146.9) 146.4 
182.5 188.1; 188.8} 188.7; 189.5) 189.8) 189.8) 189.5) 189.9} 190.1} 190.6) 190.8; 191.1; 192.1] 192.6 
168.7 173.9} 174.6] 174.8} 175.1) 175.5) 175.4) 175.4) 176.1} 176.6} 177.2) 177.4; 177.6} 178.4] 179.0 
110.1 111.5} 111.4) 112.5} 113.9) 111.5) 110.7) 108.4) 105.9} 103.2} 101.6) 101.9) 103.8; 105.7} 105.2 
All items less energy. i 163.1 167.1} 167.0} 167.3] 167.6) 168.3) 168.3) 168.3) 169.0} 169.6] 170.1) 170.4) 170.5) 170.5} 170.8 
All items less food and energy..... , 165.6 169.5] 169.5} 169.6; 170.0) 170.8) 170.8) 170.7) 171.2) 172.1] 172.6) 173.0) 173.1] 173.0) 173.3 
Commodities less food and energy 141.3 142.3} 141.5} 141.2] 142.0) 142.7) 142.8) 142.1) 142.0) 142.7} 143.1) 143.8) 143.6) 142.8) 142.4 
Energy commodities. 105.7 105.7; 103.1) 106.2) 107.7) 105.7) 103.9) 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 
Services less energy... 179.4 185.0} 185.4; 185.8} 186.0) 186.7) 186.7) 186.9) 187.9} 188.8} 189.4) 189.7} 189.8; 190.3) 190.9 


All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food..... 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter 
Services less medical care services. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items. 

Food and beverages.. 


154.1 157.6) 157.5) 157.8) 158.3) 158.5) 158.5) 158.2) 158.4) 158.5) 158.7) 159.1 159.5} 159.7} 159.8 


153.2 157.2) 157.0) 157.6; 157.8) 158.1) 158.3) 158.5] 159.6] 159.2; 159.4) 159.5) 159.9) 159.9} 160.2 
152.8 156.8) 156.6) 157.1) 157.4) 157.7) 157.9) 158.1 159.3} 158.8} 159.1 159.1} 159.6] 159.5) 159.8 


Food at home... 153.5 157.2| 156.9} 157.6) 157.7) 158.0) 158.1 158.2}; 159.9} 158.9} 159.2} 159.1 159.6] 159.4) 159.7 
Cereals and bakery products... 173.6 177.3 177.9 178.2 177.7 178.0 177.8 178.1 178.8 179.4 179.3 179.9} 180.3 181.4 181.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 144.5 148.2 148.0) 148.8 148.7 148.5 149.0 148.0 148.0 147.2 146.9 146.0 145.8 145.9 146.6 
Dairy and related products’ 141.9 145.2 143.0} 143.0 143.2 145.5 146.8 147.5 147.9 147.4 148.1 148.2 147.8 147.7 147.8 
Fruits and vegetables... 183.1 186.6] 184.0) 186.9) 187.5} 187.7} 188.4) 190.0) 200.9; 192.4) 194.8) 196.3) 202.8; 197.1 197.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials...... 128.1 132.3} 134.9) 135.2) 135.2} 135.2} 133.3) 131.7} 132.9) 133.6) 133.1 132.7} 131.6] 131.6; 131.2 
Other foods at home. 142.6 146.8 147.9 148.0 148.2 148.4 147.0) 147.1 148.1 148.5 148.9 148.9 148.7 149.8 150.5 
Sugar and sweets.. d 143.6 147.7; 149.2| 147.8} 148.4) 148.0) 147.3) 147.7) 150.2} 149.5} 151.0] 150.0) 149.4) 150.5) 149.9 
Fats and oils... , 140.3 141.4) 141.1 141.2 141.7 141.4 140.2 140.0 140.4 141.4 141.9 140.4 141.1 143.1 147.3 
Other foods...... , 156.0 161.1 161.2) 161.6) 161.8) 162.3) 161.3) 162.7) 163.6} 164.1 164.3} 165.0} 164.6} 165.5] 165.9 
Other miscellaneous foods ”.........:.:s000-- - - - - - - -| 100.0] 100.5} 100.5} 101.8} 101.7/ 101.5} 102.5] 102.8 
Food away from home’ 152.6] 157.0] 157.1] 157.4] 157.8] 158.2} 158.6] 159.0] 159.3} 159.6} 159.9] 160.2] 160.6] 160.8) 161.1 


Other food away from home". S S = = = -| 100.0} 100.1) 100.3} 100.3} 100.6] 100.6) 101.0) 101.5 
Alcoholic beverages. 157.9 162.1] 162.2} 162.5} 162.6] 162.8] 162.8) 163.1) 163.6} 163.9] 164.0] 164.2) 164.1; 164.3] 164.5 
149.6 153.4] 154.1) 154.2) 154.4] 154.4} 154.5) 154.4) 154.8) 155.1] 155.5] 155.8) 156.1) 157.0) 157.6 
166.2 171.2) 171.7) 172.3) 172.2) 172.7) 172.8; 173.1) 173.9} 174.6] 175.2) 175.5) 175.7} 176.4) 177.0 
161.6 166.3] 166.5} 167.0} 167.5} 167.9} 168.4) 168.8/ 169.2} 169.6} 170.0) 170.3) 170.8; 171.3) 171.8 

= = - = = - -| 100.0) 104.8} 108.6} 110.8} 110.3) 108.6) 110.0) 111.9 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence” 161.2 165.8] 166.0) 166.5) 167.0) 167.4) 167.9] 168.3] 168.7} 169.1] 169.5) 169.9) 170.2) 170.8} 171.2 
Tenants' and household insurance’ = = = = cA -| 100.0} 100.4; 100.2} 100.5} 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 

Fuels and utilities. 127.2 130.5} 131.9} 131.2} 131.9] 130.6) 130.9) 129.7) 128.6} 127.1) 126.9] 126.9} 127.9} 131.3) 131.5 


FUGIS  ecscsvesssseer amt 114.7 117.3] 119.1) 118.14] 119.3] 116.8) 117.3) 115.2) 113.9) 112.2) 111.9) 111.8) 112.9} 116.5) 116.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 99.0) ~~ 99.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 94.5 93.1 92.0 90.0 88.2 
Gas (piped) and electricity. 121.6 124.6] 127.3] 126.2] 127.6] 124.6) 124.9) 122.4) 121.0] 119.2) 118.9) 118.9} 120.2; 124.5) 124.6 


123.2 123.9] 124.1] 123.7] 123.9] 123.9) 123.7) 123.6] 124.1 124.7; 125.0) 125.6} 125.2) 125.2) 125.6 
PRPDRON sctgatcciossnctaaesndoansnyaors 130.9 132.1] 129.8} 129.4] 132.1] 133.9] 133.6] 130.3} 128.7] 130.4) 133.0) 134.0} 133.7) 131.0) 128.2 
Men's and boys' apparel. oes 127.4 129.9] 128.0) 128.8] 131.2) 132.4 132.7} 130.7} 129.4) 130.1] 132.8] 132.9} 133.1) 130.7) 129.1 
Women's and girls! apparel.........scsessessesseeseene 123.6 124.9] 120.6] 119.6] 124.6) 126.8) 127.0) 121.5) 118.5} 122.3] 127.3) 128.3) 127.4) 123.4) 118.6 
Infants' and toddlers' anparel’ ae 130.8 130.1 132.0} 128.4] 128.3) 127.7) 127.1] 126.5} 125.3) 123.1 124.5} 126.9) 127.4) 125.4) 122.7 
Footwear..... ‘ 5 128.3) 131.8] 130.4) 129.2} 128.4) 127.4) 127.1) 128.4] 129.0) 128.8) 127.4 
Transportation... f i i 143.6] 143.6] 143.1] 142.4) 141.7] 140.9} 140.1] 140.3) 141.1/ 140.9} 140.8 
141.4) 141.1 140.8} 140.1) 139.3) 138.4] 137.4) 137.7} 138.6} 138.5} 138.2 
99.4 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.2} 100.0} 100.1} 100.1) 100.0) 100.2 
144.0] 144.7] 145.1] 145.3] 145.6] 145.5} 145.6) 145.5} 144.5| 143.8) 143.9 
149.7| 149.4] 149.2} 149.5] 149.7} 149.9] 148.8] 149.5) 151.3) 152.3] 152.7 


Household furnishings and operations. 


Used cars and trucks’ 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


Price Data 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
Series 
1996 1997 | July | Aug. 
Motor Tue tencneterec conte rncceentcccctsval 106.3 106.2| 104.0| 107.7 
Gasoline (all types) 105.9 105.8} 103.6] 107.6 "| 

Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 101.3 101.0] 101.5} 101.0} 100.8) 100.6} 100.7) 100.8) 100.7 

Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 159.3 163.7} 164.0| 164.2) 164.5} 164.9; 165.1} 165.7) 166.0 
Public transportation. 179.6 184.2| 186.2} 181.6] 183.5} 187.8) 183.9) 182.5] 184.7 

Medical care. 227.6 234.0| 234.2) 234.6] 234.7] 235.2] 235.8] 236.5| 237.4 
Medical care commodities. 207.8 212.6) 213.3) 212.5) 2125] 212.9) 213.1) 2141) 2147 
Medical care services. 232.1 238.8| 238.9| 239.5} 239.7) 240.3) 240.8) 241.6) 242.5 

Professional services... 209.5 216.7; 217.2| 217.7) 217.8; 218.1] 218.5] 2189) 219.8 
Hospital and related services... 266.5 274.7| 274.4| 275.2) 275.6] 276.4) 277.4) 278.7) 279.6 

Recreations meats heart eee = -| 99.8) 100.1) 100.0} 100.1] 100.0) 100.0) 100.3 
Video and audio'%.........s...... - -| 100.0} 100.0 99.9 99.9] 100.3} 100.0] 100.5 

Education and communication - - 98.1) 98.5 99.7 99.9] 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 

Education® - - 96.2 97.6 99.6 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.3 
Educational books and supplies... a 228.2 240.4; 240.1) 241.9} 243.9} 244.7) 244.7) 245.2) 247.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care..... 261.0 274.6| 271.4) 275.7) 281.5) 282.1 282.3| 282.7) 283.5 

Communication'* - -| 100.6 99.7 99.8 99.9] 100.1) 100.0 99.7 
Information and information processing - - 100.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 100.1 100.0 99.6 

Telephone services ™.... = = - Be = - -| 100.0 99.9 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services ........:00-+ 57.7 51.1] 50.1 49.3} 49.5) 50.1) 49.3) 48.9} 47.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment! - - - - - = -| 100.0 96.6 

Other goods and services..... 212.2 221.6) 220.3) 222.1) 224.6/ 226.1) 226.7| 226.9) 228.2 
Tobacco and smoking products. 232.5 243.3| 241.7) 243.0) 246.1} 249.9} 250.5} 250.9] 253.6 
Personal care’ 150.1 152.6} 152.4) 152.4) 152.6} 153.3] 154.3) 153.9} 154.5 

Personal care products" 145.0 145.1 144.6 144.4 144.7 145.4 147.1 146.1 147.0 

Personal care services’ “a 156.6 162.5} 162.6; 162.8] 163.0] 163.5) 163.7) 164.1) 164.5 

Miscellaneous personal Services.........:2+0--++4 214.7 225.2} 225.6| 227.2) 227.3) 227.7) 228.3] 228.9) 229.8 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities..............+. 139.9 141.8} 141.0) 141.4) 142.1] 142.3) 142.1] 141.6) 141.4 
Food and beverages.. | 153.2 157.2| 157.0} 157.6) 157.8} 158.1 158.3} 158.5) 159.6 
Commodities less food and beverages.. / 131.8 132.4] 131.3) 131.6] 132.5) 132.7) 132.3) 131.3] 130.5 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 132.8 134.5} 132.9} 133.9) 135.5) 135.7) 135.1 133.1 131.5 
Apparel ... 130.9 132.1] 129.8; 129.4) 132.1] 133.9] 133.6] 130.3) 128.7 
Nondurables less fo 

ANG APE ces iesvavn cavavacs u-seansssceuxonadesveaessays 138.3 140.4) 139.1 140.8} 141.9] 141.2} 140.5) 139.3) 137.6 

Durables... 129.2 128.4) 128.0] 127.4) 127.2} 127.3) 127.3} 127.5) 127.7 

Services..... 174.1 176.5) 177.1 177.4] 177.7| 178.0} 178.1] 1782] 178.7 

Rent of shelter 159.9 164.7) 165.3) 165.8) 165.8} 166.2) 166.3) 166.6) 167.4 

Transporatation services. 178.3 182.6} 182.9/ 182.1) 182.3] 184.2) 184.0] 183.9] 184.9 

QUIET SORVIGOS a ws cs easts cassis sncnsck cctstsswsnstspantannssse 198.1 206.4} 205.9; 207.4) 209.0) 209.4) 209.5) 209.9) 210.5 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 154.3 157.6 157.5 157.8 158.4 158.6 158.5 158.1 158.1 

All items less shelter... 151.0 154.0) 153.6) 153.9 154.6) 154.8) 154.7} 154.2 154.2 

All items less medical care. 150.7 154.0} 153.8) 154.2) 154.7] 154.9) 154.9) 154.5) 154.7 

Commodities less food 132.8 133.6] 132.5) 132.9) 133.7} 1383.9] 133.5} 132.5} 131.8 

Nondurables less food 134.3 136.2} 134.7) 135.6) 137.1 137.3] 136.7) 135.0} 133.5 

Nondurables less food and appare 139.3 141.6 140.4 141.9 142.9 142.4 141.7 140.7 139.2 

Nondurables.. 143.3 146.2; 145.3; 146.0} 147.0] 147.2] 147.0} 146.2) 145.9 

Services less rent of shelter?.......00. —-.--- 162.7 167.6| 168.2) 1682) 168.8} 169.0} 169.1] 168.8) 169.1 

Services less medical care services... 166.2 171.2), 1718)" 1720) 172A) 17271) 1726), 17237). ATa2 

ENGIOV covs-seonsacessacesisucce 109.8 111.1 110.8 112.2 113.5 111.0 110.1 107.7 105.0 

All items less energy... 160.4 164.1| 164.0) 164.2) 164.6} 165.2] 165.3) 165.2} 165.8 
All items less food and energy.... 162.3 166.0| 165.9) 166.0) 166.5} 167.1) 167.2} 167.1 167.5 
Commodities less food and energy.. 140.9 141.9) 141.1 140.8} 141.5) 142.2) 142.2) 141.5) 141.5 

Energy commodities...... 105.9 105.9} 103.4) 106.7) 108.1 105.8} 104.0) 101.6 97.7 
Services less energy 176.8 182.2; 182.6} 183.0} 183.3) 183.9} 184.0} 184.3) 185.1 


229.3 
253.7 
155.5 
148.2 
164.9 
231.7 


141.1 
159.4 
130.1 
131.2 
133.0 


134.8 
127.5 
179.6 
168.6 
185.8 
211.9 


158.5 
154.2 
154.9 
131.5 
133.2 
136.6 
145.6 
169.6 
174.1 
100.8 
166.7 
168.6 
142.3 

91.4 
186.4 


‘ Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: 


Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1997 1998 1997 1998 
ule’ | june July | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | June | July | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
DIST AVGRAO: .cetamacey css cxankecccixcceccoscusesecesccnses M 160.3} 160.5] 162.2} 162.5} 162.8) 163.0} 163.2} 157.4) 157.5} 158.7) 159.1] 159.5) 159.7} 159.8 
Region and area size* 

WCU NOERSS ON SEMIN reer eea cca rca see ex cenene nner -acnnecacorernesnneceseced M 167.0/ 167.6) 169.3) 169.5} 169.4) 169.6] 169.9] 164.3) 164.7] 166.0} 166.3] 166.4) 166.5] 166.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............--esssssescteeenseeeseeeseed M 167.7; 168.2] 170.2) 170.2} 170.2) 170.4) 170.7} 164.0) 164.3} 165.8) 166.0] 166.1| 166.3] 166.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000". M 100.6] 101.0) 101.7} 102.1] 101.8] 101.9} 102.0] 100.5} 100.8] 101.3] 101.5) 101.5} 101.5] 101.5 

Midwest urban’. M 156.7| 156.6) 158.4} 159.0] 159.4] 159.5} 159.8) 153.1] 153.1] 154.4] 155.0] 155.6] 155.7| 155.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 157.3} 157.3) 159.5) 160.1} 160.5) 160.8} 161.2} 152.9] 152.9} 154.7) 155.4] 155.9] 156.2} 156.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. M 100.7; 100.6} 101.6) 101.9} 102.3] 102.2} 102.2} 100.6} 100.5} 101.3) 101.7] 102.1} 101.9] 101.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 152.6} 152.6) 152.9) 153.2} 153.4) 153.3) 153.5] 150.8} 150.7} 150.7} 150.9} 151.3) 151.3} 151.7 

cree M 157.0} 157.0) 158.2) 158.5} 158.8) 159.1) 159.3} 155.4); 155.3} 156.0} 156.4] 156.7) 157.1} 157.2 

Size A—More than 1,500,000.............sesssssseeeseseeeseseneeenes M 155.8; 155.8] 157.2} 157.6] 157.7) 158.4) 158.5] 153.9] 153.9] 154.7) 155.1] 155.3] 155.9} 156.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 101.3} 101.3] 101.8] 102.0} 102.2] 102.3] 102.4] 101.1) 101.0] 101.3) 101.5} 101.8] 101.8] 101.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 156.3; 156.4) 158.4) 159.1) 159.3} 160.0) 160.0) 156.5} 156.6] 158.2) 159.1] 159.6] 160.4) 160.4 
M 161.0} 161.1) 163.3) 163.6) 164.3) 164.2) 164.3) 157.5} 157.6] 159.4) 159.6] 160.3) 160.3} 160.3 

Size A—Wore than 1,500,000.. eee M 161.1; 161.3] 163.8) 164.2) 165.0) 165.0) 165.1} 156.0) 156.2} 158.1) 158.5} 159.4) 159.3} 159.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......-sscossssssssssesessvesssseeees M 101.3} 101.3} 102.3] 102.2] 102.4) 102.3) 102.3] 101.3] 101.3} 102.1} 102.0} 102.2} 102.1] 102.1 

Size classes: 

M 144.6| 144.8] 146.6) 147.0} 147.3) 147.5} 147.7} 143.5] 143.6} 145.0} 145.4} 145.8] 146.0} 146.2 

M 101.0} 101.1) 101.8) 102.0) 102.2} 102.2) 102.3) 100.9} 100.9] 101.4) 101.6} 101.9} 101.8) 101.9 

M 156.6; 156.7] 158.1) 158.5} 158.8] 159.2} 159.3) 155.7) 155.8} 156.8; 157.3] 157.8] 158.1} 158.3 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—-IN-WI M 161.7| 161.7} 164.1) 164.8] 165.6) 166.0; 166.5} 156.0) 156.0) 158.3} 159.0) 159.9} 160.2} 160.6 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.... E54 M 159.4) 159.5} 161.4) 161.8) 162.3) 162.2} 162.1) 153.8} 153.8] 155.1} 155.6); 156.2} 156.1) 155.9 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. M 170.3} 170.8} 173.0] 173.0} 173.0) 173.1] 173.6] 166.2} 166.6} 168.2} 168.5) 168.6) 168.8) 169.1 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT. 1 -| 167.1] 171.3 -| 170.9 -| 170.7 —-| 165.8} 169.3 -| 168.9 -| 168.8 

Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 -| 156.3] 158.6 -| 159.2 -| 159.9 -| 148.2) 150.1 =| 161.2 -| 152.1 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 151.4 -| 153.0 -| 153.0 -| 154.2] 151.4 -| 152.8 -| 152.8 -| 154.0 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV”, 1 -| 101.1} 101.6 -| 101.5 -| 102.8 —| 101.1] 101.3 -| 101.3 -| 102.5 

Atlanta, GA. 2 - - -| 160.8 -| 162.0 - - - -| 157.7 -| 159.3 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI 2 155.0 - -| 159.1 -| 159.4 -| 149.8 - -| 153.5 -| 154.0 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX 2 144.8 - -| 146.3 -| 146.4 -| 14441 - -| 144.8 -| 145.1 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL..............cscsccccccseeeeseceeaneeeees 2 -| 157.9 -| 160.2 -| 160.2 - -| 155.5 -| 157.4 -| 157.6 = 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD... 2 166.1) 166.4 -| 167.1 -| 168.0 -| 165.3} 165.5 -| 166.5 —| 167.4 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.. 4 2 160.0 - -| 164.6 -| 165.5 -| 157.0} 157.5 -| 160.8 -| 161.7 - 

Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton, WA. 2 


" Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
‘3 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
$ indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 
Percent change.. 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 
Food and beverages: 
124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 
Percent change 5.7 5.8} — 3.6 1.4 
Housing: 
WING OX accra s nee esenree separa once va otaeeebs Reviinpennenadceetinnsreae 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 
PORCONE CHENG ries cecicccacesscuccnntennentennamaleenknnncpereda 3.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 
Apparel: 
[GK inieensceceapesetecne nce cee eva scncccverare nomen aepvanavczenenonal 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 
POFCONTICM ANGE io, cascnsaricrsasesaconsopnudenyadapensden caense 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 
Transportation: 
[tale ley Mee ccubeenecet acces cer er cece ect crcr EPEPCEC UD Scere 1141 120.5 123.8 126.5 
Percent change.. 5.0 5.6 Dak 2.2 
Medical care: 
Index... 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 
Percent change. Ui 9.0 8.7 7.4 
Other goods and services: 
IND OX ieesereastererenss 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 
Percent change 7.8 77 7.9 6.8 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 


Percent change. 


1993 


144.5 
3.0 


141.6 
24 


141.2 
2.7 


133.7 
1.4 


130.4 
3.1 


201.4 
5.9 


192.9 
5.2 


142.1 


1994 


145.6 


1995 


149.8 


1996 


154.1 


1997 


157.6 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Groupin 
“fie 1996 
Finished goods. 131.3 
Finished consumer goods. 129.5 
Finished consumer foods 133.6 
Finsned consumer goods 
EXCIUGING FOOS..........cecesecesesrecereeereneed 127.6 
Nondurable goods less food... 123.3 
Durable goods. 134.2 
Capital equipment. 138.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............000+« 125.7 
Materials and components 
fOr MANUFACTUFING...........-resceeeeeesenceneeseeeenee 128.6 
Materials for food manufacturing..........-.- 125.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 130.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 131.3 
Components for manufacturing............-. 126.9 
Materials and components 
for construction ay 143.6 
Processed fuels and lubricants... “ 90.0 
Containers... 141.1 
Supplies 135.9 
Crude materials for further 
processing, 113.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs... 121.5 
Crude nonfood materials....... 104.5 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods 130.5 
Finished energy goods......... 83.2 
Finished goods less energy..... 139.6 
Finished consumer goods less energ 140.1 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 
Finished consumer goods less tood 
ESATO ret cterercecesaineahsetanrcocesecn-csaneies4 144.3 
Consumer nondurable goods less tood 
and energy... 151.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
aN). Se SS ee ee 125.6 
Intermediate foods and feeds...... 128.1 
Intermediate energy goods...... 89.8 
Intermediate goods less energy.. a 133.6 
Intermediate materials less toods | 
GNMCUIFONO rat toned csavs nv nana snoays Cvansransannn 134.0 
Crude energy materials..............:2s:s000+ 85.0 
Crude materials less energy 130.0 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 


Annual average 


1997 


131.8 
130.2 
134.5 


128.2 
124.3 
133.7 
138.2 


125.6 


128.3 
123.2 
129.6 
132.8 
126.4 


146.5 

89.3 
136.0 
135.9 


1114.4 
112.2 
106.4 


130.9 

83.4 
140.2 
141.0 
142.4 


145.1 
153.4 
125.7 
125.4 

89.0 
133.7 
134.2 


87.3 
123.5 


1997 1998 
eae 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 
7 

131.3] 131.7] 131.8] 132.3] 131.7] 131.1] 130.3] 130.2] 130.1] 130.0] 130.4] 130.6] 130.9 
129.7| 130.3] 1305] 130.7] 130.1] 129.4] 1283] 128.2] 128.1] 127.9] 1286] 1289] 129.4 
134.0] 1349| 134.7] 135.1] 134.6] 134.4] 133.1] 133.6] 133.4] 133.6] 133.5] 133.6) 134.6 
127.6] 128.1) 128.6] 128.7] 128.0] 127.2] 126.1] 125.6] 125.6} 125.3] 126.4] 126.8] 127.0 
124.1] 1248) 1258] 1246] 1239] 123.0] 121.5] 120.8] 1209} 1205] 122.4] 123.0] 123.3 
132.4] 132.3] 131.4] 134.7] 134.1] 133.4] 133.4] 133.4] 133.2] 133.2] 132.0] 132.0] 132.0 
JIB ee tare) tere) 1365); 1383] 137.9'| 197.9] 137:9| 187:9] 197:8.| 137.3), 187.3) 137.2 
125.5] 1258] 126.0] 1255] 125.5] 125.0} 124.2] 123.8] 123.3] 123.3] 123.4] 123.4] 123.4 
128.2| 128.3] 128.3] 128.0] 128.2| 128.0] 1275] 127.3] 127.0] 127.0| 1268] 1264] 126.1 
122.3] 1229] 123.1| 1224] 124.2] 123.2] 1199] 121.6] 121.0] 121.8] 123.7] 1229] 122.6 
129.3] 129.7| 129.8] 129.9] 130.0) 130.2] 129.9] 129.1] 1286] 128.4] 128.0| 127.7] 127.2 
133.2] 133.2) 133.0] 132.3] 132.1] 131.4] 130.5] 130.3] 129.8} 130.0] 129.2] 128.2] 127.7 
126.4] 126.2] 1262] 126.0] 126.0] 126.0} 126.0] 126.0] 126.0] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9 
147.2| 147.1] 1468] 146.4) 1466] 1464] 1463] 146.4] 146.7] 147.0] 147.0] 146.7] 147.0 

88.9} 90.0] 91.0} 89.1 88.3 | 86.1 83.3) 81.6] 79.6] 80.1 81.1 82.2| 82.6 
134.1] 133.4] 135.4] 136.4] 138.1] 139.9] 141.4] 141.9] 141.6] 141.6] 141.8] 141.5] 141.6 
135.9| 135.8] 1362] 135.8] 136.1] 136.0] 135.5] 135.3] 1355] 1348] 1348] 134.8] 135.0 
107.1] 1075] 1085] 112.7] 114.7] 107.8] 101.7} 100.1 99.4] 100.0} 100.2] 985] 97.1 
112.0] 111.6] 1106] 110.1] 110.4] 109.0} 105.5] 105.1] 106.3} 106.2] 106.2] 105.6} 103.8 

99.9] 100.9} 103.2] 110.3] 113.4] 1032] 95.4] 93.0) 91.0) 92.1 92.4) 90.1 88.9 
130.4] 130.7) 130.9] 131.3] 130.8] 130.1] 129.4] 129.0] 129.0] 1288] 129.4] 129.6] 129.8 

83.1 842) 85:3) 83.2} 81.9] 80:2] 77:5| 759'| 742) 747) 763! 767} 76.9 
139.7] 139.9] 139.7] 140.9] 140.6] 140.3] 140.0] 140.3] 140.7] 140.3] 140.5} 140.6} 141.0 
140.3] 140.7] 1406] 1414.8] 141.4] 141.2] 1408) 141.2] 141.8] 141.3] 141.7] 141.9] 142.4 
141.9] 144.8] 141.6] 143.0] 1428] 142.6] 1427] 1428] 1435] 143.0] 143.1] 143.3] 143.4 
144.4] 144.4] 144.4] 146.0] 145.8] 145.5] 145.7] 146.0] 147.1] 1462] 146.9] 147.2] 147.4 
153.2) 153.3] 154.2] 154.3] 154.4] 1545] 1548] 155.3] 157.5] 156.0] 158.2) 1588] 159.2 
125.6| 125.8] 1261] 125.6] 125.6) 125.1] 1245] 124.1] 123.7] 123.7] 1238] 123.9] 123.9 
124.6 | 124.6] 126.0] 1226] 124.3] 123.5] 1187] 1185] 1169] 116.0) 1163] 115.7] 116.1 

88.6| 89.7] 90.7} 888] 88.0] 859] 83.0} 81.4] 79.4] 80.0} 808] 81.9} 82.3 
183.7 | 193.7) 183.8) 133.5] 133:8| 133.7] 133.3] 133.2] 183.1) 132.9) 1329} 182.6) 132.5 
134.2] 134.2] 134.3] 1342] 134.4] 134.3] 1343] 134.2] 134.1] 134.1] 134.0] 133.7] 133.6 

79.1 79.7| 83.2) 92.8] 97.4 84.3] 749] 71.7] 69.6} 71.6] 72.0] 69.2} 688 
123.1] 123.3] 122.2) 121.5} 121.6] 120.1] 117.0] 1168) 117.2] 116.7] 1167] 116.0] 113.8 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
sic Industry 


— | Total mining industries. 
10 Metal mining..... 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).. 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).... 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic F ; 
minerals, except fUelS.......... scene 127.1 128.8 | 129.2] 129.2] 129.3} 129.6] 129.7] 129.9] 130.6) 131.0] 131.4] 132.0] 132.4] 131.9] 132.4 


127.1 127.5 | 1269] 127.4) 127.3} 127.6] 127.5| 127.0} 126.4| 126.1} 125.9] 126.0] 126.3} 126.2] 126.2 
127.1 127.9 | 128.0} 1286) 127.9] 127.5] 127.5] 127.1] 125.8] 126.0| 125.5) 125.4) 1258] 1263) 126.6 
199.1 210.8 | 209.4) 209.4] 219.4] 2194] 219.3] 219.3] 219.6] 223.7) 223.7] 230.9| 237.7 | 238.0} 238.0 
118.2 118.8] 1188] 1188) 1189} 119.1 | 119.0] 119.2] 119.0) 119.3} 119.2] 119.6) 1193] 119.1) 1188 


— | Total manufacturing Industries.. 
20 Food and kindred products.... 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


made from fabrics and similar materials...... 122.3 123.4] 123.4] 123.5] 123.7] 123.4) 1242] 124.2) 1244)] 124.3] 1245] 124.5] 124.7] 124.7] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
OXCEPt FUMMITUTE..........-scececsesesestseesesecseseeeeesed 153.5 158.9} 160.1| 159.6] 1589] 157.3) 1582} 157.9] 157.4] 158.2] 158.2] 1584] 157.4] 1555] 156.6 


136.2 138.2] 138.5] 138.3] 138.6] 138.6] 138.9] 138.9] 139.1] 139.3] 139.4] 139.3) 139.6] 139.4) 139.5 
138.6 1383.5 | 132.0/ 132.8] 134.1] 1346) 135.9] 137.3] 137.7] 137.8] 137.5] 137.2} 137.0] 136.7] 137.1 


25 Furniture and fixtures. 
26 Paper and allied products.. 


165.6 169.1 | 168.7 | 168.9] 169.2] 170.7| 171.1] 171.3] 1732] 173.0] 173.1] 173.8] 1741] 173.8} 173.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products. 145.8 147.1] 147.1 | 147.2] 147.1] 147.3| 147.3] 147.3] 147.3] 147.1] 149.2] 1468] 1484] 148.9] 149.9 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........ 87.4 85.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.6 79.1 73.8 70.1 65.6 68.1 70.1 67.8 66.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics preduent 123.1 122.8} 123.0) 123.1 | 122.9] 122.7| 1228] 122.8] 122.7] 122.6) 122.5] 1225) 1225] 1222] 122.0 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 


31 Leather and leather products.........cscecsseseeeed 134.7 137.1 | 136.9] 136.9} 137.0] 137.5 | 137.9] 137.4] 137.4] 137.4] 137.4] 137.3] 137.1] 1372] 137.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.....| 125.8 127.4] 127.4) 127.5] 127.5] 127.8) 127.8] 127.7) 127.6| 127.8] 127.9] 1285] 129.1] 129.3} 129.9 
33 Primary metal industries..........csscsessesesesenesen 123.7 124.7 | 125.2 | 125.2| 1252] 1248] 1245] 123.9] 123.3] 123.0) 122.7| 1225] 122.0} 121.6] 121.0 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation CQUIPMEN..........sesssererenereeeee 126.2 127.6 | 127.7 | 127.9} 128.0) 128.1 | 128.2] 128.1 |} 1283] 128.4] 1285] 128.6] 1288] 1289] 128.9 


35 Machinery, except electrical... 119.2 118.5 | 1184] 1183] 1182) 1181] 1180] 118.0] 1181] 1180) 117.9) 117.9] 117.6] 117.7} 117.5 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.. 
37 Transportation. 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS.......cseeeee| 125.0 125.6 | 125.7] 125.8} 125.8) 125.7) 125.8] 125.8] 125.6} 125.9] 126.1] 126.2] 1264] 1262] 126.5 


113.2 1114.6 | 111.7] 111.1} 111.1] 110.8} 110.8] 110.8] 110.8] 110.6] 110.7] 1104] 1104] 1105) 110.6 
134.2 134.1 | 132.8] 132.8] 131.8] 135.0] 134.4] 133.7] 133.8] 134.0] 133.9] 133.9] 132.7] 132.7] 132.8 


39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).........ecsssessseesssensenees 127.8 129.0 | 129.0) 129.1] 129.2] 129.4} 129.1] 129.1] 129.6] 129.6] 129.7] 129.5] 129.6] 129.6] 129.8 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 106.3 108.9} 109.1 | 109.3} 109.4} 109.3} 109.0] 109.4] 1105) 1106} 110.7) 111.0} 111.1] 111.4} 111.8 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 132.3 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3} 132.3] 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 1323] 182.3 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 104.3 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


S&G8E 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Energy. . 
Other... 120.2 120.9 134.2 
TORR. ss csconnvesevevsetestoetowastonsaast cer sbucinh ae ence neon 111.1 
Foods... 112.2 
Energy. 87.3 


Other... 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 
Rev. 3 


87 


1997 1998 
Industry - r= = 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July 
a = a 
Food and live amimals.................s0sssceeceeeeeeeeseeseeseees 97.8 99.7 99.5 98.5 97.6 96.7 94.9 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3 90.9 92.3 
Meat and meat preparations... 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.7 97.6 
Cereals and cereal preparations... .| 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........., 104.3} 103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 98.4} 101.6 
Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 93.6 92.7 91.6 88.7 88.9 87.8 84.7 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 
Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 98.3] 100.1) 101.6] 103.6} 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 81.8 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 120.5} 120.2} 1083] 1182) 116.5] 1108] 113.1] 108.4] 105.4} 106.7] 102.6] 106.6 
Cork and wood 92.4 90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 85.8 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.6 82.0 82.4 
Pulp and waste paper.. 71.4 68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 63.8 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 64.0 64.5 
Textile fibers and their waste 84.4 83.9 83.4 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 77.9 76.0 77.4 79.3 78.5 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 95.7 96.3 94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.. 110.9] 111.2] 111.8] 1126) 112.0) 1128) 109.4} 108.5} 106.2] 104.8) 104.7} 103.2 96.4 
Coal, coke, and briquettes. a i 101.6 | 101.9} 102.2] 101.8) 101.3} 101.0} 101.0} 101.0) 100.1} 100.1} 100.1] 100.0 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 120.9} 121.3] 121.8/ 121.3] 120.1) 119.0] 116.0} 114.3] 110.5] 108.7] 108.7] 106.8 95.4 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaXGS............0000 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9] 106.8] 106.5] 104.5] 101.3} 100.8) 101.4] 1066] 107.9] 104.4 
Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 96.4 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.6 93.5 93.1 92.6 92.2 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.. 101.1} 101.1] 101.2; 100.8) 100.9} 100.9] 101.9] 101.6) 102.3} 101.6] 101.6) 101.6] 101.6 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparation: 103.1 102.6} 103.7} 103.6) 102.1) 101.9} 101.3] 102.0) 101.5} 101.2} 101.4) 101.4} 101.4 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)... 95.9 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 88.8 88.7 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7 | 100.3] 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 
Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ........ 103.9 104.0 103.6 103.4 103.0 101.9 101.9 101.8 100.5 101.8 100.4 100.6 100.4 
Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...) 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 
Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .....s.ccsccssesesesrsesesesesessesense 103.1} 102.2] 101.9] 102.2] 102.1) 102.1} 101.8} 101.8) 102.1} 101.9} 101.6] 101.9] 102.2 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.7 82.6 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 104.5} 104.6] 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3) 107.0} 107.0} 106.9} 106.8] 106.6 
Nonferrous metals.... 92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.2 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.6 

Machinery and transport equipment.. b 100.6 | 100.1} 100.0} 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.6 
Power generating machinery and equipment. -| 105.9 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.3 106.2 106.8 106.7 | 106.8 107.0 107.0 107.1 107.0 
Machinery specialized for particular industries..............4 104.1 104.4] 1045] 1045] 104.5] 104.9] 104.6] 105.1 105.0] 104.8) 105.1 105.0 | 105.1 
General industrial machines. and parts, n.e.s:, 

MI RECHING OBIS. cisncnicensesccennsasesccorestuassusssasossevensxared 105.0} 105.3] 105.2) 105.4] 105.4} 105.4] 105.6) 105.6) 105.8} 105.9] 106.2) 106.1} 106.3 
Computer equipment and office machines............ 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment..........-:. 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.3 98.7 98.7 98.1 
Electrical machinery and equipment... 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.1 92.7 92.6 91.8 92.0 
Road vehicles. 101.9} 101.7} 101.8} 101.9] 102.0} 102.0} 101.9] 101.8} 101.9} 101.9] 101.9} 102.0 

Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatus. 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1997 1998 
Industry T 
Rev. 3 July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
wes a Se a Toa er a f 
0} Food and live amimals..........-.ccccccscsssssssssseessrseseeenees 100.5} 100.9} 101.3} 100.4 99.4 99.6 99.2 97.5 97.9 99.4 97.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ............s::ceseceeseeeeeeeseseseeee 101.9} 104.2] 103.9} 102.7 | 102.7} 104.2) 101.3) 101.3] 101.2] 101.7} 101.3 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other = 
aquatic IRVerteDrAteS .-.c.tas..acno.onnceneeeeeenenvencreornstnssd 104.4] 104.6] 1045] 107.4] 107.3] 105.6) 105.4 | 106.4] 107.1 107.4} 107.2} 109.4] 106.6 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 101.2 | 103.2 | 103.4] —103.1 103.8 | 102.5| 102.9 93.8 95.7 | 100.8 99.0] 103.6} 116.6 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
IIR OT Spee oe wae cee ee ccnc as cx snnscetpaanaasermaabapey mee 99.6 97.5 | 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 73.6 
1] Beverages and tobacco.............::secssceceseeeneeneerereeeenes| 107.7 | 107.7} 107.8} 107.9] 108.4} 108.6) 109.0) 109.5| 109.2} 109.2} 109.3} 109.6) 109.8 
11 BOVGrAGES is. cecccecpesccssceiatgetbesecvePissorseereecsorvenszaevenscet]| O42] et O04 2a leet OAs ie 1045451 105.1 105.2} 105.4} 105.9] 105.8) 105.8] 1059] 1063} 106.5 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............ce 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.4 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.5 87.4 
23] Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).......... MELE 1g 74.5 72.4 71.2 69.1 62.4 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7. 58.8 54.6 
24 Cork and wood 123.3 120.9 121.2 113.1 114.0 113.1 109.7 110.0 110.6 110.1 106.6 101.2 105.6 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 64.5 64.2 63.7 62.9 65.3 63.9 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 104.6 | 104.7] 1045] 103.7] 102.5} 102.3} 100.3} 100.0} 100.4} 100.7} 100.8 98.5 96.7 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. .... 102.1 101.8 103.1 113.2 | 104.8 107.0 108.6 | 158.2 110.0 102.0} 116.0 113.1 113.4 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 104.4} 1062] 107.0} 113.1 111.8} 103.3 93.5 87.2 80.3 80.5 81.0 78.7 73.8 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 103.0} 105.1 105.5} 111.5] 107.8} 100.1 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 77.0 74.6 69.5 
34] Gas, natural and manufactured........-sceccsecccesssseecsseesseesne] 119.8| 119.7| 123.7] 132.0] 149.7] 133.4] 127.4) 117.38] 114.7] 11314] 1143] 112.4] 108.1 
5] Chemicals and related products, 1.€.S. .......scsscserseeessens 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.2 93.9 93.5 93.0 93.6 93.7 92.9 
52| Inorganic chemicals : 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 94.1 94.2 94.8 95.5 97.2 97.8 95.9 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 96.3 96.9 95.3 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.8 95.3 95.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... ocd 96.3 96.2 95.7 96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 94.8 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)........... Nae O13 91.9 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 924 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. -| 88.7 87.4 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.6 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.9 78.5 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......:.sceseeseee4 103.2} 103.3} 103.2} 102.8} 102.8} 103.1 102.9} 101.4} 101.7} 101.3} 101.8) 101.3] 100.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.1 93.4 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........:scccecececsseestseseeteeeseeed 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 94.7 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard... opin. ite tet 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.8 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, r n.€.s. «4 103.0} 102.5 102.1 102.2 | 102.2 101.7] 101.3} 100.7} 100.6] 100.8} 100.7} 100.7} 100.4 
68] Nonferrous metals. 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 91.0 87.7 
69} Manufactures of metals, n.e-s. .. 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipment 95.4 95.0 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.9 91.4 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 99.3 98.6 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.2 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
€nd Machine Parts............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees aa 98.2 97.6 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.1 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.6 96.2 
75} Computer equipment and office machines... 80.2 78.9 78.2 TAG 76.7 76.8 755 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.3 69.9 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.8 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment. 89.7 89.6 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.6 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.9 84.0 
78} Road vehicles. 101.6 | 101.6} 101.5 101.0 
85| Footwear. 101.0 100.7 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
Bnd OpNCR Q008S. 0.8) onan octane acces 92.6 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


1997 
Category ae 

July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
ALL COMMODITIEG............ccsscccsssersscnsssesesssssenessesaeee 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages..............cssssesereeeereee 101.2] 101.8] 101.8 99.8} 100.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... «=| 102.4] 102.5] 102.2) 100.1 100.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 
Industrial supplies and materials...............::e0eeeeee 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 
Fuels and lubricants............sssssescesecerseesseeeseeneeees 110.1 110.4) 110.9} 111.3] 110.7 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.. 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 
Selected building materials 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.3 
AAO oo ches snsnts be dey case onat ek sas 100.0 | 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... 101.2} 102.2] 101.8} 101.9} 102.2 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........:eeseeecereseneeeesees 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.............+++ 102.3 | 102.3} 102.1 102.2} 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive... 102.2| 102.2) 102.6} 102.6] 102.6 
Nondurables, manufactured... 101.7] 101.7} 102.3} 102.1 102.0 
Durables, manufactured 102.0} 102.1 101.9} 102.2; 102.1 
Agricultural commodities..............cscccseesessesssseeees 100.2} 100.3} 100.2 98.4 99.1 
Nonagricultural ComModities.............:.sseeseceeeereene 99.1 99.1 98.8 98.6 98.5 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


1998 
Apr. 


97.5 97.2 96.9 


96.9 95.0 94.4 
97.6 96.2 95.3 
90.9 83.8 86.2 


92.3 92.0 91.4 
88.3 87.1 88.2 
107.1 106.1 103.3 
90.4 90.3 89.7 
89.1 88.5 88.0 


98.8 98.8 98.5 
101.7 | 101.1 101.3 
95.8 95.8 95.5 


102.3} 102.2} 102.2 


102.5] 102.5] 102.5 
102.2 | 102.2) 102.3 
101.7 | 101.6] 101.3 


95.6 94.2 93.7 
97.7 97.5 97.2 
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96.5 


92.9 
93.7 
85.7 


91.0 
87.0 
102.2 
89.5 
87.5 


98.3 
100.8 
95.2 


102.3 


102.2 
102.1 
101.1 


92.2 
97.0 


May 
96.6 


93.8 
94.7 
85.6 


90.9 
87.5 
102.3 
89.4 
86.6 


98.3 
100.8 
95.2 


102.3 


102.4 
102.2 
101.4 


93.1 
97.0 


June 
96.0 


93.2 
94.1 
84.7 


90.4 
90.4 
100.8 
88.7 
86.1 


97.6 
100.6 
94.3 


102.3 


102.0 
102.1 
100.9 


93.1 
96.4 


July 


95.9 


94.3 
94.7 
91.6 


89.4 
89.0 
95.9 
88.0 
86.2 


97.6 
100.6 
94.4 


102.4 


101.9 
102.0 
100.6 


93.3 
96.2 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100} 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES oo. 202 oi. -< sac-csterccesscscmsoconsnoncarscsmcess 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... c 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... 


Industrial supplies and materials..............-..::s00c000+ 


Fuels and IWDCants ia........scscnscnnsnceceosserecanseoconnevee 
Petroleum and petroleum products.................+. 


Paper and paper base StockS...........:sessssseesssseeeees 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials......... 
Selected building materials... 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 


Capital GOOG oc sige-acaseass tansecas teint owen es daadereeatond 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 
Nonelectrical MaCNinery...........ssecseeeceseereesees cree 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive................ 

Nondurables, manufactured 
Durables, manufactured........ A 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS..........-s00eee04 


38. U.S. intemational price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100)... .+s0canssssesssssssees 83.4 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).......0+seewseescesees 96.0 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 107.7 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 102.0 


Ocean liner freight (inbOund).........1.. assess eeeene 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100} 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons 100.7 | 101.0} 101.8; 1029; 1038) 103.8} 104.2] 1045] 105.0} 106.0) 106.2} 107.3) 107.2 
Compensation per hour....... 106.4 | 107.2} 108.2} 108.8} 110.3) 111.4] 112.3] 113.4] 11441 115.3 | 1168] 1182) 119.4 
Real compensation per hour. 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.4 98.9 99.3 99.3 99.7] 100.0; 100.5; 101.3) 102.4} 102.9 


Unit labor costs..........::0-+ >| 105.7 | 106.1 106.2 | 105.7} 106.3} 107.3{ 107.8) 1085] 108.7) 1088} 110.0) 110.2] 111.3 


Unit nonlabor payments. 108.5 108.9 109.6 111.9 1121 111.5 111.8 112.4 113.1 113.8 112.4 112.2 110.3 

Implicit price deflator: 106.7 | 107.1} 107.4} 107.9} 1084) 1088] 109.2} 109.9] 110.3] 1106) 1108} 110.9) 111.0 
Nonfarm business 

Output per hour of all PersOns............s.sseeseseeeseseseeeseeeee 100.9} 101.3} 102.0} 103.0} 103.8) 103.8} 104.1] 104.2) 104.7] 105.6] 1059] 106.8) 106.8 

Compensation per ROUG....:......-.-..---2-cese-sececeesenacee- 106.2 | 107.0; 107.9} 108.6} 110.0} 111.0) 112.0} 113.1 113.8) 1149} 1163] 117.6] 1188 

Real compensation per hour. 97.9 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.6 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.7} 100.2} 100.9} 101.9} 102.4 


Unit labor costs... 105.3 105.6 105.8 105.4 106.0 107.0 107.5 108.5 108.7 108.8 109.9 110.2 111.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. 109.7 110.0 110.3 112.3 112.3 111.6 112.2 112.8 113.6 114.5 113.3 113.2 111.4 
Implicit price deflator. 106.9 107.2 107.4 107.9 108.2 108.6 109.2 110.0 110.4 110.8 111.1 111.2 111.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees..... 104.0 105.3 106.0 106.4 107.2 108.0 108.6 109.0 109.7 111.2 111.4 112.2 112.9 
Compensation per hour. < 106.4 107.3 107.7 109.0 110.1 110.9 111.8 112.6 113.7 115.1 116.2 C175 
Real compensation per hour.............:0:0sssssseserssereed 97.5 97.6 97.8 97.4 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.6 99.2 99.9 100.6 101.2 
Total unit costs... 101.2 100.4 100.5 100.6 100.7 100.8 100.9 101.2 101.2 100.7 101.3 101.4 101.8 
Unit labor costs. 101.7 101.1 101.1 101.2 101.7 101.9 102.1 102.6 | 102.6 102.3 103.3 103.5 104.0 
Unit nonlabor costs 99.6 98.4 98.8 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 
Unit profits... 138.7 148.5 149.0 153.7 154.1 155.3 155.4 156.6 157.3 161.7 155.7 153.5 149.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. -| 110.4 112.3 TIA? 113.9 113.5 113.5 113.5 113.7 113.8 114.5 112.3 111.5 110.4 
JPN PACE GONAROL. ..<0o.csincnnsexnievercesesseecesessenseeed 104.6 104.8 | 104.9; 105.4 105.5 105.7 105.8 106.2 106.3 106.3 106.3 106.2 106.1 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons. 109.1 110.4 tti2: 112.9 114.0 115.2 116.3 117.1 118.0 120.1 121.5 121.9 122.7 
Compensation per hour. 108.0 108.8 109.3 109.2 110.3 111.2 111.9 113.0 114.0 115.5 117.8 119.0 119.7 
Real compensation per hour. 99.6 99.8 99.6 98.8 98.9 99.1 98.9 99.3 99.9 100.7 102.2 103.1 103.2 
Unit labor costs 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons.............2ccceseeees 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor deorige. 
Output... wasamssermesais 
Inputs: 
Labor input 
Capital services 
Combined units of labor and capital input oc 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS...........scssseseeseeeeeeereneee 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOMS..............c:cecceeeeeeeeeeee 
Output per unit of capital services... 
Multifactor toate Aaturaisk aera 
Output... vena ae eicaueees 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 
Capital services 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 
Capital per hour of all perSOns...............ceceseeeeeeeeeeene 


Manufacturing 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...........:::sseseseeeeeeeenee 
Output per unit of capital services... 
Multifactor 4 ae Seo reneasenyaee 

Output... niatonsevadavenns epekich 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons. 

Capital services.. 


59.6 
59.5 


72.2 
124.3 
89.3 
51.8 


66.7 
41.7 
58.0 
58.1 


54.8 
119.6 
83.2 
57.1 


104.2 


64.8 
63.9 


80.3 
128.2 
97.5 
61.8 


71.2 
48.2 
63.4 
62.6 


62.2 
129.1 
90.8 
68.7 


110.5 


76.1 
775 


85.5 
111.3 
97.5 
73.1 


79.4 
65.6 
74.9 
76.8 


70.5 
103.1 
86.9 
75.8 


107.6 


1995 | 1996 
100.5) 102.6 
101.5} 101.3 
100.3} 101.3 
109.6) 113.4 
109.9} 112.0 
5 108.0} 112.0 
102.6} 106.4) 109.3} 112.0 
99.5 98.3 99.1 101.3 
100.1 100.5} 100.7} 102.6 
100.8) 102.1 101.4) 101.1 
100.2} 100.5} 100.3) 101.2 
103.0) 107.1 109.9} 113.7 
103.1 107.3} 110.0} 112.3 
102.2} 104.9}. 108.4) 112.5 
102.8; 106.6} 109.5} 112.4 
99.3 98.4 99.3) 101.5 
102.0} 105.2} 109.6) 114.7 
101.7) 105.3} 106.7) 107.4 
101.3) 104.3) 108.3) 111.1 
103.4; 109.1 114.1 118.8 


101.4 


103.6 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for oisieioncy with the spacebar 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income ail 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 


Business 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS...........scscesseseeeeeeeeeseneseee 
Compensation per NOUur.......0...-ccccssssssecessasesrenenees 
Real compensation per hour. = 
Unit nonlabor payMent............sescessceseereseeeseseeeeered 
Implicit price CONAN... .o see scecescorecwsosecnenerenescncend 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS...........csessesesssecesesessenesees 
Compensation per NOUr..........csscecccssssscrsesssnenenees 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs ecessceeecn sor onsencraen 
Unit nonlabor payMent............ssceseeenseseeetesssetreseeeeed 
HMPNGIE PHiCe GON AMON: « <.....ccnssceeeeessecsetyeessscsnscasceieed 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all eMployeeS.............eeecssessssseenenes 
Compensation per NOUur..........scscsccsssssseseeeseenaceeasens 
Real compensation per hour. 
Total unit costs. 

Unit labor costs......... 

Unit nonlabor costs. 


Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........ceseseceeeseeseseneneaee 
Compensation per hour.... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs..........+. 
Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


— Data not available. 


1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 
51.4 70.6 78.4 84.2 94.7 
13.7 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.6 
64.7 85.4 91.6 92.8 99.1 
26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.3 
24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 
25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 
54.8 72.7 80.7 86.0 95.3 
14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.7 
67.8 86.1 92.3 93.4 99.3 
26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 
24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 
25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 
54.5 69.1 74.5 80.4 96.9 
15.6 25.4 30.8 56.7 84.9 
73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5} 100.7 
27.8 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 
28.6 36.7 41.3 70.5 87.7 
25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 
47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4) 103.8 
31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 
29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 

70.5 90.9 
55.8 84.2 
95.0 99.9 
79.2 92.6 


95.5 96.1 96.7) 100.1 100.7; 101.0} 103.7 
85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5} 104.4; 106.8) 110.7 


90.0 94.4 98.3; 102.4] 103.7) 105.8} 106.8 
91.3 93.5 96.6] 102.7) 106.8) 108.8] 111.8 
90.4 94.1 97.7| 102.5); 104.8} 106.9) 108.6 


95.8 96.3 97.0); 100.1 100.6} 101.2} 103.7 
86.0 90.7 95.1 102.2) 104.2; 106.7) 110.4 
97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 
89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2} 103.6] 105.4) 106.5 
90.7 93.1 96.8) 103.1 107.4) 109.9} 112.1 
90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5} 104.9) 107.0} 108.5 


95.5 96.1 97.6} 101.1] 103.5) 104.7) 107.6 
87.1 91.5 95.7; 102.0; 104.1 106.2; 109.5 
98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 
92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5) 100.3} 100.8) 100.7 
91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6) 101.4) 101.7 
96.3 99.1] 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 
96.0 94.6 93.9) 113.3} 134.5) 143.6) 154.6 
96.2 97.9; 100.5; 103.2) 109.4; 111.4) 113.6 
92.8 96.1 98.8; 101.7} 103.4) 104.7} 105.6 


90.9 93.0 95.0} 102.0} 105.2} 109.6) 114.6 
86.9 91.0 95.8; 102.9} 105.8) 108.3} 110.7 
98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9} 100.1 99.7 99.0 
95.5 97.8) 100.9} 100.9) 100.4 98.8 96.6 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
COPPER OLS. <<. 22vsndencctevauesnnanenecovccxarsnnc=neacersad 102 109.2} 106.6] 102.7) 100.5) 115.2) 1181] 126.0} 117.2} 115.8 
Gold and Silver OF@S...........ccssesesrserseseeseeneeeees 104 101.5) 113.3] 122.3] 127.4] 141.6] 159.8] 160.8} 144.2} 134.8 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining a 122 411.7] 117.38] 118.7] 122.4] 133.0] 141.2} 148.1] 155.9) 170.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gaS............-.+s.s0 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1} 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 126.5 
Crushed and broken Stone..........ccsecceceeeeeeeeeeeee 142 101.3 98.7) 102.2 99.8; 105.0) 103.6] 1087] 105.3] 107.8 
IMBAt OGDUCIS: orc -cn:<-----2tevarcvocondavacewer=ensurne=s 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99:7} 104.6] 104.3) 101.2) 102.4 97.7 
Dalry PrOGUCtS........0..csrenceveererernees | 202 108.4] 107.8] 107.3} 108.4} 111.5} 109.7} 111.9] 116.6] 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.... 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.6} 106.8} 107.6} 109.1) 109.4 
Grain mill products............... 204 101.3) 107.6) 105.3) 104.9) 107.7} 109.1 108.4} 115.3} 107.7 
BAKORY PIOGUCIS:2<-<-2-- .-naen-ronnsesskavuasscwseacesrance= 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products..............-..++++4 206 99.4) 101.5] 102.8] 101.3 99.1 103.9] 105.4] 107.5} 112.7 
Fats and oils 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1) 120.1 11459), 2112.6). 7111.8) ©120:3).. Att 
Beverages 208 106.0] 112.7] 117.7] 120.5} 127.6) 127.0) 130.9} 134.3) 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.3 99.3} 101.6} 101.6} 105.3} 101.0} 103.1) 107.6 
Care eS Aer aia coca ses eetcepeee Nema teaw onteacs semanas | 211 101.2] 109.0} 113.2} 107.6] 111.6] 106.5} 126.6} 142.9} 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON...........:::0::eeeeee 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1) 111.2} 110.3} 117.8) 122.1) 134.0} 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. 222 99.2} 106.3} 111.3} 116.2} 126.2} 131.7) 142.5) 145.2} 151.1 
Narrow fabric mills. make 4 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9) 111.4) 120.1} 118.9) 127.5 
Knitting mills........-.....+ y 225 96.3] 108.0} 107.5} 114.1] 119.5] 128.1] 134.3] 138.6] 150.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..........--...cecsseeeeeen 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 
CampetS ANGIUGS......++.+.00-sss0se-cevsonsvesseersntvsnusn 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8] 101.2 
Yarn and thread mills 228 102.1] 104.2} 110.2} 111.4) 119.6] 126.6} 130.7} 137.4) 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile.goods... , 229 101.6} 109.1] 109.2} 104.6) 106.5) 110.4) 1185) 123.7) 125.4 
Men's and boys' suits and Coats............cc:eeeeseees 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 
Men's and boys' furnishingS............--sse0ssseseeeeeed 232 100.1} 100.1} 102.1} 108.4} 109.1 108.4] 111.7] 123.4) 134.0 
Women's and misses' outerweal...........--.-+..-20+ 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1 104.3] 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5) 144.2 
Women's and children's undergarments. 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1 113.6] 117.4) 124.5) 138.0) 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery....... 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 THR 84.3 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories. ae 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5} 116.8) 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............ 239 96.6 95.7 99.9] 100.7] 107.5} 108.5] 107.8} 109.2} 106.3 
Logging see 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills.............-..+++ e 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6) 108.1 101.9] 103.3] 110.2}; 114.9 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members 4 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 
Wood!containergs. -..c-ccscesesencon-nsocr-ceanetenesencanee 244 103.1} 108.8) 111.2) 113.1) 109.4) 100.1 100.9} 106.1} 106.5 
Wood buildings and mobile homes................-+++4 245 97.8 98.8} 103.1} 103.0} 103.1} 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 
Miscellaneous. wood products...........0.2seeeereeeeees 249 95.9} 102.4) 107.7} 110.5} 114.2} 115.3} 111.8) 115.4) 114.2 
Household furniture........... , 251 99.4} 102.0} 104.5} 107.1} 110.5} 110.6) 112.5} 116.9} 122.2 
OMICS MANURE: <ccc-s5.cer-c-nxaqpncaeateccetear<cnuerneaat 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1} 102.5} 103.2} 100.5} 101.1} 106.8 
Public building. and related furniture. ae 253 109.6} 113.7} 119.8) 120.2} 140.6) 161.0} 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
Partitions And fixtUreS...........:cescssseeseeeseeeeeeeeeees 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0) 102.7) 107.4 98.9] 101.2 97.3 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..............2:..5 259 103.6} 101.9} 103.5} 102.1 99.5} 103.6) 104.7) 110.0) 113.6 
Pulp mills............ i 261 99.6] 107.4) 116.7} 128.3} 137.3] 122.5] 128.9] 131.9] 132.7 
Paper mills. 5 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2} 119.0) 111.9 
PAPOMOBMAWIG, .-. cnceseovasscerconcasesrcocaccaceetecrud 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6) 101.4) 104.4) 108.4) 114.9) 119.5) 118.7 
Paperboard containers and EER EAE | 265 99.7} 101.5} 101.3} 103.4) 105.2} 107.9} 108.4} 105.1} 106.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............ 267 101.1 101.6] 101.4| 105.4) 105.5) 108.0) 110.8) 113.4) 114.6 
Newspapers 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 7a 
Periodicals 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 
BROOKS auecseeovn secon cannseosaccu neeeetoeararsdentenkneseees 1 273 99.1 94.1 96.6] 100.8 97.7; 103.5} 103.0} 101.5) 100.5 
Miscellaneous publishing...............csccceeeeeeseeeees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9) 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 
Commercial printing 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9; 106.5} 107.2} 108.7 
Manifold business forms. 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 
Greeting cards.............. 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
Blankbooks and bookbinding : 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1} 103.6 98.7} 105.4} 108.7} 115.0 
Printing trade Services..............ccecsseseerenees re 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6) 112.0) 115.3) 111.0) 116.7} 126.7 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 281 105.7} 104.2} 106.7} 109.6] 109.6} 105.4; 102.0} 109.2} 110.4 
Plastics materials and synthetics. 282 98.8 99.7; 100.9) 100.0) 107.5) 111.9) 125.0) 128.7) 125.1 
283 101.1} 102.9} 103.9} 104.7 99.6] 100.0] 105.5) 1089) 112.9 
284 102.0] 100.7/ 103.8); 105.3) 104.4) 108.7} 111.2) 1186) 121.4 
285 101.4) 103.3) 106.3) 104.3) 102.9) 108.8) 116.7) 1180) 124.2 
Industrial organic Chemicals.............cccesseeseeeeees 286 109.8} 110.3} 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 
Agricultural chemicals..............::sssssssseesesseeeeees 287 103.8} 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9} 104.3} 105.7} 109.0} 111.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products.............0+e0s08+ 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7; 107.8} 110.2 
Petroleum refining.........-...-eeeeee 291 105.3} 109.6] 109.2} 106.6} 111.3] 120.1] 123.8] 132.3) 142.0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials... 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4; 108.0} 104.9) 111.2) 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products. 299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 
Tires and inner tubes...............::s:seseseeeeees 301 102.9] 103.8} 103.0) 102.4) 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 131.1 138.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.. 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7; 104.6} 107.2 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c... : 306 104.3} 105.5 L i : 123.2 121.6] 120.3 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C................ 308 100.5 120.7 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 

Industry 
Footwear, except rubber. 
Luggage 


Handbags and personal leather goods................ 
Flat glass 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown 


Products of purchased glass.................s1eseeees 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products.... 
Pottery and related products. A 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 


Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products...............4 
Iron and steel foundries 
Primary nonferrous metals... 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing............0:00essecee 


Nonferrous foundries (castings) 
Miscellaneous primary metal products.. 
Metal cans and shipping containers. 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware ce 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................4 


Fabricated structural metal products..............:.0+4 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc 
Metal forgings and stampings.. 
Metal services, n.e.c........ 
Ordnance and accessories, n.e.c... 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products 
Engines and turbines. 
Farm and garden machinery 
Construction and related machinery... 
Metalworking machinery...... 


Special industry machinery.. 
General industrial machinery... 
Refrigeration and service machinery 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c......... 
Electric distribution equipment... 


Electrical industrial apparatus..................:.000e068 
Household appliances. 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment 
Communications equipment ra} 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies..... 


Motor vehicles and equipment... 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. 


Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.... 
Search and navigation equipment..... 
Measuring and controlling devices.... 
Medical instruments and suppiies.. 
Ophthalmic goods. 


Photographic equipment & supplies 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. 
Musical instruments............:0.6. 
Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................4 


Costume jewelry and notions 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
U.S. postal service.. 
Air transportation... 
Telephone communications 


Radio and television broadcasting................000+« 
Cable and other pay TV services... 
Electric utilities... 
Gas utilities........... aa 5 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 


Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.... 
Hardware stores 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 
Department stores. ds 
Variety stores... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
314 101.3} 101.1 101.1 94.4) 104.2) 105.2) 113.0) 117.1 125.8 
316 93.7] 104.8) 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5; 108.5 
317 98.5 93.1 96.5 9857) 11122 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6; 104.2 
322 100.6} 100.2} 104.8) 102.3} 108.9] 108.7) 112.9) 115.7) 121.9 
323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7) 101.5) 106.2; 105.9} 106.1 124.5 
324 103.2} 110.2} 112.4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6] 124.3] 127.9 
325 98.8) 103.1 109.6; 109.8] 111.5) 105.8) 113.0) 111.6) 119.5 
326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3); 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 
327 100.8} 102.4; 102.3} 101.2} 102.5) 104.6) 101.5) 104.5) 107.5 
329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0} 104.3) 104.5) 106.3) 107.8) 111.3 
331 112.6; 108.0} 109.6; 107.8) 117.1 133.5} 142.4) 142.7} 153.6 
332 104.0} 105.4} 106.1 104.5) 107.2) 112.1 113.0} 112.7; 115.7 
333 107.8; 106.1 102.3} 110.9) 102.0) 108.0) 105.4) 111.1 111.0 
335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2; 101.1 99.1 103.9 
336 102.6; 105.1 104.0} 103.6} 103.6) 108.5) 112.1 117.8} 122.6 
339 106.6} 105.0) 113.7) 109.1 114.5) 111.3} 134.5} 152.2} 149.6 
341 106.5} 108.5} 117.6} 122.9) 127.8) 132.3} 140.9; 144.2} 155.2 
342 97.8) 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0; 109.2} 111.3} 117.9 
343 103.7} 101.5} 102.6} 102.0 98.4; 102.0) 109.1 109.2} 118.6 
344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0; 103.9] 104.8); 107.7; 105.8} 106.7 
345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9} 102.3) 104.4) 107.2) 109.7)| 110.4 
346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9| 103.7; 108.7; 108.5) 109.3) 113.7 
347 108.3} 102.4) 104.7 99.4; 111.6) 120.6) 123.0) 127.7) 127.5 
348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3} 100.9) 7101.8) 103.0) 106.4) 108.6 
351 106.8) 110.7] 106.5; 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 122.3) 122.7) 136.9 
352 106.3) 110.7) 116.5) 112.9) 113.9) 1186) 125.0) 134.7) 136.6 
353 106.5} 108.3) 107.0 99.1 102.0} 108.2; 117.7} 122.1 123.8 
354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4] 104.3) 107.4) 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 
355 104.6} 108.3} 107.5} 108.3) 106.0) 113.6; 121.2) 132.3) 134.7 
356 106.0} 101.6; 101.5} 101.6) 101.6; 104.8; 106.7; 109.0) 110.0 
358 102.1 106.0} 103.6) 100.7} 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 
359 106.5} 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 116.9) 118.4) 127.3) 138.8) 142.1 
361 105.4} 105.0} 106.3} 106.5) 119.6) 122.2; 131.8) 143.0} 145.1 
362 104.5} 107.3} 107.5} 106.8) 116.8) 132.5) 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 
363 103.0} 104.7} 105.8} 106.5) 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3] 126.7 
364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5} 105.7} 107.8; 113.4) 113.7) 117.4 
366 110.4] 107.0} 120.9} 123.8) 145.4; 149.0} 164.8; 169.6} 189.6 
369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2; 110.5) 114.1 123.0 
371 103.2} 103.3} 102.4 96.6} 104.2) 105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 
372 100.5 98.2 98.8} 108.1 112.2} 115.1 109.5} 107.8; 112.6 
373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3) 102.7; 106.2; 103.8 97.9; 100.5 
374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9} 151.0} 152.5) 150.0) 146.3 
375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8} 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3} 123.3 
376 104.8) 110.5} 115.7} 109.8} 109.3; 120.9) 117.5} 118.7] 127.3 
381 104.8} 105.8; 112.7; 118.9) 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5} 141.8 
382 103.1 101.3) 106.1 112.9} 119.9} 124.0} 133.8) 146.4) 150.4 
384 104.4) 107.2) 116.3) 118.4) 123.3) 126.9) 126.1 130.9} 140.4 
385 112.6] 123.3} 121.2} 125.1 144.5} 157.8; 160.6) 167.2) 188.9 
386 105.6) 113.0} 107.8) 110.2} 116.4) 126.9) 132.7) 129.5} 129.0 
391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2} 103.2 
393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1 109.7} 104.9} 114.2; 109.7) 113.6) 120.0 
395 108.6} 113.3) 118.7} 117.3) 111.7) 112.0} 130.2} 135.4) 144.4 
396 102.0 93.8} 105.3} 106.7) 110.8) 115.8; 129.0} 143.7) 142.3 
399 104.5) 102.8) 107.9} 109.9} 109.6} 107.8; 106.2} 108.2) 113.5 
431 99.9 99.7; 104.0} 103.7) 104.5) 107.1 106.6} 106.5} 104.7 
4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2; 105.7) 108.6) 111.0 
481 106.2} 111.6] 113.3} 119.8) 127.7) 135.5) 142.2) 148.1 162.2 
483 103.1 106.2} 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7; 110.1 109.6) 105.0 
484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7} 110.1 113.4) 115.2} 120.6) 126.8) 135.0) 146.2 
492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3} 107.0) 102.2) 107.5) 114.6 
521 101.0 99.1 103.6} 101.3} 105.4) 109.1 115.4) 113.4) 115.7 
523 102.8} 101.7} 106.0 99.4} 106.5) 108.4) 116.7) 115.0) 120.1 
525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5} 102.5) 107.2} 106.6; 114.3} 111.0) 119.2 
526 106.7} 103.4 83.9 88.5} 100.4) 102.4) 108.1 104.9} 118.5 
531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2} 100.9} 105.0) 107.1 108.5} 112.7 
533 101.9] 124.4) 151.2} 154.2) 167.7} 169.9) 159.7} 157.3] 175.0 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 1995 | 1996 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores......... 539 100.8) 109.8) 116.4) 121.8) 136.1] 160.0) 161.7) 165.3) 1632 
Grocery StoreS.........2..::s01sss2eeee00+ ms 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.6 92.2 90.9 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets. = 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 95.4 95.8 86.5 
Retail bakeries 7] 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.5 77.4 
New and used car dealers..........-...--ccsesceeesesees 551 103.4} 102.5} 106.1) 104.1) 106.5) 107.4; 108.3) 106.5) 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores.............--..--0000--+4 553 103.2; 101.6) 102.7 99.0; 100.0 98.9} 102.8) © 106.0} 105.6 
Gasoline service stations 554 103.0} 105.2; 102.6) 104.3) 109.7) 112.3) 1144) 117.1) 1145 
Men's and boys’ wear stores... 561 106.0] 109.6} 113.7} 119.2] 1182) 117.7} 122.6) 125.1} 129.0 
Women's clothing stores 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0) 1122) 117.7} 119.3) 128.6) 130.6 
Family CIOMING SUNOS << 555 5 <-.5onicc.cccecesencesencence 1 565 102.0} 104.9) 104.5) 106.4) 111.7) 111.1) 114.0] 123.1] 130.9 
SEUNG SUB othe esas <= acca inna SiR ae etpacoos co oa ont 566 102.7 107.2 106.1 105.1) (111.5 110.8 120.4 124.9 131.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores.. 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 92.4] 107.9} 115.8 
Fumiture and homefurnishings stores " 571 98.6} 100.9} 101.8}; 101.5) 1084) 1087) 1106) 114.8) 1182 
Household appliance stores.........-......-.-+-s0000«++ 572 98.5} 103.5) 1028) 105.2) 113.9) 1144) 115.4) 129.2) 128.1 
Radio, television, computer, and music piore el 573 118.6} 114.6} 119.6) 1283) 137.8; 148.7; 167.6} 180.0} 185.0 
Eating and drinking places...........-<.-:-00--ce++e+++++ 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0} 103.1) 102.5) 103.0) 101.5} 101.5 98.3 
Drug and proprietary stores.. 591 101.9] 102.5] 103.6) 104.7} 103.6) 104.6] 104.2) 104.4) 105.6 
Liquor stores. 592 98.2) 101.1) 105.2} 105.9) 108.4) 100.3 98.4) 102.6) 110.1 
Used merchandise stores..........-.-..:+.+0+++++eeeee004 593 105.3} 104.9) 100.3 98.6; 110.4} 109.3} 109.8) 109.0 96.8 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..........----.- 594 100.7} 104.2} 104.2} 105.0} 102.7} 104.8} 108.7)- 112.7) 117.0 
Nonstore retailers 596 105.6} 110.8} 108.8) 109.3) 122.1; 122.0} 131.9} 128.7} 129.0 
Fuel dealers... 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 85.4 85.5 89.0 90.7 
Retail stores, n.e.c. 599 105.9| 103.1} 113.7) 103.2) 111.6} 113.1] 1163) 112.6] 126.6 
Commercial banks 602 402.8] 104.8) 107.7] 110.1} 111.0] 1202) 122.3] 127.6) 131.5 
Hotels and motels................00::ecsssseseeesseerenneens 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1} 107.8} 106.2} 109.6} 110.1) 109.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............ 721 97.2 99.7; 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.6; 103.6) 105.2) 108.2 
Photographic studios, portrait 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7} 105.5] 116.7} 128.1]; 1222 
723 95.1 $9.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.6 99.3) 102.7) 104.6 
724 108.8; 111.6} 100.2 94.1) 112.1) 120.7) 117.7) 114.4) 123.0 
726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5} 103.2 98.5} 104.0 99.7 97.0 
Automotive repair shops 753 105.7} 108.1 106.9 98.7} 103.3) 103.5) 111.7] 1185) 112.9 
Motion picture theaters 783 107.1} 114.3) 115.8} 116.0} 110.8) 109.3! 104.8 99.3} 100.5 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Note: Output per employee is used for SiC 4512, 13, 22. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
— Data not available. 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data” for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
; [Numbers in thousands] 
j Employment status and country 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1903 | 1904 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 


123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 128,105 | 129,200} 131,056 | 132,304 133,943 | 136,297 
14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
8,228 . - . A . 
61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 | 25,080 25,140 
28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 = 
22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 = 
4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 = 
28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 = 


oo 
3 
Co) 
8 
oo 
R 
o 
na 
a 
8 
8 
8 


66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3) 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
| 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6) 55.5 55.3 55.4 55.2 
; 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 52.8 - 
47.3 47.2 47.7 475 48.1 47.5 47.6 477 477 
54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 
67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 ~ 
64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 - 


117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718} 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 | 129,558 
13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 22,020 
27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 = 
20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 
5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 = 
4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 = 
26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 - 


| 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
| 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
| 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
i 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.4 
52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 511 50.2 49.7 49.0 ~ 
43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
| 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.2 55.6 - 
66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
| 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 ~ 
f 20 SDSS a SE ee 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 
| 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 


450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 = 
| 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 = 
2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 = 
5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 
6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 
2.3 2.1 21 2.2 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 
9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 
5.7 5.0 43 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 7.2 = 
7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 12.3 
aoe u 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 = 
Sweden.............+ = Z 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 - 
United Kingdom... = : 7.2 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 = 


* Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For $ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series for the Unitec 
in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data no 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 1970 | 1973 | 1980 1986 | 1987 | 1988 


Output per hour ) 
United Sates oo - = = 


TY aaa 19.6 8 439 
Netherlands _.__.____--_---------— —_— 


eee = Deen Fo 168.3) 154.7) 1425 
PE EEE 224.4, 208.6 194.0 


Compensation per hour 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers*® 


Lost workdays.............. 
Heavy construction, except building: 


2 7 Se ee eee eee 
Special trades contractors: 


127.3} 1329) 139.1; 1623) 147.1) 1446) 160.1 165.8 - = - 


SS See 15.0 152 15.4) 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 148 14.6 15.0 13.9 

Lost workday cases................. - 6.3 6.3 67 7.3 72 78 72 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 

0 SL SS. alee EE cee Mie | ti | 103.0 103.6; 115.7 - - -| 1284 = = - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 


97 102 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 94 
42 43 46 5.1 5.1 5.1 S14 5.0 46 45 43) 
Bie ee BR ee 732 70.9 81.5 91.0 97:6) 113.1 104.0) 1082 = = = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and iliness rates by industry,’ United States 


‘ Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case [ 1985 [_ 1986 | 1987 
Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 9.6 10.0 11.1 
Lost workday case: 4.4 46 5.1 
Lost workdayS........... 77.6 82.3 93.5 
Food and kindred products: 
Total CASOS csercetecctssvseeconcesaesesesesrcuncvcnvsombarssssxepepeeanneon 16.7 16.5 17.7 
Lost workday case: 8.1 8.0 8.6 
Lost workdays. 138.0} 137.8} 153.7 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Wet 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 2.5 2.5 29 3.4 3.2 28 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdayS........:2000+ 61:7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 7.5 78 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 
Lost workdays... Pome aban 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products 
Total cases . a = | 67 67 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases... 2.6 27 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
Lost workdayS........... 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9] 104.6 = - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases ........... 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 a2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 79 
Lost workday cases 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 a 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays 94.6 99.5} 122.3} 124.3) 132.9) 124.8} 122.7) 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays.... 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 541 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 
Lost workday case: 2.3 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 | 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.4 
Lost workdays. 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal al pau: 
Total cases . a neice 5.1 7A 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 46 
Lost workday ci cases... 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.41 2.9 28 2.5, 2.3 2.4 2.5 
Lost workdays 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3, 68.2 rake - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
Lost workdays 107.4 118.2) 130.8} 142.9) 147.2) 151.3} 150.9) 153.3 - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
TOMB CABOS Soiciahiassicnceatoosave cutee et enauoannetaemata aa rneneRereaa Smal 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases.. 46 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.5 
Lost workdays... 88.3 83.4] 114.5) 128.2) 130.4] 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. 5.0 48 49 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 
Lost workdays 107.1] 102.1} 108.1] 118.6} 121.5) 134.1) 140.0] 144.0 - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
AMA CSG oi csscesssasatanesd ecantisn soc amciensnceeae nao emesonsaeae eRe 7.4 7.7 7.7 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.4 8.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
Lost workdayS..........-++ * 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.6 TT 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 7.7 75 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays.......... 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.5 7.8 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 (elf 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays... 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 29 27 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases. 9 9 9 9 9 1 VW 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 
Lost workdays.......... 15.4 7.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - 
Services 
TEN NG artes ra nce aatea ORE ans te hada S pean ea ga eR 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 26 


Lost workdays. 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


a Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of 


Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


$ The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays 


per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days 
away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 
disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 


baat 


_ 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 

apes Team 2 ey cc shins wesc nbs oa reper ec ececsrvevisssnanentvaisucresevorebees 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident............ 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile aaa 578 659 654 642 656 1 
Moving in same direction... it 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection............sssseeeseees 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Non collision iNCident...........sseseeseseceeeeeees 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision... 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned... : 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by: vehicle. 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident.......... 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident... a6 109 119 94 87 107 2 
ONGELE\G S10.) | a ea ReesSte RBe oe Eo EEE OE ERC RES nA EERE SPER 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts.... 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides.........cceeeee 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating 52 35 47 46 47 1 
SNOOLNG.- 5.26 sees 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing.. 90 95 60 67 79 1 
SOLACE NPGS. vs cseeesse sen ncayy qxnceanepisstts Gen cacacaapedthavecdaansaeca 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and aati 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object... 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling chiect 361 346 372 341 402 7 
Struck by flying object... 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 110 138 132 99 130 2 
600 618 665 650 684 11 

Fall to lower level.. 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder.. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof. 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging 66 TI 89 82 88 1 
Fall on same level 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.. eerey 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric current... es 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances.......... cd 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency... 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 90 89 14 67 1 
Fires and Explosions .............ccsccscsseeeeeenssesensesssccesseuscnsrensacenseney 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Dither events OF @xPOSUreS nin 76] a] a] 25] 16] 
' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 
Classification Structures. rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 

2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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The Industry Reference You’ve Been Waiting For! 


North American Industry 
Classification System 
United States, 1997 


Replaces the U.S. Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) System (1987), 


the Standard Industrial Classification System of Canada (1980), and the 
Mexican Classification of Activities and Products (1994). 


The new, official NAICS system provides common industry definitions that 
cover the economies of the three North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) countries: the United States, Canada and Mexico. Organized in a 
hierarchical structure much like the existing SIC, the new NAICS groups 
establishments with similar production processes: 


e First two digits designate a major economic sector such as agriculture 
or manufacturing. 


e Third digit designates an economic subsector. 


e Fourth digit designates an industry group, such as grain and oil seed farming 
or fiber, yarn and thread mills. 


e _ Fifth digit designates the NAICS industry such as wheat farming 
or broadwoven fabric mills. 


e Optionally, each country may add additional detailed industries below the 
5-digit level so long as the additional detail aggregates to a 5-digit level 
of NAICS. 


Includes 350 new industries, definitions for each industry, tables showing the 
correspondence between NAICS and 1987 SIC codes,and alphabetized list of more than 
18,000 businesses and their corresponding NAICS code. Follows the production-oriented 
economic concept. 


NOortH 
AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


CLASSIFICATION 
SYSTEM 


United States, 1997 


EVEOSPINE OFFICT NE THE PRESIDEOT 
AV ARE UP MENA RFT ANB) WET 


Examples of the new classification system— 


New subsector for computers and electroni 
product manufacturing. 


New industry group for root, tuber, and pea 
farming 


New industry for apiculture 
8 new industries for fabricated metal produ 


New structure for transportation equipment 
manufacture to classify industries producin 
equipment for transporting people and goot 


2 new categories for chocolate and 
confectionery products 


Redefines support activities 
... and much more 


Use the handy order form below to order your copy of the North American Classification System 19 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documen 


| United States Government Fax to: (202) 512-2250 
ae INFORMATION Phone: (202) 512-1800 


PUBLICATIONS * PERIODICALS * ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


PO Box 371954 
Pittsburgh PA 15250-7954 


3081 Code: Moser di 
Qty. | Stock Number Title | Price Each | Total Price 
041-001-00508-1 | North American Industry Classification System 1997 — cloth | $32.50 
041-001-00509-9 | North American Industry Classification System 1997 - paper | $28.50 


Prices include regular shipping and handling. International customers please add 25 percent. 


Total Order 


Check method of payment: 


Personal name (Please type or print) 


Company name 


L) Check payable to Superintendent of Document 


LY GPO Deposit Account ae fe 


OVISA UOMasterCard UW Discover/NOVUS 


Pia feet ntl renee ie) 


Street address Sepa (expiration date) Thank you for your orde! 


City, State, Zip code 


Daytime phone including area code Authorizing signature 


7/9 


Important: Please include this completed order form with your paymen 


_and Illnesses 


|....U.S.. Department of Labor. ' 


incidence rates of nonfatal work-related injuries and 


illnesses by industry. 


of injuries and illnesses by occupation, sex, age, race, 


incident. 


Occupational Injuries 


provides you with information on the number and 


publication tells you the number and percent distribution 


and length of service. Numbers, percent distributions, 


or illness, and type of event and exposure leading t 


Order Processing Code: 4 Charge your order, 
omplk Superintendent of Documents Order Form It's easy! 


*7951 


To telephone your orders (202) 512-2250 
To fax your orders (202) 512-1800 


) YES, send me copies of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: Counts, Rates, and Characteristics, 
1993, GPO s/n 029-001-03259-5, at $30.00 each. (Includes regular shipping and handling.) Price subject to change. 
International customers please add 25%. 


Company or personal name (Please type or print) 


Additional address/attention line 


City, State, Zip code 


For privacy, check box below: 
O) Do not make my name available to other mailers 
Check method of payment: 


a QO) Check payable to Superintendent of Documents 


C1 GPO Deposit Account RRB as =[s] 


QO VISA OMasterCard [ | | |_| (expiration date) 


Daytime phone including area code 


Purchase order number (optional) Thank you for your order! 
Mail To: Superintendent of Documents 


Reahecnasanaue 7 Cr 
P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 eerie signature 1088 


or to: Publications Sales Center, P.O. Box 
21451, Chicago, IL 60690 


Visit your nearest Government Bookstore 
for the latest in Government Information 


The Superintendent of Documents operates 24 bookstores across the nation. Each store carries the most popular titles and 
order any item in the 12,000 title inventory. Store locations sometimes change, and hours vary, so call ahead before visiting. 
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>< Boston 
ae we ies 
" adelphia 
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ge Te ari \ ; Denver@® - : 
\ he ee _Pueblo ¢ @ 
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AN 
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U.S. Government Bookstore 
First Union Plaza 

999 Peachtree Street, NE 
Suite 120 

Atlanta, GA 30309-3964 
(404) 347-1900 

FAX: (404) 347-1897 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
O'Neill Building 

2021 Third Ave., North 
Birmingham, AL 35203 
(205) 731-1056 

FAX: (205) 731-3444 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Thomas P. O’Neill Building 
Room 169 

10 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA 02222 

(617) 720-4180 

FAX: (617) 720-5753 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
One Congress Center 

401 South State St., Suite 124 
Chicago, IL 60605 

(312) 353-5133 

FAX: (312) 353-1590 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room 1653, Federal Building 
1240 E. 9th Street 
Cleveland, OH 44199 

(216) 522-4922 

FAX: (216) 522-4714 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room 207, Federal Building 
200 N. High Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

(614) 469-6956 

FAX: (614) 469-5374 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room IC50, Federal Building 
1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, TX 75242 

(214) 767-0076 

FAX: (214) 767-3239 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room 117, Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 

Denver, CO 80294 

(303) 844-3964 

FAX: (303) 844-4000 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Suite 160, Federal Building 
477 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, Mi 48226 

(313) 226-7816 

FAX: (313) 226-4698 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Texas Crude Building, 

801 Travis Street, Suite 120 
Houston, TX 77002 

(713) 228-1187 

FAX: (713) 228-1186 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
100 West Bay Street 

Suite 100 

Jacksonville, FL 32202 
(904) 353-0569 

FAX: (904) 353-1280 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
120 Bannister Mall 

5600 E. Bannister Road 
Kansas City, MO 64137 
(816) 765-2256 

FAX: (816) 767-8233 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Warehouse Sales Outlet 

8660 Cherry Lane 

Laurel, MD 20707 

(301) 953-7974 

(301) 792-0262 

FAX: (301) 498-8995 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
ARCO Plaza, C-Level 

505 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90071 
(213) 239-9844 

FAX: (213) 239-9848 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Suite 150, Reuss Federal Plaza 
310 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 

(414) 297-1304 

FAX: (414) 297-1300 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room 110, Federal Building 
26 Federal Plaza 

New York, NY 10278 

(212) 264-3825 

FAX: (212) 264-9318 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Robert Morris Building 

100 North 17th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
(215) 636-1900 

FAX: (215) 636-1903 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room 118, Federal Building 
1000 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

(412) 644-2721 

FAX: (412) 644-4547 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1305 SW First Avenue 
Portland, OR 97201-5801 
(503) 221-6217 

FAX: (503) 225-0563 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Norwest Banks Building 
201 West 8th Street 
Pueblo, CO 81003 

(719) 544-3142 

FAX: (719) 544-6719 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Marathon Plaza, Room 141-S 
303 2nd Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 
(415) 512-2770 

FAX: (415) 512-2776 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
Room 194, Federal Building 
915 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98174 

(206) 553-4270 

FAX: (206) 553-6717 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
U.S. Government Printing Off 
710 N. Capitol Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20401 

(202) 512-0132 

FAX: (202) 512-1355 


U.S. Government Bookstore 
1510 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 653-5075 

FAX: (202) 376-5055 


All stores are open Monday through Friday. Kansas City is open 7 days a week. 
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. research, facts, and analysis? 
© Monthly Labor Review today! 


tates Government 


Credit card orders are welcome! 
Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


subscriptions to: 
_ Monthly Labor OE (MLR) at $25 each ($31 25 foreign) per year. 


For privacy protection, check the box below: 
(J Do not make my name available to other mailers 
Check method of payment: 


C Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 
' 


__ See C1 GPO Deposit Account [FT | 11 LLH 1 


1) VISA OU) MasterCard CL] Discover 


(expiration date) 


abt she |<] : Thank you for your order! 
% ~ a T k ; 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series ee 
Employment situation September 4 
Productivity and costs September 3 
U.S. Import and Export September 15 


Price Indexes 


Producer Price Indexes September 11 


Consumer Price indexes September 17 
Real earnings September 17 


Employment Cost Indexes 


Period 
covered 


August 

ond quarter 
August — 
August 
August 


August 


Release 
date 


October 2 

/ 
October 14 
October 15 
October 16 
October 16 


October 29 
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Periodicals — 

Postage and Fees 
U.S. Department ¢ 
USPS 987-80 
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Period Release 

covered date 

September November 6 
Riven: 10 

September November 18 

September November 13 

Senianingt November 17 ¢ ¢ : 

nee November 1 7 

a quarter ; 


